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W There being an intimatę friendfiup het wixt 
him andCroufs 29, the facher-of Ph _ whorwas 
a perſon of ex worth, at Mepalo+ 

Pulis, here, while his friend lived, he was ſplendidly 
maintained. When Craig died, hen the * 
hoſpitable Kindneſs by the care f his orphan on; by 
which  means'Pli/aprmen was educated by him, as d 
mer fays Achilles was by Phenix, and from his infancy 
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1 w. LIFE of 
formed to noble and virtuous inclinations. But Ecde- 
mus and Demophanes (3) had the principal care of him, 
after he was paſt the years of childhood: they were both 
Megalopolitans; they profeſſed=theyteademick philo- 
ſophy, which they had learned from 2#«gf$aus (4), and 
above all menof;their time applied the precepts of phi- 


driving out the tyrant Nicocles from Sicyon ; al at the 
requeſt o 'the Cyreneans, when their cit 
'confuſion; went thither by ſea, inſtitut 


(5) for his*ftatue- is yet to be ſeen at Delpbi. 
the miſtake of his hoſteſs at Megara, they ſay it was 
occaſioned by the meanneſs of his habit, the honjelineſ 
of his garb, and the eaſy plainneſs of his converſatioij, 
She having word brought her that the. General of. the 
Achæans was coming to her houſe in the abſence. of her 
huſband, was in a great hurry about providing his 
fupper.. Pbilapamen juſt at that time arriving in a mean 
garb, ſhe took him for one of his own: attendants, ,and 
deſired him to aſſiſt her in her houſnold WwOr Kk; he pre- 
ſently threw off his cloak, and began to cleave ſome 
wood. The huſband returning, and finding him thus 
3) Nanſanias calls them Ecde- middle academy, „ 

las and Megalophanes, ':' (668) Pauſanias aſſerts; the con- 
trary. He aſſures us, that for 


Fr v2 | ry 
(4) 4rcefilaus was founder of che fize and firength of body, he w a 
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employed, ſaid, What is the mtaning of this Philopor-- 
men? I am, replied he in his Doric dialect, paying the” 
fine of my deformity. Flaminias ſeerhing to rally the form 
of his body, told him one day, he had well-ſhaped- 
hands and feet, but no belly: and he was indeed Very 
ſlender in the waiſt. But this raillery was meant bf thes 
poverty of his fortune; for he had good ſoldiers! both 
horſe and foot, but often wanted money to pay them. 
Theſe are ſtories which are TRE? in the ſchools concern 
ing Philopemen. | | Y ho 7 . D115 | 
As he was inſatiably” covetous of honout; his temper 
was ſomewhat rough and cholerick. He ſtrove to re- 
ſemble Epaminondas, and came not much behind kim i in 
valour, good conduct, and uncorruptible integrity: 
but his boiling contentious humour not ſuffering Rim in 
civil conteſts to keep within the bounds of gravity 
mildneſs and humanity, he was thought more Proper 
for the camp than for the city; for he was ſtrongly in- 
clined to war, even from his childhood, and” 1 pplied 
himſelf to ſuch- arts as related to it, taking great de- 
light in managing of horſes, and handling of weapons. 
Becauſe he was naturally well- formed tor, wreſtling, 
his friends and: tutors perſuaded him to beftow ſome 
pains upon that art. But he would firſt *be' ſatisfied, 
whether it would not hinder his improvement as a fol 
dier. They told him the truth, that the habit of 
body, the manner of life, the diet and exerciſe of A 
ſoldier and a wreſtler were quite different; that the 
wreſtler ſlept much and fed plentifully, was punctuall7 
regular in his ſet times of exerciſe and reſt; every little 


exceſs, or breach of his wing trove td being e 


| K 


not inferior to any man in i Plopote- leſt cher this homelineſs beſt ac 
.:/u;, but that he Was. very ill- counts” for Philipizinen's auſwer to 
favoured; T0 N "toe 3 1 7 ße the woman at Migara, | wy n i 
xd dug; and. it mite Dm „„ l 
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couraged it by all the marks of reproach and infamy he- 
could imagine, as a thing which rendered men, other- 
wiſe very lit for war, utterly uſeleſs, and unable to fight 
ang ehe occaſions. oo to 
When he ceaſed to be under the authority of his 
maſters and governors, and began to bear arms in the 
incurſions which his citizens uſed to make upon the La- 
cedæmonians for pillage, he would always march out the 
firſt, and return the laſt. In times of leiſure he exer- 
ciſed his body, and endeavoured to render it ſtrong and 
active, by hunting, or labouring in his ground; for he 
had a good eſtate about twenty furlongs from the town, 
 and:thither he went every day after dinner and ſupper; 
and at night threw himſelf upon the firſt mattrefs in his 
way, and there ſlept as one of the labourers. At break 
of day he would riſe with the reſt, and work either in 
the vineyard or at the plough; from thence he returned 
again to the town, and employed his time in publick 
buſineſs with his friends or the magiſtrates. What he got 
in the wars, he laid out on horſes, arms, or in redeem- 
ing captives; but he endeavoured to improve his own 
eſtate, the juſteſt way, by huſbandry ; and this he prac+ 
ticed not ſlightly, by way of diverſion, but as one who 
thought it his duty ſo to manage his own fortune, as 
to be free from all temptation of wronging others. 
He ſpent much time in hearing the diſcourſes and 
ftudying the writings of philoſophers ;. but he ſelected 
his authors, and read only thoſe by whom he might im- 
prove in virtue. Among all Homer's fictions and ſenti- 
ments he chiefly minded thoſe that ſerved to raiſe the 
courage, and ſpur men on to great actions. As to 
other authors, he ſtudied principally the Te#icks of (6) 
Evangelus, and the hiſtories of Alexander. As he thought 
that the true end of reading was not merely to paſs away 
the time, or to furniſh matter for fruitleſs talk, but to 
reduce what is read into practice, he paid little regard » 
js We | ＋ * 
16) This author is mentioned ſays chat the writings of this F 
by Arrian who alſo wrote a trea- vangalus, and thoſe of Poqbius, 


tiſe on Tackicis or the art of draw - Eupolemus, Ipbicrates, and Pofida- 
ing up an army in battle, He d were become of but littls uſe 
"79 WH 3 My 4. 1 
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PHILOP/OE MEN. ED 
the plans and figures by which the writers on ZaJicks 
illuſtrate their precepts ; fs ſtudied the nature and ſitua- 
tion of places nee ſo that he would be exerciſing 
his thoughts as he travelled, and arguing with thoſe who 
were with him, about the difficulties of ſteep or broken 
ground, and the difference that would be occaſioned in 
the arrangement of an army by rivers, ditches anddefiles. 
The truth is, he was too much addicted to war, which 
he paſſionately loved, conſidering it as the means of 
exerciſing all ſorts of virtue; and he utterly contemned 
thoſe who were not ſoldiers, as drones, and uſeleſs in 
the commonwealth. | 
When he was thirty years of age, Cee King of 
the Lacedemonians, ſurprized Megalopolis by night, forced 
the guards, broke in, and ſeized the market-place. 
Philopzmen ran to the aſſiſtance of the citizens, and 
fought with extreme courage, and expoſed himſelf to 
great danger, but he could not beat the enemy out 
again. However he ſaved the citizens, who eſcaped 
While he made head againſt thoſe who purſued them, 
and kept Cleomenes employed, till having loſt his horſe, 
and received ſeveral wounds, - he had much ado to 
eſcape himſelf, being the laſt man in the retreat. The 
Megalopolitans ſaved themſelves at Meſſene, whither Cles- 
mencs ſent to them, offering to reſtore their town, their 
goods and their territory. Philopenien perceiying that 
they were pleaſed with the offer, and eager to return, 
prevented them by repreſenting to them that what 
Cleomenes called reſtoring the city, was taking the citi- 
Zens, and holding the place with more ſecurity; that 
ſolitude would ſoon force him away, as it could not be 
ſuppoſed that he ould ſtay to guard empty heuſes and 
naked walls. T dete reafons ſtopped the be: 
bur gave ey oo to Cleaments to pillage an Gelkroy a 
great part Ng e 9 5 , and carry away much booty” 
880 me timeatter King Antigonu coming down to ſuc- 
cou the ebene, > aby 7 marched With their united forces 
RY „„ OJ SNSHPUT: f ace wn 
in his time, becauſe he? hid . 0 Never then 
; £22483 ings e $f —. *. ad 


known in the age <a 
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againſt 8 ; who having. ſeized the avenues, lay 


advantageouſly poſted on. the "Kills of Sellafia... Antigonus | 


drew up his army near him, with a reſolution to force 


m from his poſt. Philopzmen with his citizens was 
— day placed among the horſe, ſupported by the Zily- 


rian foot, a numerous body of tried and able men, who 


cloſed that wing of the army. Their orders were to keep 
their ground, and not engage till from the other wing, 


where the King fought in perſon, they ſho d ſee a red 
robe lifted up on the point of a ſpear. . 


he Acheans 
obeyed the orders, and ſtood faſt : N 34 the Lhrians fell 


briſkly upon the enemy. Euclidas the brother of Cleo- 
menes; ſeeing the foot thus ſevered from the horſe, de- 


tached the beſt of his light-armed men, commanding 
them to wheel about, and charge the /lyrians behind, This 
attack put them into great confuſion; but Phil qe 

conſidering that thoſe Iight-armed men might eaſily be 


diſperſed, went firſt to the King's officers, to make them 


ſenſible what the occaſion required. They paid no re- 
gard to his advice, looking upon him as. a raſh. inconſi- 
derate young man; 6 r his reputation for military ſkill 
and conduct was not yet eſtabliſhed. He therefore at- 
ked thoſe light · armed troops with his own citizens, 
and at the firſt encounter diſordered, and ſoon after put 
them to flight with great. ſlaughter. Then to encou- 
rage the King's army to make a general attack upon the 
enemy while they were in confuſion, he quitted his 
horſe; and while he was fighting with extreme difficulty 


in his heavy horſeman's armoùr, upon rough uneven 


ground full of ſprings and bogs, he had both. his 
thighs ſtruck through with a javelin, ſo that the point 
came out on the other fide e, and made a great, though 
not a mortal wound. He ſtood ſtill a Ache, as if he 
had been ſhackled, and was quite 5 e to move. The 
thong in the middle of the weapon rendered it aun 
575 — drawn out; nor would any about him Yenhare 


-Bu the fight being now at the hotteſt, an dike = 
= 


to — quickly over, he was impatient to be e engag 
and ſtruggled and ſtrained ſo long. Moving. his le aa 


backward: and. forward, that 8 41 1 | be. broke the 1 
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PHILOPOEME N. 9 
and ordered the, pieces to be pulled out. Being in this 
manner ſet at liberty, he caught up his ſword; and ru 
ning throu ugh. - the, midſt of thoſe. who were fighting in 
the firſt ranks, ſtrangely animated his men, and fired 
— with emu ales. _ Antigonus, after the victory, 
aſked the Macedonians, to tty them, how:it! happened 
that the horſe had charged before the ſignal was given? 
They anſwered, that they were againſt their will forced 
to it by a young man of Megalapolis, who had 
the attack too ſoon. | That young man, replied 4 
Mili ng, bas afted. like an experienced commander. 

This action, as we may eaſily imagine, brought Phi- 
Lpemen into great reputation. Antigonus was earneſt to 
have him in his ſervice, and offered him very advanta- 
geous conditions, both as to command and pay. But 
Pbilopæmen, who knew that his nature brooked not to 
be under another, would not accept them; yet not en- 
during to live idle, and being deſirous to exerciſe and 
improve his martial talents, hearing there was a war in 
Crete, he paſſed over thither. Having ſpent a conſide- 
rable time there with men, diſtinguiſhed for their bra- 
very and military knowledge as well as for their ſobriety 
and temperance, he returned with ſo much fame, that 
the Acbæaus immediately choſe him General of the horſe. 
Their cavalry at that time had neither experience nor 
courage, having been accuſtomed to ſerve on little pi- 
tiful horſes, the firſt and cheapeſt they could procure, 
when they were to march; which too they ſeldom did, 
but hired others in their places, and ſtaid at home them- 
ſelves. Their former commanders winked at this, be- 
cauſe it being a degree of honour among the Aabæan 
to ſerve on horſeback, they had a great deal of power 
in the commonwealth, and were able to gratify or mo- 
leſt whom. they pleaſed. Philopgmen finding them in this 
condition, yielded not to ſuch conſiderations, but went 
bimſelf from town to town, where ſpeaking to the young 
men, one by one, he endeavoured to inſpire them wick 
the love of pra and honour; ſuch as he could nat 
otherwiſe. ER he puniſhed; and by continually 
e and 10 8 7 them, and making them res 
* mi 
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miſnh with one another in thoſe places where they wer 
like to have moſt ſpectators, he in a little time rendered 
them wonderfully — and bold, and, which is reck- 
oned of greateſt conſequence in war, quick and vigorous. 
By uſe and induſtry they acquired ſuch a command 
of their horſes, and ſuch a readineſs and exactneſs 
in their various motions: and evolutions whether per- 
formed ſeparately or together, that the whole number 
ſeemed like a ſingle body actuated by an internal volurk 
tary principle. In the great battle which they fought 
with the Atolians and Elzans by the river Lariſſus, Ba- 
mophantus, General of the Elean horſe, ſingled out Phi- 
lopæmen, and ran full ſpeed at him. Philopæmen pre- 
. vented him, and with a violent blow of his ſpear threw 
him dead upon the ground. As ſoon as he fell the enemy 
fled immediately. And now Philopæmen was univerſally 
celebrated as a man who in perſonal valour yielded not 
to the youngeſt, nor to the oldeſt in good conduct, and 
who was equally qualified to fight and to command. 
Aratus indeed was the firſt who raiſed the reputation 
and power of the Acheans, till then inconſiderable, b) 
uniting the divided cities into one commonwealth, an 
ſettling a form of government, moderate and becoming 
Grecians. As in running waters, when few and little 
bodies once ſtop, others ſtick to them, and one part 
ſtrengthening another, the whole becomes one firm and 
ſolid body; ſo it was with Greece. Before the time of 
Aratus, when every city relied on itſelf, the whole la 
expoſed to an eaſy deſtruction. But the Acbæans fir 
united themſelves into a body, and then drew in their 
neighbours round about, ſome of whom they engaged to 
join with them by delivering them from the tyrants who 
oppreſſed them, while others were of themſelves incline 


to ſhare the advantage of ſo ſalutary an union and f 


well conſtituted a government; and they deſigned at 
laſt to bring all Peloponneſus into one community, Yet 
while Aratus lived, they depended” much on nd Mate- 
en courtin 8 firſt rare then Antigomis and Phi- 
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ip; who had a great influence on the affairs of Greece. 


But when Philopamen: came to command, the Acbhæans 
growing ſtrong enough for the moſt powerful of their. 


enemies, would march no longer under foreigners. The 


truth is, Aratus, as we have written in his life, was not 
of ſo warlike a temper; what he did was chiefly effected 
by his mildneſs and affability, and his friendſhip with 
foreign princes. But Philopæmen, being a man of an 
actiye and martial diſpoſition, and fortunate in his firſt 
attempts, greatly increaſed both the power and courage 
of the Achæans, who were accuſtomed to victory under 
his e y vr 12 
But firſt he altered what he found amiſs in their arms 
and form of battle. Formerly they uſed light, thin- 
bucklers, too narrow to cover the body, and javelins 


much ſhorter than thoſe of the Macedonians. By which 


means they were well fitted for ſkirmiſhing at a diſtance, 
but in a cloſe fight had much the diſadvantage. As to 
their form of battle, they were | unaccuſtomed to that 
which is called Spiral (7); and their ſquare phalanx was 
eaſily ſeparated and broken, not having the ſtrength 


and ſecurity, which that of the Macedonians had, who 


projected their long ſpears in front, and ſtood ſo cloſe 
that all their ſhields were joined together. Płilopam 4 


reformed all this, perſuading them to change the nar- 


IOW target and ſhort Javelin, into A lar e buckler , and 
long pike ; to arm their heads, bodies, thighs and legs; 
and inſtead of looſe ſkirmiſhing, to fight firmly, and foot 


to foot. After he had brought them all to wear armour, 


and by that means to look upon themſelves as invincible, 


he turned their wanton riotous profuſſons into an ho- 


nourable expence. For being long uſed: to vie with 
each other in their clothes, in the furniture of their 
houſes, and ſervice of their tables, he ſaw it was · im. 
poſſible to deſtroy entirely this vain and fooliſſi emula- 


tion, which was like an inveterate malady; he there 


fore endeavoured to divert this vanity of= "theirs: from 
theſe ſuperfinities to things uſeful and laudable, and 
rr to 120m bnowichly 
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nene 
quickly prevailed upon them to be ſparing in their other 
expences, that they might make a finer appearance in 
their warlike equipage. Nothing then was to be ſeen 
in the ſhops but plate breaking or melting down, breaſt- 
plates, bucklers and bridles adorned with gold and 
ſilver; nothing in the places of exerciſe, but horſes 
managing, and young men exerciſing their arms: in 
the hands of the women were frequently ſeen helmets 
and creſts adorned with various colours, and embroi- 
dered military veſts both for the cavalry and infantry. 
The ſight of theſe things raiſed their ſpirits and quick- 
ened their courage, ſo that they contemned dangers, 
and were ready to venture on any honourable exploits. 
Much expence in other things that attract our eyes 
is apt to produce luxury and effeminacy ; the grateful 
titillation of the ſenſe ſlackning the vigour of the mind; 
but in this inſtance it ſtrengthens and improves it; thus 
Homer repreſents Achilles at the ſight of his new arms 
exulting with joy, and on fire to uſe them. When 
Philopzmen had prevailed on them to arm, and adorn 
themſelves in this manner, he proceeded to train them, 
muſtering and exerciſing : them perpetually ; and they 
obeyed him with great chearfulneſs and exactneſs. For 
they were wonderfully pleaſed with their new form of 
battle, which being ſo knit and cemented together, 
ſeemed almoſt impoſſible to be broken. And their 
arms, which for their richneſs and beauty. they wore 
with pleaſure, becoming light and eaſy by conſtant 
uſe, they longed for nothing more than to try them 


with an enemy, and to fight in earneſ. 
The Acheans at that time were at war with: Macha- 
nidas the tyrant of Lacedemon, who having a ſtrong 
army, watched all opportunities of becoming entire 
maſter of Peloponneſus. When intelligence came that he 
was fallen upon the Mantineans, Philopomemen preſently 
took the field, and marched towards him. They met 
near Mantinea, and drew up in fight of the city. Be- 
ſide the whole ſtrength of their ſeveral cities, they both 


F J had a good number of mercenaries in pay. The en- 
UF gagement being begun, Mechanidas, - with his hirgd 
| 2 5 r 


__PHILOPUEMEN. up 
ſoldiers, broke: thraugh the! ſpearmen and Turentiner 
whom Pbilopamen had placed in the front, to cover the 
Acheeans 9 Bu 2 when « he ſhould; have f charged immedi- 
ately into the main battle, which ſtood cloſe and firm, 
he hotly followed the chaee'; and inſtead of cnuting the 
Achean army, diſordered his own. After ſo unfortu- 
nate a beginning the reſt of the confederates: gave 
themſelves. for loſt, but Philopæmen ſeemed to ſlight ir 
as a matter of ſmall conſequence; and obſerving the 
enemy's. overſight, who had left their main body un- 
defended, and iche ground clear, would not make head 
againſt Machaniags, but let him purſue the chace freely, 
till he had run to a great diſtance from his: main body. 
Then ſeeing che Lacedæmonians before him, deſerted. by 
their horſe; with their flanks quite bare, he charged 
ſuddenly, and ſurprized them while they were without 
when they ſaw Machanidas driving the enemy before 
him, they thought the victory already gained- He 
overthrew them with a great ſlaughter, for they report 
that above four thouſand were killed in the place; he 
then faced abòut againſt Machanidas, who was return- 
ing with ;;his,mercenaries. from the purſuit. There 
happened-ta;be a broad deep ditch between them, where 
both ſtrove-a while, one to get over and fly, the other 
to hinder him. The conteſt ſeemed not like that be- 
tween twe generals, but rather reſembled an encounter 
between am eager huntſman and a wild beaſt cloſely 
purſued, whom. neceſſity, reduces to fight. The tyrant's 
horſe was mettled and ſtrong; and feeling the bloody- 
ſpurs in his ſides, ventured to leap into the ditch; and: 
was raiſing his fore feet in order to climb ups the op- 
poſite bank, when Simmias and Polyenus, | who uſedi to 
fight by the ſide of Philopamen, rade up and levelled 
their ſpears againſt Machanidas. But Philopgmen,: pre- 
venting both, advanced himſelf; and perceiving that 
the horſe, with his head high reared,” covered his ma- 
ſter's body z he turned his on flittle, and ſtriking at 
Macbanidas with all his force, tumbled - him dead into | 

the ditch.  , The Ahaus, being ; wonderfully planes 


firſt ſhowed the Creciaus his army, drawn up as if they 


could not endure to look him in the face; but, as 
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with his. "OY in this | ſingle combat; * with his 


conduct the whole day, ſet up his ſtatue in braſs ' at 


Delphi, i in — in which he killed the tyrant. 

It is reported, that at the Nemean games, à little a8 
ter the victory, Philopemen being then General the ſe- 
cond-time, and at leaſure by reaſon of the ſolemnity, 


were to fight, with all-the motions . — in a bat 
-tle performed with wonderful order, ſtrength, and acti- 
vity. After which he went into the theatre, while the 
muſicians were ſinging for the prize. He was attended 
by a number of his ſoldiers dreſſed in their military 
veſts and ſcarlet tunicks; they were all in the flower of 
their age, and comely in their perſons; and though they 
ſhowed: great reſpect to their General, yet they ſeemed 
to have a noble confidence in — raiſed by ſacs 
ceſs in many glorious encounters.” At their coming in; 
by chance one Pylades, a muſician, with a voice well 
fuited to the lofty ſtyle of the Poet, Was Kue rr 
verſe out of the Perſæ of Timotheus, ae 
6 3 15 


Cluny and Freedom Greece from me recep. 


The whole theatre preſently caſt their eyes on Phibns- 
men, and clapped cher hands for joy, being raviſhed 
with the hopes of recovering again their former fame; 
and feeling in themſelves a- degree of reſolution and 
magnanimity little ſhort of their ancient virtue. 
As young horſes go quietly with their uſual ries; 
but are wild and unruly under ſtran ers; thus it way 
with the Acheans. The ſoldiers, when was not 
at their head, grew dejected, and looked about for him; 
but if he once appeared, they preſently recovered their 
confidence and courage, knowing that their enemies 


appeared on ſeveral occaſions, were frighted with His 
very name. 

Philip King of Macedon, ehinking; to terte the Ade 
ans into ſabjedtion aguin, if he could rid his hands of 
Pbiupæmen, ſent ſome perſons privately to Agos to aſc 


nn bim. But the treachery coming to 12 he 
became 


n 8 „ * = 


ſene at à time when 


enemy having laid. wWalte their fields, and encamped 
almoſt at the gates, they ere. forced to keep them- 


while he flyi 

in chief in a foreign nation, furniſhed his enemies wi 

matter enough for their eproaches. Some <4: he ac- 
cepted the, offer of the Ib lie r the Acheans. 
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became ipfamovs, and, mortally hated. through all 
Greece. . When the Baotian wet beſieging Mara, and 
were ready to ca ws the, towh.. Y, ſtorm, upon a round- 
jeſs rumour. that we 


Emen was at hand with ſuccour, 


they ran away, and left their ſcaling ladders already faſtned 


to the walls. Nevis (who became tyrant of Lacede- 
mon. after. the deat! 10 f Machanidas) had ſurprized M 5 
Philopamen was out of command. 
He tried to perſuade 7, ſpbun then General of the 
Acheans, to ſuccour Maſſeue: but not prevailing with 
him, becaule, he ſaid the, enemy being now within, the 
place was, irrecoverably_ loſt, he. reſolved to go him- 


On 


ſeif, without order or commiſſion, but followed: by his 


own citizens, who went all with him as their 125 al 
by omen from nature, which has decreed t 

ſhould. be e who is. Buell to een n © N, 
bearing of his coming, though. his army; lay quarter 201 
within th E town, WO d. not. 35 3 but Tag 0 
the fartheſt gate with his men, marched a W all 
the 1 he could, thinking himſelf a happy man 5 
he could get off with ſafety, | 3 He 1 | inde elcap 


but Meſſene, was. reſcued. 


All that we have related hitherto 18 onguré ible to 


he returned: again, into Crete. fo. E F , ch at a 
time when his Own. country, » 0 by 18 8 as | 
was accuſed either of. coward: 19 85 05 

a dangerdus nne of an 1 9 0 
in courting, the praiſe of foreigners at ſuch, a, time. 
For the N alitans, were, then ſo preſſed, that che 


ſelves within t ir walls, and fo their very. ſtreets; 
from a war at 3 an. e 
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choſe other Generals, and ivate man z 
for he could. not enduxe te fi . bat buy, 1 ing upon 
war and the office of a Fore, as bi great en 

„ ways 
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always coveted to be employed. And this agrees 
what he once ſaid of King Ptolemy. Somebody 
praiſing him for keeping his army and himſelf in per- 
petual exerciſe : Aud what praiſe, replied Philoptmen, 15 
it for 4 King of his heart, io bt always. preparing, ani 
never performing? However, the Megalopolitans thinking 
themſelves betrayed, took it ſo ill, that they were about 
to baniſh him. But the Acbeans prevented them by 
ſending their General Ariftenctus to Mæallpolis, who, 
book he differed with Philopemen about affairs of the 
commonwealth, yer would hot ſuffer him to be ba- 


niſhed. Philopgmen being upon this account out of fa- 


—— 


your with bis citizens, drew” off Uivers ef ehe little 
neighbouring places from obeying them, inſtrucring 
them to fay, that from, the beginning they were nor 
ſubject to their taxes, or laws, or any way under 'thcir 
command. In theſe Pretences he openly took" their 
part, and at the' ſame time fomented ſeditions in rhe 
city againſt the Abeam. But theſe. things! hippene 
r OT Te Fs 
While he ftaid in Crete, in the ſervice of the Gorey: 
nian, he made war not like a Peloponnzfian'or Artadiin, 
fairly in the pen field, but fought the Crerams” at theix 
own weapons, and turning their ſtratagems and tricks; 
againſt therſelVes, ſoon made them ſee that they were. 
only like children practiſing low. and trifling” contri-” 
vances againſt a a ng of real wiſdom and experience. 
Having managed the war with great bravery, and great 
reputation to himſelf, he returned into Peloponneſus, 
where he found Philip beaten by Titus Api, and. 
Nabis at war both with the Kenda and Ale. He, 
was prefently choſen General againſt Nabi;" but” ven= 
ruring to fight by ſea, ſeemed io have ſplit” Ußch the” 
ſame rock with Zpammondas, ahd by a ſueceſs'yery dif- 
ferent from the general expectation, ' and his dn fame, 
loft much of his former reputation. As to Epaminon- 
das indeed eee ork np u 60 
diſguſt his countrymen with thie ſea, leſt F gd for. > 
diers, they ſhould by little and Jirtle become, "as Plato: 
ſays, licentious and corrupt matihers : and therefore he 
1 | returned 


— 
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returned from Af and the iſlands, without doing any 
thing eonſiderable. Whereas Phiiopamen thinking his 
Kill in land : ſervice would prevail likewiſe, at ſea, only 
learnt what a ſhare experience has in making our. 


courage ſucceſsful, and howa important it is to be 
accuſtomed to thoſe things whichẽwe undertake to ma- 


nage. For he was not only Worſted in the fight for 
want of: ſkill} but having:rigged up an old ſhip, which, 
had been a famous veſſel forty years before, it proved 
ſo leaky that all the men on board had like to have 
been loſt. But finding that ther enemy, as if he had been 
driven out of the. ſea, had, in contempt. of him, be- 
ſieged Gythium, he preſently ſet ſail again; and as they 
did not expect him, but were rendered negligent by 


their late victory: heir landed in the night, barnt their 


camp, and killed a great number of them. .. 
A A few days after, as he was marching through ſome 


narrow paſſagesgi e Nabis came ſuddenly upon him, The 


Acheans were diſmayed, and in ſo ſtraight a lage, and 


vhich was / ſeiged'-by the ent my, deſpairedi taliget off 
with ſafety.Hihnamen made a little halt, and when 
he had 'viewedothe ground, made it appear, that; the 


greateſt thing in wur is kill in drawing up -AN;,ATMY. 
For by advancing only a few paces, and without any 
confuſion or trout j altering; his order accor ding to the 
nature of the place, he preſentiy took away all, appre- 
henſions from his men; and then charging, put the 


enemy to flight. But when he ſaw they fled not to- 


wards the city, but diſperſed themſelyves Very Where 
about the country! chich was very woody and uneven, 
and on account of therbrqoks:; and ditches was not paſ- 
ſable for horſe, he ſounded a iretreat, and eneamped by 


broad day- light: Then foreſeeing: the enemy would en- 
deavour to ſteal ſcatteringlyſ into the city in the, dark, 
he poſted ſtrong parties of the Aubæans all along the ri- 
vulets and hiflocks near che walls, Many of, Nabis's 
men fell into cheir hands; for returning not in a body, 
but as the chance of flight had iudiſpoſed of every, one, 
they were caught like birds, ere they could enter into 


the town. 
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For theſe things he was woriderfully beloved; and was 
alſo honoured in all the theatres of Greece; but he got 
the ſecret ill -will of Titus Flaminius, a man remarkably 
ambitious. For he thought that à Conſul of Rome 
ought to be more honoured by the Arbeans, than 4 
man of Arcadia; eſpecially ſeeing there was no com- 
pariſon between what he, and what Pbilopuamen had 
done for them. For he by one proclamation had re- 
ſtored liberty to all that part of Greece which had been 
in ſubjection to Philip and the Macedonian. After this 
Titus made peace with Nabis, and Nabis was circum- 
vented and flain by the Miclians. Things being then in 
confuſion at Sparta, Philopæmen laid hold on thatoccafiony: 
and coming upon the Spartans with his army, prevailed : 
on ſome by perſuaſion, on others by fear, and at laſ: 
brought the whole city over to the Habæam As it wat / 
no ſmall matter for Sparta to become a member of: 
Acheza, he was highly praiſed by the Habæans for 
ftrengthning the union by the addition of ſo great 
and powerful a city, and obtained not a little good: will 
from the nobility of Sparta itſelf, E hoped that he 
would be the friend and defender of cheir hberty:; 
Wherefore having raiſed a hundred atido rwenty: tales 
by ſale of the houſe and goods of Nabis; they decretd 
him the money, and determined to ſend ſoine perſons 
in the name of the city to preſent it! But here the 
honeſty of Philopæmen appeared, as it Was, a realouns3 
counterſeited virtue. There was not a man àamomſt 
them that would undertake to mention the matter tu 
him, but every one excuſing himſelf from his commiſ-— 
fion, they gave it at laſt to Timolaus, with whom Ph.. 
lopemen had lodged at Sparta. Timolays came to e. 
Zalopolis, and was entertained by Pbhilupumen; hut truck 
with admiration at his grave manner of diſcourſe his 
frugality and integrity, he Judged him not a man to be 
tempted by money, and fo, pretending other buſineſs, 
returned without mentioning a word ef the preſent. 
He was ſent again, and acted juſt as- before. But the 


(3) c. Livius had that year the-command of the Roman flect, ith . 
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third time, with great difficulty, he acquainted Ahle. 
2emen with the good - will of the city of Spar/q to him. 
Pbilopamen hearkened to him with pleaſure, and then went 
himſelf to Sparta, where he adviſed them not to bribe 


good men, and their friends, of whoſe virtue they 


might be ſure without charge 0 themſelves; but t 
buy off and ſilence thoſe bad men ho were perpetu- 
ally diſquieting the city with their ſeditious ſpeeches in 


the ſenate, or to the people; it being better to bar li- 


berty of ſpeech in enemies, than in triends. Such was 
Philopamen's contempt of monex. 255 

Diopbanes being aiterwards General of the Acheans, 
and hearing that the Lacedemonians were railing new 
commotions, reſolved to chaſtiſe them. They on the 


- neſus. Philopemen did what he could to appeaſe Die- 


phanes, and make him ſenſible, that at that time while 
(8) Antiochus and the Romans with ſuch powerful armies 
were contending in the heart of Greece, it was the duty 
of a man in his employment to keep a watchful eye 
over them, and by diſſembling and paſſing by many 


injuries to preſerve all quiet at home. Diapbanes woul 


not be ruled, but joined with Titus, and both together 
entering Laconia, marched directly to Sparta. Philo- 
gamen was ſo provoked, that he did an action not ſtrictly 

juſtifiable, but which proceeded from a great and un- 
daunted ſpirit; for getting into the town himſelf, he, 
though but a private man kept out both the Conſul of 
Rome and General of Anbæa, quieted the diſorders in 

the city, and united it once again to the Acheans 

Yet afterwards when he was General himſelf, upon 

ſome new miſdemeanor of the Lacedemomans, he brought 
back thoſe who had been baniſhed, put to death, as Po- 


 tybius writes, eighty, according to Ariſtocrates three hun- 


dred and fifty citizens, razed the walls, took away a 
conſiderable part of their territory, which he gave to 
the Magalopolitans, forced out of the country, and car- 
ried into Achea, all who had been made free of Sparta 
which he defeated that of Antiocbus neat Ephe/ur, | 

. 8 N en eee G * 5 r a (9) There 
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by the tyrants, except three thouſand who would not 


ſubmit to baniſnment. Thoſe he ſold for: flaves, and 
with the money, as if to inſult over them, built a porch 
at Megalopolis. Laſtly, unworthily trampling upon the 
Ee their calamities; and even glutting his 

atred with a moſt cruel and unjuſt action, he àba- 
liſhed the laws of Iycurgus, and forced them to educate 
their children and youth after the manner of the Achezs 
ans. For while they kept to the diſcipline: of Lycurgus; 
their ſpirits were haughty and invincible ; but now their 
calamities had given Philopemen opportunity to cut the 
ſinews of their commonwealth aſunder, they became 
humble and ſubmiſſive. Yet this laſted not long ; for 


applying, themſelves to the Romans, and getting their 


conſent, they ſoon threw off their new Acbæun cuſtoms, 


and, as much as in ſo miſerable and depraved'a condi- 


tion they cauld, re-eſtabliſhed their old diſcipline. 


When the war betwixt Antiochus and the Romans broke 


out in Greece, Philopæmen was a private man. At this 
he repined extremely, when he ſaw Antiochus remain idle 
at Chalcis, where he ſpent his time in courtſhip and 

allantry, and where he married a wife very inſuitable to 
Fis age; his men in the mean time being, diſperſed in 
ſeveral towns without order and without : commanders, 
and minding nothing but their pleaſures. Philopzmen 
uſed to ſay that he envied the Romans their: victory; 
and that if he had had the fortune to be tſien in com- 
mand, he would have ſurprized the enemy, and de- 
ſtroyed them all in the taverns. | When :4ipchus was 
overcome, the Romans preſſed harder upon Greece; and 
ſurrounded the Achæans withitheir/power.-Fhe:Jeading 
men in the ſeveral cities came over to their vintereſt 
and it ſeemed now that heaven had decreed that their 
power, already great, ſhould become univerſal, and chat 
the time was at hand when fortune after, all her changes 
and revolutions ſhould at laſti br immoveably fixed. 
Pbilopumen in this conjuntbure acted like a good pilot 
in a ſtorm; ſometimes he yielded to che neceſſity, of 
the times, but generally he continued ſteady, and uſed 
We d 2625 what to zd! peigeleb ad 1 
lace known as Colongs, There were 

two 
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his utmaſt endeavours to Keep alf h, were Confider> 
able, whetlier far: eloquente: or riches, firm in the dev 
fence of theit common Bberty.. 5-0. JIG 7 
Ariſtænetus a Megalopclitan oh; great credit; among the 
dcheas but always a favourer of the Romans, ſaid one, 
day in the ſenate, ha! the Romans ere: not ſo be diſ. 
leaked, or refuſed. auy thing. Plilopæmen heard him, with, 
filent indignation; but àt leſt: not being able to be- 
ſtrain his paſſion any longer, he ſaid to him, Aud 2 
jn ſuch haſte, wretched man, to behold an end of Greece d 
Manius, the Roman Conſul, after the defeat of ; Ant1o-- 
chus, moved the Adchegns to reſtore the baniſhed Laces. 
dæmonians to their country; which; motion... was fop- 
ported by Tizus. But Philopamen oppoſed ts" nos fer 
ay l- to the men, but becauſe, be was willing: that 
they ſhould be beholden to him and the 'Acbeans; not 
to Titus-arid the: Namausz for the next year when He yas 
Generalihiniſelf, he reſtored them. So impatient was 
his great ſpitit of doing anything at the command of 
others, and. ſo prone Was his. nature: be. contend .vigh Ma 
Peer power. ai E uy Ht It 03 t7..9 111555 | 
Being now ſeventy.y 705. of age, and the eighth time 
General, he was in Hopes to paſs in quiet, not only the 
year of bis magiſtragy, but his remaining life. For as 
diſeaſes are weaker in weaker bodies, the contentious 
humour of the- Grecians abated. much with their power. 
But envious fortune threw him down at the;'<loſe of 
his life, like one who with matchleſs ſpeed runs over 
all the race, and ſtumbles at the goal. It is reported, 
that being in company Where one was praiſed for a 
great commander, he replied, | here was 119: great ac- 
count to be made of a man, wwho bad fuſfered. hinjelf to. be 
taken alive ly bis enemies. A few days after, news came 
that Dinocrates a Meſſenian, a. particular enemy to Phile- 
pemen, and for his wickednels and villanies generally. 
hated, had. induced the Meſſenians to revolt from the 
Acheans,. and was about to ſeize a little place called 
(9) Colonis. Pbilopamen lay then ſick of a fever at A.- 
£05, "WER the news he haſted ug: and reached Me- 
galopolis, 
two towns near Me W one of which was called C:lore, and the 
B 3 | other 
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galopolis, which was diftant above four hundred furlongs, 
in one day. From. thence he preſently drew out a 
choice body of horſe, conſiſting of the chief men of 
the city, who were in the vigour of their age, and who 
earneſtly deſired to accompany him in the expedition 
both from their affection to him and from their love 
of glory. As they marched towards Maſſenr, meeting 
with Dinocrates about (1) Evander's hill, they charge 
and routed him. But five hundred freſh men, who had 
been left for a guard to the country, happening to ap- 
pear, the flying enemy rallied again about the hills. 
Pbilopamen fearing to be incloſed, and folicitous for his 
men, retreated over ground extremely difadvantageous, 
bringing up the rear in perſon. As he often faced about 
and ran upon the enemy, he drew them all upon himſelf; 
yet none of them dared to approach near him; they 
only ſhouted and wheeled about him at a diſtance. Be- 
ing deſirous to ſave every ſingle man, he left his main 
body ſo often, that at laſt he was left himſelf alone 
amidſt a great number of enemies: Vet even then 
none durſt come up to him, but attacking him with 
their darts at a diſtance, they drove him into ſteep ànd 
ſtony places where his horſe, could hardly paſs, though 
he ſpurred him continually. His age was no hindrance 
to him, for with perpetual exerciſe his body was ftill 
ſtrong and active. But being weakened with ſickneſs, and 
tired with his long journey, his horſe ſtumbling, threw 
him, incumbered with his arms, and faint, upon a 
hard and rugged piece of ground. His head being 
| 1 bruiſed with the fall, he lay a while ſpeech- 
leſs, fo that the enemy thinking him dead began to turg 
and ſtrip him. But when they ſaw him lift up his 
head, and open his eyes, they threw themſelves in 
erowy ds upon him, bound his hands behind him, and dar- 
tied him off, inſulting with the moſt opprobrious lan- 
uage and every kind of indignity a man who had never 
much as dreamed of being led in triumph by Dinocrates, 
The Meſſenians, wonderfully elated with the news, 
ether Corone. Plutarch probably lating this ſtory calls the place 
Means one of theſe, Liy in re- Corea, „ I7 ( ) Loa 
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about it, and left him. Inte mean time 4 
ſoldiers recovering 


a ſtand, calling him with — — cries, and qeprosching 
one another. with. their wlworthy and ſhameful cleapes 
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thronged to the city | Bug when they faw Philopamen 
in a poſture fo uitable:: ta the glory of: his great 
exploits and victories, maſt of them were ſtruck. with 
grief, and deplaring-the vanity and inconſtancy of human 
fortune, wept. with; compaſſion. Their tears by little 
and little turned to kind words, and they began to ſay. 
that they ought. to remember what he had done for. 
them and the common liberty, which; by driving away 
Nabis, he had preſerved. Some few, to make their 
court to Dinocrates, were for .tormenting,. and putting 
him to death, as a dangerous. and irreconcileable enemy, 
who if once he got looſe, would be ſtill more formid- 
able to Dingerates who had taken him priſoner, and ufed 
him with ſuch: indignity. They put him at laſt inte 
a dungeon under ground, which they called the traaſury, 
a place into which there came no air nor light from with 
_ and which having no doors, was cloſed; with a graat 
thrown: him in there, and rolled che ſtone 
\ of the dungeon, they placed a guard 


themſelves aſter their flight, and 
fearing he was dead ſince he appeared no here, rr we 


and with betraying their General, Who, to; preſerve 

their lives hadoſt þ his on. Aſten a diligess ſeaxch and 

5 hearing at laſt that he was taken, they ſpread 
the news through all the: towns of Aches, The Ache. 


ans reſented tlie misfortune deeply, and decreed c ſend 


and demand him, and in the mean dme drew heir. 
_ together for his reſcue 

While theſe things paſſed in "dion; Dimerates fears 
ing that delays would ſave Philopemen, reſolved to be 


| beforehand with. the Achaans;; wherefore as ſoon as 


night had diſperſed the multitude, he ſent. in the exc- 


cutioner with poiſon, and ordered him not to leave him 


till he had taken it. . was then N down, 

,"_..-.. Wrapt 
| (a) The hall of Sande is like- 7 ks which was not far from 
wiſe unknown ;, but Polybius and _ | 


Fax/axias mention a hill called is * 1 3 
; B 4 ; IR (a) This 


24 . Lit E k 2 Cal 
wrapt up in his cloak; not ſleeping, bow SEL: 
grief and trouble. — lighty and the 
man ſtanding by him with the poiſon, he ſtruggled £6? 
ſit-upyafid Brig the cup, aſked the executioner if he. 
had heard any thing of the horſemen, 3 y D. 
corlas? The man anſwering, that moſt of them had 
d wot ſafe; he hodded, and loohing ohearfully upon 
l is well, ſaid he, bas we are not every way unfor. 
mi. Then without peaking a word. more he drank: 
off the cup, and lay down again. His weakneſs ſtrugs? 
ling but ittle with a ren it diſpatched him pres. 
rn el. 2:1 d e cht, 
Ilie news of his gedth filled all Acbæn th grief and 
Jainientationi + | The youth, with ſome of the chief of che 
ſeyeral cities met at Megalopolis, with ia reſolution to 
take revenge without delay. They choſe (2) ) Lycortss' 
General, and, falling upon the Meſerianspibommiteed) 
terrible de vaſtations in their country; till hyã common 
conſent they yielded to the Abam. Ninbcuter pre- 
vented their revenge by Eilling . himſelf; “ Fhoeſe who. 
vored fot the death of Philopamenwete put tedeath bythe. 
— and choſe who! would: have had him ——— 


all ri Meer 1 Skin: 
irregular-manner, -butwith a mixttire ofitiiuinphal and. 
funenal Pomp, with orowens (of victory om their bead) 
and tears in their eyes;:and attended: hyctheir captive. 
enemies in fetters. © Holybius, the General's ſong carried 
the urn, whereof there was hardly anything ro be ſeen 
becauſe of the garlands and ribbons withehich it was 
covered. The chief of :the Aabæantimarched - near to 
Polybius,” The ſoldiers followed; their thorſes' Mere 
ſplendidly adorned, and: themſelves'compleatly: armed. 
and by their countenances ) they appeared — — 


gre eh me eee hank es wy _ e ; 
reofil 


(2) This was in _ Py cs who was in the action, 
year of the one hundred and and might be at that time A as 
forty-ninth Olympiad. Lycortas twenty 1 a 5 U 61 Sw 
Was the father of Po/z4/us the hi- | | 
TIE | | (3) Thirty: | 


who 855 es and that honou PE is never 


PHI LIVO H OE ME N. 25 
people from all the towns and villages. in the way, 
Hocked out to meet . as if he had been returning 
from conqueſt, -faluting. and touching the urn, 
joined the pn and went on to Megalepolis ; where 
when the old 9 women and children were mingled 
„ the Whole city was filled with cries and 
or the loſs 1 Phiſopamen, which they 

looked op 2 Period of th hei authority and pre- 
mong the Ans Thus he was honour- 

ably buried according to his 2 and the priſoners 
were ſtoned to death doc the. r 2 Ai monu- 


5 ment. 1 was; erected. - 


3 to RE | 
proſecuted him (as 10 he had been till = asan enemy 


to the Romans (). When ate was debated. Polybius 
anſwered the ſycophants at large; and neither Mun- 
mius nor his lieutenahts would ſuffer the honourable 


monuments of ſo great a man to be defaced, though 
he had often crofled both Titus and Adanius. - And they 


diſtinguiſhed well, in my opinion, between intereſt and 

ae between that which is n W 808 40 

IC ly xh ha | 
e e benen gta 


rewa are due to him w benefit, from him 
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ment 


(1) His true name was Flami- very different families, the former 
zinus; ſo he is called by Polybius, being Plebeians and the latter Pa- 
Ti, and all the other hiſtorians. zriciazs. In ſome manuſcripts of 
The Flaminii and Flaminini were Plutarch the name is written Fla- 

| | miniuusz 


T. Q. FLAMINIUS 47 
ment was ſoon appeaſed ; buy in beftowing favours he 
was conſtant and indefatigable. He treated thoſe to 
whom he had dome ſexviee witk as much civility and re- 
= as if he Had not conferred but received ann | 
1 ee 8 to — a 


77 om 41013 4 5 uc ier 
a N man. — PAPA wars; 
and her wie dae early to arms, learned 
betimes the a of cemmanding. Nlamimius was from 

his youth trained up te the profeſſion of arms, and in 
the war againſt Haumbül, was tribune under rw 
who was then Conful. - Marcellus indeed, — 
an ambuſcade; was cut off. But Titus getting 
vernment of Tarentum (then retaken) and of the ke 
about it, grew no leſs famous for his adminiſtration of 
juſtice; than for his military ſkill; for which reaſon he 
was appointed leader of thoſe two colonies which; were 

{ent into the cities of Narnia and Coſſa. This filled him 
with loftier thoughts; and made him ſtep over thoſc 
previous offices through which young candidates uſed to 
Paſs, of tribune of the e people, rætor; and AÆdile, and 
aim immediately at the Conſulſhip. Having cherefore 
theſe colonies ready at his command; he preſented 
himſelf as a candidate. But the tribunes of the people, 
Fulvius and Manlius, ſtrongly oppoſed him; alledging 
bow indecent a thing it was, that a man ſo young, 
who had not yet been initiated in the firſt myſteries of 
JOEL ould, in W of their laws, intrude 
| himfelf 
mininus; bat as the 5 of common reading. which probably 
copies read Flaminius, and Pla- is not an error of the tranſcribers, 


tarch in other places calls him fo, but of Plutarch himſelf. 
it was thought proper to retain the Th 


0 This 
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ad FEAR Fania power! However, 1 ſenate; 
remitted it to the peoples choice, (2) who; elected him 
Conful(thaugh, he was not, then thirty years gf age) to- 
gether with Sertus Alu. The. war againſt Hbilip and 
= Macedonians fell to Titus by hes andi this was x- 
tremely. fortunate to che Ramant; for that expedition 
deal General Who could employ the methods of 
mildneſs and per ſuaſion, rather than one Who would 
endeavour 40. ſucceed, merely by Vidlence and War, ! It 
is true that the kingdom of Macedon, furniſhed Philip 
with a ſuſſidient number af men 10, engagethe-Romans; 
but to maintain a long ai Jingeripg war, he was obli⸗ 
geil to call in aid from Greece; rect; 0 ſupply him 
with money and proviſions, with ſtreng olds: and re- 
treating placg. and, in a word, With All the- materials 
abwrar. „ Unleſs therefore; the; (Greanny,gonld.; be taken 
af from ſiding with Philip, this war, with him could pot 
be degidedrby a ſingle, hatfle. Now Grgere (which, had 
net hitherto held much correſpondence with the Ro. 
and. did but then begin to conceru itſelf with their 
its) would not ſo ſoon have embraced a, foreign 
yinkead of the goyernment it had been inured 
to, had not che Roman Conſul been ↄf a humane diſpo- 
fition;z80 cinfiguating addreſs. and 11725 ee 
who preferred gentle to violent mechods, hut above all, 
ons; whitihadza Aken geen IRON But the fol- 
lowäng account of his en will. bell lücken. bim as 
thele⸗particulars 80055 2 43 me det £4 78 
Titus Hoding that borh Sulpitigs' and Palla. (30, who! 
had; been his predeceſſots in iat command, had ng 
taken the field againſt che, Maagedonian till it was. late, in; 
the year, and then too did, not proſecute the war with 
me but waſted. their, tin e in ſkirmiſhing with Phi- 
hy merely to gain ſome p als. or e ſome e 
1.34 +65 T3 +4 FE $137 1. 21 J. we 171 IONS, 
162 This period wil lead us 01 rie in in. be five hundred 
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back exactly to the time of Flami- 


zinus's birth. Platarch tells us he 
was named Conſul with Sextus 
lis Petus, the ſecond, or ae- 
cording to others, the chird year 
of the one hundred and forty-fifth 


HF 


and fifty: fifth year of Rome, and 


that he was not full thirty years 


of age; from whence it follows 


that he was born in the five hun- 
dred and twenty ſixt | 
Rome, the ürſt year of the IT s 


and 


year of 


T. 0. FL AMIMNYUS. ay 
Gons; determined not to'trifle.away-a year, as they did) 
at home, in oſtentation of their new- gotten hondurs, 
and in the adminiſtration 'of civit affatfs; after which; 
in the cloſe of the year, they Hercolewthemfalves: to the 
army; by which artifice they prolonged their dignity 
and government to another year, acting the Cogſul in 
the firſt; and the General in the latter. But Titat be- 
ing extremely deſirbus to employ his authority in- 2 
vigorous proſecution of the wary flighted thoſe domeſtick 
honours and pretogatives. Requeſting theref6re of the 
ſenate that his brother Lucius might command the fleet, 
and taking withihim a-choice body of troops: cotſiſting 
of three thouſand of thoſe,” who, under Scipio, had defetited 
Ajarubal in Spain, and Hunnibal' in Africa, he gat fafe 
into Epirus. There he found Publius encamped with 
his army over- againſt Philip, WU had long been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the paſſage over the river Apſus, andi the ſtraits 
there; Pullius not having been able, on account of the 
natural ſtrength of the place, to effect any thing agaiuſt 
him. Titus therefore took upon him the conduct of the 
army, and having diſmiſſed Publius, Gay wittr ehquir- 
ing into the nature of the contin it: last c len 
The country is mo leſs Wb ninben than that of 
7, empe, but falls ſhort of it in beauty, not being entiched 
by the delightful verdure of trees, groves, fields and 
meadows. The 4 pſis runs between great and lofty 
mountains, (which, ſtanding as a vaſt bank on each 
ſide the river, make a deep and large channel in the 
midſt) and both in its appearance and in the ſwiftneſs 
of its current very much reſembles the river Peneus; it 
covers the foot of the hills on each fide; ſo that there is 
left only a craggy narrow: path eut out cloſè by the 
ſtream, not eaſily paſſable at anytime for an army, 
11 not en Re guarded by the enemy. — 
ITT T e 5 At > 74: LY vi: £291. ome, 
Fey iy. eighth gente eden eee IG | 
this .acgount,, agrees. with Leer an kane vd. 


Who ſa 5 that at th e me When 
Be proc ie 'libe 1 0p, then . S 35 Publius Sulpttius Gala was 


Jur: ing the 'celeb# Bonn f the Cob two" years before; | Pub- 
Thhwwan games, which happened ius Hellius Lappulus uns Conſul 
in the firſt year of the one hundred the year aſter Sulpitius. 


(4) This 


%% 2 n Ln 
ſome, therefore, who. adviſed. Titus to take a compaſs 
through: Daſſaretis, along the river Zycus, which was an 
eaſy paſſage. - But he was afraid that if he ſhould re. 
move too far from the ſea, into barren and almoſt un- 
cultivated countries, and Philip ſhould decline fighting, 
he might, through want of proviſions, be conſtrained 
to march back again to the ſea · ſide without effecting 
any thing, as his predeceſſor had done before him. 
This made him reſolve to force his way over the moun- 
tains. But Philip having poſſeſſed himſelf of them with 
his army, ſhowered down his darts and arrows from all 
parts upon the Romans. There were many ſharp ſkir- 
miſhes, and many were wounded and flain on both 
ſides; but ſtill there was no proſpect of ending the war. 
In the mean time ſome men, who fed their cattle in 
thoſe parts, came to Titus with a diſcovery, that there 
was a way round- about, which the enemy had neglected 
to guard, and through which they undertook to con- 
duct his army, and to bring them within three days ar 
fartheſt to the top of the hills. To gain the ſurer credit 
with him, they alleged that Charops the fon of Macbatas 
was not only privy to their deſign, but would make 
good all they had promiſed. This Charops was at that 
time Prince of Epirus; he was a friend to the Romans, 
and gave them aſſiſtance, though he did it privately 
for fear of Philip. Titus, confiding in him, ſent away 
a Captain with four thouſand foot and three hundred 
horſe: thoſe herdſmen were their guides, and were kept 
in bonds. In the day time they lay ſtill under the co 
vert of the hollow and woody places, but in the night 
> they marched by moon- light, for the moon was then at 
full. Titus having detached this party, lay ſtill after- 
wards with his main body; and only had ſome flight 
| ſkirmiſhes with the enemy that he mightkeepthem em- 
| ployed. But when the day arrived, on which thoſe who 
. marched round were expected upon the top of the hill, 
| he drew up early all his light and heavy armed troops, 


and dividing them into three parts, himſelf led the van, 
marching his men along the. narroweſt paſſage by the 
ſide of the river; there the Macedomans annoyed Him 
5 n ede Tat Tore 
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at a diſtance with their darts, and he engaged amid 


thoſe rocks hand to hand wich all who approached near 


him. In the mean time the other two ſquadrons, en 
either ſide of him, with prodigious alacrity and courage, 
clinging to the rocks, endeavoured to come to action. 
But when the ſun was up, a thin ſmoke diſeovered ir- 
ſelf riſing -afar off, like miſts that uſually hang 

the hills. This was unperceived by the enemy, becauſe 
it was behind them, for it eame from the troops who 
had already gained the tops of the hills; and che Ro- 
mans were as yet in doubt and ſuſpence; however in 


their toilſome and dangerous ſituation, they indulged 


a hope ſuitable to their deſires. But as it grew thicker 
and thicker, obſcuring che air, and mounting to a 
greater height, they no longer doubted but it was the 
ſignal of their companions; ' whereupon they gave 4 
loud ſhout, and climbing vp reſolutely, they drove the 
enemy into the'moſtcraggy places; in the mean timethole 


behind the enemy ecchoed back their ſhouts from the 
top of the mountain. The Macedowians immediately 


betook themſelves to flight; there fell not more than 
two thouſand of them, for the difficulties of the 

allowed not a long and cloſe purſuit. But the Romans 
pillaged their camp, ſeized upon their wealth and ſlaves, 
and became abſolute maſters of thoſe ſtraits. They then 
traverſed all Epirus, but with ſuch order and diſcipline, 
with ſuch temperance and moderation, that though they 
were far from the ſea, and at a great diſtance from their 


veſſels, were ſtinted of their monthly allowance of corn, 


and wanted the opportunities of markets to furniſh them - 
ſelves from; yet they did not plunder the country, 
which had proviſions enough of all ſorts in it. For 
Titus receiving intelligence that Philip rather fled than 
marched through Theſſaly, that he forced the inhabitants 
from the towns to take ſhelter in the mountains, that 
he burnt the towns themſelves, that a great part of che 
goods, which for the quantity or cumberſomeneſs of 

them the people could not carry with them, was given up 
as plunder to his troops, ſo that the whole country was 


ina manner r yielded up to the Romas army; 3 he earneſtly 


intreated 
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intreated his ſoldiers; that they would paſs through it 
as their om and as a place put into their hands; and 
indeed they quickly perecived by the event, what benefit 


they — from that orderly behaviour. For they no 


ſooner: entered Theſſaly, but the cities ſurrendered to 
chem; and the Grecianc, within Thermapyle ardently 


longed to commit themſelves into the hands of 71 — | 


The . Ach#ans broke their league with Philip, and voted 


to join with the Romans againſt him. As for the Opun- 


tines,” though the Ætaliuns, who then acted with great 
zeal in contederacy wich the Romans, ſtrongly. ſolicited 
them to put their city under their protection, they 


would not comply with their requeſt, but ging: for. 


Tons, delivered themſelves-up to him 

It is reported of Pyrrbus, that when at "firſt from, an 
eminencu, which gave him a full proſpect of the Roman 
army, he fa them drawn up in ocder of, battle, he laid 
that be diſcerned no barbarity in the barbarian ranks. Thus 
all who ſaw Tizus, could not but ſpeak of him in the 
ſume manner at the firſt view. For they whothad, been 
told by the Macedonians of an invader at the head of 
a barbarian army, carrying every where ſlavery and de- 


ſtruction, when inſtead of ſuch an one, they met a man 


in the floweriof his age, of a mild and graceful, aſpect, 
a Grecian in his voice and language, and a lover of true 
honeur, were wonderfully, charmed and delighted with 
him; and) when they left him, they filled the cities 
where chey came with an affettion and eſteem for him; 


as reckoning they had now got a leader to liberty. And 


when afterwards Philip ſeemed inclined to an accommo- 
dation, Titus came, and made a tender to him of peace 
and friendſhip, upon condition that the Greciaus ſhould 


be left to their own laws and liberties; and. that he 


ſnould withdraw his garriſons. This he refuſed to com- 
ply with. From chis time it was evident, to all, and 


even to the favourers and partiſans of Pbilip, chat the 


Romans came not to fight againſt the e d 
aer en Salat the Macedonians. wertet 
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All the reſt of Greece having immediately and volun- 
tarily ſubmitted to him, he marched into Bæatia, though 


without committing the leaſt act of hoſtility. The 
nobility and chief men of Thebes came out of their city _ 


to meet him, Theſe Thelaus, by the influence of (4) 
Brachyllas and his faction, favoured the Macedonians, 
but however complimented and paid reſpe& to Titus; 
for they were yet at amity with both parties. Titus 
received them in the moſt obliging and courteous man- 
ner, and as he went ſlowly on, he aſked various queſti- 
ons; and ſometimes entertained them with narratives, 
amuſing them on purpoſe that ſuch of his ſoldiers as 
were behind might come up with him. In this man- 
ner he and the Thebans came together into their city, 
not much to their ſatisfaction: they durſt not however 
deny him entrance, for a- conſiderable number of his 
men followed him. Tus ſtill proceeded to addreſs 
them, as if he had not had the city at his mercy, and 
perſuaded them to join with the Romans. King Attalus 
likewiſe made the. ſame requeſt to the Thebans, But 
Attalus being ambitious. to give Titus a ſpecimen of his 
eloquence beyond what, it ſeems, his age could bear, 
a dizzineſs or flux of rheum ſurprizing him in the midſt 


of his ſpeech, he ſwooned away, and being not long 
after conveyed by ſea into Ala, died there. As for the 


Beotians, they ſided with the Romans. 1 
When Philip ſent an embaſſy to Rome, Titus diſ- 
patched away agents on his part too, to ſollicit the 
ſenate to decree him a continuance in his command, if 

the war were to be continued; or if they determined to 
put an end to that, to let him have the honour of con- 
cluding the peace. For having a ſtrong deſire of glory, 
his fear was, that if another General were commiſſioned 
to carry on the war, the honour even of what was paſt 
would be loſt to him. But his friends tranſacted mat- 
ters ſo well on his behalf, that Philip could obtain none 

of his demands, and. the management of. the war was 

continued in Flaminius's hands. As ſoon as he _—_— 
Bæotiant, but was at laſt aſſaſſi · at the head of them. | 


nated by fix men, Aeuxippus being 8_ .4 
Vor. Ill, — * 5) Pobbing 
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the ſenate's determination, he with great ardour and 
confidence of ſucceſs marched directly into Theſſaly, to 
engage Philip. His army conſiſted of twenty-ſix thou- 
ſand men: whereof the Ætolians furniſhed ſix thouſand 
foot, and four hundred horſe. . The forces of Philip 
were much about the ſame number. They advanced 
each againſt the other, till both drew. near Scoluſa, where 
they reſolved to hazard a battle. The vicinity of two 
ſuch armies had not the effect that might have been 
eaſily ſuppoſed, to ſtrike into the generals a mutual 
terror of each other, but rather inſpired them with ardour 
and courage; the Romans being ambitious to conquer 
the Macedonians, whoſe ſtrength and valour Alexander 
had rendered ſo famous; ' whilſt the Macedonians on the 
other hand, eſteeming the Romans a more formidable 
enemy than the Perſians, hoped, if victory ſtood on their 
| fide, to make the name of Philip more glorious than 
that of Alexander. Titus therefore entreated his ſoldiers 
to exert their utmoſt reſolution, ſince they were now to 
contend in the midſt of Greece (the moſt glorious theatre 
in the world) with adverſaries renowned for ſtrength - 
and valour. Philip, on the other fide, began an ha- 
Tangue to his men, as is uſual. to do juſt before an 
engagement, to rouze their courage: and in order to 
His being the better heard, he mounted upon an emt- 
nence without their camp, which was a burying-placez 
either being ignorant of this circumſtance, or through 
too much haſte not attending to it (3). He was ſo con- 
cerned for the ſtrange deſpondency that ſeized his army 
at the unluckineſs of this omen, that he remained in his 
camp all that day, and declined fighting. But on the 
morrow at day- break, after a wet night, the clouds 
changing into a miſt, darkened all the plain; and as 
the day came on, a foggy thick air deſcending from the 
adjacent mountains betwixt the two camps, covered 
their ſtations from each other's view: - whereupon the 
parties which were ſent out on either ſide, ſome to form 
* (5) Polzbius takes no notice of eminence, does not mention that 
this particular; and Liuy, who ſuperſtitious reflection. 
tells us that Philip mounted on an hs 
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an ambuſcade, fome to make diſcoveries, falling in upon 


one another, quickly after they were thus detached from 
their main bodies, began the fight at the narrow paſſage . 
called Cynocephale [i. e. Dog's Heads, ] which are ſharp 
tops of hills that ſtand thick and cloſe to one another, 
and have gained the name from the likeneſs of their 
ſhape to a dog's head. Theſe ſkirmiſhes being attended 
with various ſucceſs, as might well be expected in ſuch 
uneven places, the ſame party being ſometimes hot in the 
purſuit, and ſometimes flying as faſt; each General com- 
manded out ſuccours from his camp, -as he ſaw his own 
men preſſed and giving ground; till at length the ſky 
clearing up, they diſcovered all that paſſed ; upon which 


the whole armies became engaged. Philip who was in 


the right wing, from the riſing ground advanced with 
his whole phalanx againſt the Romans, the braveſt of 


whom could not withſtand the force of their united 
| ſhields and their projected ſpears. But the left wing 


being, by reaſon of the unevenneſs of the ground, ſepa- 
rated and broken, Titus obſerving it, and having little 
or no hopes on that ſide where his army gave ground, 


made haſte to the other, and there charged the Macedo- 


niaus, who on account of the inequality and roughneſs 
of the country, could not keep their body intire, nor 
line their ranks to any great depth (in which their prin- 


cipal ſtrength conſiſted) but were forced to fight man 


to man, under heavy and unweildy armour. For the 
Macedonian phalanx is like an animal of enormous 


ſtrength, while it is united in one body, and locked cloſe 


together ſhield to ſhield ; but, if once broken, every 
ſingle ſoldier that compoſed it, loſes of his own private 
ſtrength, from the nature of their armour; and beſides, 
each of them is ſtrong, rather as among the reſt he 
makes a part of the whole, than in his ſingle perſon, 
(6) When theſe- were routed, ſome gave chace to the 
fugitives, others charged thoſe Macedonians in flank who 
were ſtill fighting; ſo that the victorious wing was 
(6) Plutarch takes no notice of this engagement. They are mens | 
the elephants, which F/amininus tioned both by Polybius and Livy. 
made uſe of with good ſucceſs in TUE BI 
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uickly broken and put to flight, and the men threwdown 
Nas arms. There were then ſlain no leſs than eight 
thouſand, and about five thouſand were taken priſoners. 
It was chiefly owing to the Ætolians that Philip himſelf 


. eſcaped : for whilſt the Romans were yet in purſuit, they 


fell to ravaging and plundering the camp, ſo that when 
the others returned they found no booty remaining. 
This from the firſt occaſioned quarrels and reproaches 
betwixt them. But afterwards they galled Titus ſtill 
more in aſcribing the victory to themſelves, and prepol- 
ſeſſing the Greeians with reports on their own behalf; 
inſomuch that their poets, and the common people in 
the ſongs that were ſung or written concerning this 


action, ſtill ranked the Atolians foremoſt : but the verſes 


that were moſt in every body's mouth were theſe : 


# | | 
See thrice ten thouſand brave Theflalians ſlain, 
- Unwept, unburied, on this fatal plain. 
. The fierce Etolians, and the Latian hoſt 
By Titus lead, this bloody congueſt boaſt. _, 
 Emathia's ſcourge! before whoſe hoſtile might 
More fwift than hinds bold Philip urg'd his flight. 


This was compoſed by Alcæus to inſult Philip, though 
indeed he belied him in it as to the number of the ſlain. 
However being frequently repeated, and by almoſt every 
body, Titus was more mortified at it than Philip ; for 


the latter in return ridiculed Alcæus in theſe verſes; 


On yon high mountain, ſtranger, deſt thou mark 


Phat tree jo lofty, without leaves or bark 2 


That tree a gibbet for Alcæus ſtands ; 
For ſuch reward Alcæus' verſe demands. 


But theſe things gave great uneaſineſs to Titus, who 
was very ambitious of acquiring a reputation among 
the 


(7) Plutarch muſt be miſtaken 
here, for Hannibal was not at that 
time in the court of Antiochus. 
The peace was made with Philip, 
and the liberty of Greece proclaim. 
ed by the voice of a herald inthe 
Ithmian games, in the firſt year 


of the hundred and forty-ſixth | 


Olympiad, during the Conſulſhip 
of Lucius Furi us Purfureo, and Mar- 
cus Claudius Marcellus; and it was 
not till the year following ; ander 
the Conſulate of Cato and Valeriu 


Flaccur, that Hannibal came tothe 
1 | court 
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the Grecians ; he therefore managed every thing after- 


wards by himſelf, and paid very little regard to the 
Atolians. This highly offended them; and when Titus 
liſtened to terms of accommodation, and had admitted 
of an embaſly from the Macedonian King, the Ætolians 
exclaimed in all the cities of Greece, that he ſold this 
peace to Philip, and that at a time when it was in his 
power to have put a final period to the war, and to 
have laid waſte that empire which firſt put the yoke of 
ſervitude upon Greece. But whilſt, with theſe and the 
like rumours, the Ætalians laboured to ſhake the Ro- 
man confederates, Philip ſuing for peace, and ſubmitting 
himſelf and kingdom to the diſcretion of Titus and the 
Romans, removed thoſe jealouſies. Thus Titus put an 
end to the war. He reinſtated Philip in his kingdom 
of Macedon, but enjoined him at the ſame time to quit 
Greece, and fined him a thouſand talents; he alſo took 
from him all his ſhipping, except ten veſſels, and ſent _ 
away Demetrius, one of this ſons, hoſtage to Rome. By 
this prudent conduct he made the beſt advantage of the 
preſent ſtate of affairs, and likewiſe provided for futu- 
rity. For (7) Hannibal the African, a profeſſed enemy 
to the Romans, and an exile from his own country, hav- 
ing not long fince arrived at King Antiochus's. court, 
exhorted that Prince to improve the fortune that had 


been hitherto ſo propitious to him. For his arms as 


yet had never failed of ſucceſs, and the grandeur of his 
actions had procured him the ſurname of Great; info- 
much that he began to aim at univerſal monarchy, but 
above all, was deſirous to make ſome attempt upon the 
Romans. (8) Had not therefore Titus upon à principle 

of prudence and fareſight lent an ear to peace, had 
Antiochus found the Romans engaged with Philip in 
Greece, and had theſe two princes, who were the 3 


court of Aafiocbls. of a powerful army, and that he 


(8) Polybius tells us, Flamininus was advancing towards £Exzrope. 
was induced to conclude a peace And he was afraid leſt Philip 
with Philip upon the advice he might lay hold on that conjunc-- 
had received, that Antiocbus was ture to continue the war. 
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and moſt powerful of that age, confederated for their comms 
mon intereſt againſt the Roman ſtate, Rome might once 
more have been expoſed to the ſame hazard, and reduced 
to the ſame extremities as ſhe had been by Hanibal, But 


now Titus opportunely interpoſing this peace between the 


wars, and removing thereby the preſent danger, before 
that which was but in expectation appeared, at once diſ- 
appointed Antiochus of his firſt hopes, and Philip of his 
laſt refuge. In the mean time the ten commiſſioners dele- 
gated to Titus from the jenate, adviſed him to reſtore the 
reſt of Greece to liberty, but to keep garriſons in Co- 
rinth, Cbalcis, and Demetrias, as a ſecurity againſt Anti · 
ochus. But the Ætolians, always noted for calumny, took 
from thence an occaſion to raiſe commotions in the cities, 
calling upon Titus to knock off the ſhackles of Greece; 
(for ſo Philip uſed to term the aforeſaid three cities). 
They aſked the Grecians, Whether it were not matter of 


much conſolation to them, that, though their chains weighed 


heavier, yet they were now neater and better poliſbed than 
Formerly? Whether Titus were not deſervedly admired by 
them as their benefactor, who bad unſhackled the feet of 
Greece, and tied ber up by the neck? Titus vexed hereat;, 
made it his requeſt to the council, and at laſt prevailed 


in it, that the garriſons in theſe cities ſhould be re- 


moved, that ſo the Grecians might be indebted: to him, 


| not for a partial but entire. favour. Juſt at this time 


the thmian games were celebrated, and multitudes fat | 
crouded in the theatre to ſee the exernides for 3 
who at laſt found reſpite from war, and was in full 
ſeſſion of peace, and entertained farther hopes o 
gaining her liberty too, ſeemed to keep holyday — i. 
While theſe games were celebrating, ſilence was com- 


manded by ſound of trumpet; and the crier, ſtepping 
Forth amidſt the ſpectators, made proclamation, That 
ze Roman ſenate, and Titus Quintius the Proconſular 


General, having vanquiſhed King Philip and'the Macedo» 


nians, reftured tbe Corinthians, Locrians, Phocians, Eu- 


beans, Achæans, Pthiotæ, Magneſians, Theſſalians, 


and Perræbians, to their liberty; took off all impaſitions 


yen them, and withdrew their garriſons. At firſt, —_— 
hearc 
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heard not at all, and others not diſtinctly what was ſaid; 
but there was a ſtrange murmur and commotion in the 
theatre, ſome wondering, ſome aſking, ſome calling 
out to the crier to repeat it again. When therefore 

filence was again commanded, the crier railing. his 

voice, his ſpeech more eaſily reached the ears of the 

whole aſſembly. The ſhout, which they gave in that 

ecſtaſy of joy, was ſo incredibly great that it was heard 
as far as the ſea. The people all roſe up, there was no 
further regard paid to the diverſions they came for, but 

all eagerly embraced one another, and ſaluted Titus as 

the Saviour and Defender of Greece. The hyperbolical 
accounts. that have often been given of the ſtrength 

there is in voices, and of the wonderful effects of it, 

were verified upon this occaſion: for the crows that 
were then accidentally flying over the ſtage, fell down 

dead upon the ſhout. The breaking the air muſt needs 
be the cauſe of this; for the voices being numerous, and 
the acclamation violent, the parts of the air were ſepa- 
rated from each other, and a void ſpace was left which 
could give no ſupport to the birds; unleſs we ſhould 
rather imagine theſe crows to fall and die, ſhot with the 
noiſe as with a dart. Perhaps too there might be a cir- 
_ cular agitation of the air, juſt as a whirlpool is pro- 
duced in the ſea by the violence of a ſtorm. „ 

As for Titus, (the ſports being now quite at an end) 

he was ſo beſet on every ſide, and by ſuch multitudes, 
that had he not, obſerving the throng and concourſe of 
the people, timely withdrawn, he would ſcarce, it is 
thought, have ever got clear of them. But when they 
had tired themſelves with acclamations all about his 
pavillion, and night was now come, whatever friends or 
fellow- citizens they ſaw, they kiſſed and embraced 
them, and then retired to ſpend the evening in feaſt- 
ing and mirth. Then, no doubt, redoubling their 
Joy, they began to recolle& and talk of the ſtate 
of Greece ſaying, that though ſhe bad been engaged in ſo 
many wars in defence of her liberty, yet it was never more 
Pleaſant or ſecure than now when it was obtained by the 
arms of others: that ſbe now enjoyed, even without blood- 
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ſhed and mourning, that prize which is of all others the 

moſt glorious and beſt worth contending for : that courage 
and wiſdom were indeed rare amongſt men; but that of all 
good things juſtice was the meſt rare. For though ſuch men as 

Ageſilaus, Lyſander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, knew how 
to act the General's part, how to manage a war, and bot 
_ to bring off their men viftorious by land and ſea; yet they 

knew not how to employ their ſucceſs to generous and noble 
purpoſes ; for excepting the battles of Marathon, Salamin, 

Platææ, and Thermopylz, and Cimon's exploits at 
Eurymedon, and on the coaſts of Cyprus, Greece fought 
all ber other battles againſt and to enſiaue herſelf , ſhe erectad 
all ber trophies to her own ſhame and miſery, and was 
brought to ruin and deſolation by the villainy and ambition of 
her rulers. But a foreign nation, which could at beſt be 
ſuppoſed to retain only a faint remembrance of its ancient 
deſcent from us (g), a nation from which Greece could not 
expect any friendly thoughts and deſigns, nor any expreſſion 
of kindneſs even in words, has retrieved Greece from ber 
 ſevereſt preſſures, and deepeſt extremities, has reſcued ber 
out of the hands of inſulting tyrants, and reinflated her in 
ber former liberties, 

Thus they employed their tongues and 3 
whilſt Titus's actions made good what had been pro- 
claimed: for he immediately diſpatched away Lentulus 
to A/ia, to ſet the Bargylians free; and Titillius (1) to 
Thrace, to ſee the garriſons of Philip removed out of the 
towns and iſlands there, Publius Villias ſet Tail in order 
to treat with Antiochus about the freedom of the Greci- 
ans under him. Titus himſelf paſſed on to Chalcis, and 
ſailing thence to Magngſia, he expelled the garriſons 
there, and ſurrendered the government into the people's 
hands. At Argos he was choſen judge or moderator of 
the Nemean games, and executed his office to the entire 
ſatisfaction of all preſent, There he made a ſecond 
publication by the crier of liberty to the Grecians: and 
till through all the cities as he paſſed, he preſſed upon 
them conformity to their laws, a conſtant practice of 

| Juſtice, 


0 9) ban to Dionyſus of at firſt chiefly from thoſe Grecian 


Halicarneffu Rome was peopled colonies which had ſettled i * _ 
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Juſtice, and unity and friendſhip with each other. The 


ſeditious among them he quelled, the baniſhed he 


brought home; and in ſhort, his conqueſt over the 


Macedonl ans, gave him not a more ſenſible pleaſure, 
than his ſucceſs in reconciling Greeks with Greeks ; fo 


that their liberty ſeemed now the leaſt part of the kind- 
neſs he conferred upon them. 4 | 

It is ſaid, that when Lycurgus the orator had reſcued 
Xenocrates the philoſopher from the collectors who were 


hurrying him away to priſon for the Me/zcia, (taxes 


which were paid by ſtrangers reſiding at A/hens) and 
roſecuted them at law for the affront offered to the 


philoſopher, he afterwards meeting the children of Ly- 


curgus, ſaid, Children, I have made a noble return to your 
father for the ſervice he did me; for all men praiſe him upon 
my account. But the returns which attended Titus and 
the Romans for their beneficence to the Greeks terminated 
not in empty praiſes only; for their empire by theſe 
means was greatly enlarged, and they deſervedly gained 
the eſteem and confidence of all nations, many of whom 
not only admitted the governors fer over them by Rome, 
but even ſent and entreated to be under the Roman 

vernment. Neither was this done only by common- 


wealths and cities; hut kings oppreſſed by kings caſt 
themſelves into their protection. So that in a very 


ſhort time, (though perhaps not without a divine inter- 
poſition) the whole world became ſubject to them. Titus 
alſo valued himſelf moſt of all upon the liberty he re- 
ſtored to Greece; for having dedicated ſome ſilver tar- 
gets together with his own ſhield, at Delpbi, he inſcribed 
upon them the following verſes , 


Ye kings who joy the. courſer's ſpeed to prove, 
Ze Spartan twins of Tyndarus and Jove; 
To yen Flaminius of Æneas' line | 
Preſents fair liberty, a gift divine. 

When Greece deſpair'd in ſlav'ry's galling yoke, 
A Roman hand it opprobrious bondage broke, | 
before the time of Romulus, i | ad 
(1) Zivy and Polybius call him Lucius Stertinius. £1 
= | | (2) Li 
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He offered alſo to Apollo a golden crown, with this ins 
ſcription on it: 


Bright God of day. 7 he mighty chief * leads 
 Zneas' progeny to martial deeds, _ 
Gives for thy locks ambrofial and divine 
This crown which bands of radiant gold entwine. 
Far-ſhooting God ! diſtinguiſb d Titus“ name 
With all the glory that bis virtucs claim. 


The ſame thing has twice happened to the Grecians 
in the city of Corinth: for Titus then, and Nero again 
in our days, both at Corinth, and both at the celebra- 
tion of the /#hmian games, gave liberty to the Grecians, 

and the right of governing themſelves by their own 
laws. The former, (as hath been ſaid) proclaimed. it 
by the crier ; but Nero did it in the publick aſſembly, 
from the tribunal, in an oration he there made to the 

people. But this happened long after. Titus after this 
commenced a glorious and juſt war againſt Na#ts, that 
moſt profligate and cruel tyrant of the Lacedemonians ; 
but herein at laſt he diſappointed the expectations of 
the Grecians. For when he had an opportunity of tak- 

ing him, he would not make uſe of it, but concluded a 

peace with him, leaving Sparta ſtil] miſerably enſlaved. 

(2) Whether he feared, that if the war ſhould be-pro- 
tracted, Rome would ſend a new General who might 

rob him of the glory of it; or whether he envied the 
reputation of Philopemen, a man who had ſignalized 

Himſelf among the Greczans upon all other. occaſions, 
but in that war efpecially had given wonderful proofs 
both of his courage and his prudence, one whom the 

Grecians celebrated in their theatres, and honoured 
equally with Titus: for he ſcorned that an Arcadian, 
who had commanded only in a few combats upon the 

| confines 


(2) b ives this reaſon, but able time; the enemy's country 
at the ſame time mentions others could ſupply him with nothing, 
that are more for the honour of for all had been laid waſte; 0 
Flamininus. Winter was coming that proviſions were to be ſent for 
on, and Sparta was to be beſieged, a great way off, and it would be 
which might 9 a conlider- very difficult ta get N 1 

tides, 


— 
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- confines of his own country, ſhould be looked on by 


them with as much admiration as the Raman Conſul, 
who fought on the behalf of all Greece. Titus, however, 
ſaid in his excuſe, that he put an end to the war only 
then, when he foreſaw that the tyrant's deſtruction muſt 


have been attended with the ruin of the other Spartans. 


The Acheans indeed decreed many honours to Titus, 
but none ſeemed equal to the greatneſs of his ſervices, 
unleſs it were one preſent which pleaſed him beyond all 
the reſt. It was this: the Romans, who in the war with 
Hannibal had the misfortune to be taken captives, were 
ſold as ſlaves, and diſperſed in various places z twelve 
hundred of them were at that time in Greece, That turn 
of their fortune always rendered them objects of compaſ- 
ſion, but more particularly then, as well it might, 
when ſome met their ſons, ſome their brothers, ſome 
their acquaintance, who were freemen and conquerors, 
while they themſelves were ſlaves and captives. Titus, 
though deeply concerned for them, yet took none of 


them from their maſters by conſtraint. But the Achæ- 


ans redeeming them at five Minæ each, brought them 


all together into one place, and made a preſent of them 


to him, as he was juſt going on ſhipboard ; ſo that he 
now ſailed away with the higheſt ſatisfaction; his gene- 


rous actions having procured him as generous: returns, 


worthy of ſo brave a man, and ſuch a lover of his 
country. This ſeemed the molt pompous part of all 
his ſucceeding triumph ; for theſe redeemed Romans, as 
it is the cuſtom of ſlaves upon their manumiſſion to 
ſhave their heads, and wear a peculiar kind of caps, 


followed in that habit Titus's triumphal chariot, But 
to add to the ſplendor of this ſhow, there were the Gre · 


cian helmets, the Macedonian targets and ſpears, and 
the reſt of the ſpoils borne along in pomp before him, 
8 beſide 


| ſides, Villia, who was | juſt re- and land army more numerons 


turned from the court of Antiochus, than before. If therefore a rup- 
brought advice, that the peace ture ſhould happen whilſt the Ro- 
with that Prince was not to be de- mans were employed in the ſiege 
pended upon, for that he was al- of Sparta, what forees had they to 
ready entered Europe with a fleet, oppoſe ſo powerful an — * 
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veſide vaſt ſums of money; for, as Hanus relates it, 
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there were carried in his triumph three thouſand ſeven 
hundred thirteen pounds weight of unwrought gold, 
forty-three thouſand two hundred and ſeventy of filver, 
fourteen thouſand five hundred and fourteen pieces of 
coined gold, called Philipicks ; beſide which Philip owed 


a thouſand talents ; though the Romans were afterwards 


prevailed upon, chiefly by the mediation of Titus, to 
remit this debt, withal declaring Philip their ally and 
confederate, and ſending him home his ſon WhO had 


been delivered to them as an hoſtage. 


After this, Antiochus made an expedition into Greece 
with a numerous fleet, and a powerful army, ſoliciting 


the cities there to ſedition and rebellion. In this he was 


aſſiſted by the Ætolians who had long borne an enmity 
to the Romans, and now ſuggeſted as a cauſe and pre- 
text for the war, that he came to bring the Grecians 
liberty; whereas they never leſs wanted it, for they 


were free before; but, for want of a more ſpecious 


pretence, they inſtructed him to colour his enterprize 
with this ſplendid namie. The Romans fearing the re- 
volt of the Grecians and the power of Antiochus, ſent the 
Conſul Manius Atilius to take the charge of the war, 
and appointed Titus his Lieutenant (3) out of regard to 
the Grecians. At his firſt arrival he confirmed the fide- 
lity of ſuch of them as were friends to the Romans; and 


the defection of ſuch as began to waver was prevented 


by the good- will they bore him, as a diſeaſe is checked 
an its infancy by timely remedies. Some few there were 
whom the Ætolians had before-hand ſo wholly tainted 
and perverted, that all his endeavours were ineffectual 
with them; yet theſe, howſoever angry and exaſperated 
he was againſt them before, he ſaved and protected, 


when the engagement was over. For Antiochns, receiv- 


ing a defeat at Thermopylz, not only fled the field, but 
hoiſted fail inſtantly for Ma. Upon this Manius the 


Conſul laid ſiege himſelf to ſome of the Etolians; others 


he 


(3) Aecording to * i was not Titus, but Leis, Dintins Flami- 
,. 
(4) ff fon 
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he abandoned to King. Philip. Thus the Dolopians and 
Magnefians on one hand, and the Aibamanians and Aperan= 
tians on the. other, were haraſſed by the Macedonians, 
whilſt Manius laid waſte Heraclea, and beſieged Nau- 
pactus, then in the hands of the Ælalians. But Titus 
being touched with compaſſion for Greece, came from 
Peloponneſus to the Conſul. At firſt he reproached him 
for ſuffering Philip to reap the whole profit of the war 
though he himſelf had gained the victory, and for ſpend- 
ing his time in the ſiege of a ſingle town, merely to 
gratify his anger, whilſt the Macedonians over- ran ſeve- 
ral nations and kingdoms. Titus happened to ſtand 
then in view of the beſieged, they no ſooner ſaw him, 
but they called to him from their wall, and ſtretching 
forth their hands, implored his favour. He made them no 
reply, but turning about with tears in his eyes, he went 


away. However, ſome time after he diſeourſed on the 
ſubject ſo effectually with Manius, that he calmed his 


paſſion, and prevailed with him to grant a truce to the 


Atolians, and to give them time to ſend deputies to 


Rome to petition the ſenate for favourable terms. But 


the hardeſt taſk, and that which put Tztus to the greateſt 
difficulty, was to intercede with Manius for the Chalc:- 


dians, who had incenſed him by a marriage, which 
Antiochus had folemnized in their city even after the 
war was begun; a match every way unſuitable as well 
as unſeaſonable, for he was far advanced in years, and 
the bride very young. She was the daughter of Cleoptole- 
mus, and a perſon of incomparable beauty. On this 


| occaſion the Chalcidians both embraced the King's inte- 


reſts with zeal and alacrity, and yielded him their city 
for his retreat during the war. Anutiochus therefore after 


his defeat fled to Chalcis; and taking his bride, his 


money and friends with him, failed from thence to Ala. 
And now Manius's indignation carrying him in all haſte 
againſt the Chalcidians, Titus followed him, endeavour- 
ing to appeaſe his reſentment; and at length by force 
of entreaties to him, and by a ſedulous application to 


ſucceeded. 


others of the greateſt quality and intereſt in Rome, he 


- The 
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The Chalcidians thus deriving their ſafety from Titus, 
dedicated to him all the beſt and moſt magnificent of 
their publick ſtructures; and theſe inſcriptions may be 
ſeen upon them to this day, The people dedtcate ibis 
gymnaſium to Titus and to Hercules : and. again, The 
people conſecrate the place called Delphinium 10 Titus and 
zo Apollo. And what is yet more, even to our time, 
there is a prieſt of Titus formally elected and declared; 
and when they ſacrifice to him, after the libations are 
over, they ſing a hymn to his honour, the greateſt part 
of which for the length of it we omit, but ſhall tran- 
ſcribe the concluſion of it which is this; i | 


The ſons of Rome with joy we iruſt ; 

To all their vows minutely juſt 

To Jove ye muſes raiſe the ſong; © 

To Jove and Rome your ſtrains belong; | | 
The Roman faith and Titus fing; A 
Io Titus! Saviour ! Xing! | 


Other parts of Greece alſo heaped honours upon him 
ſuitable to his merits; but that which rendered theſe 
honours truly valuable was the ſincere affection of the 
people who beſtowed them, , which he had gained by 
his moderation and equity. For if he were ever at va- 
riance with any one upon the account of buſineſs, or 
through emulation and ambition (as once with Philo- 
pamen, and another time with Diophanes, General of the 
Achzans) his reſentment went not far, nor did it ever 
break out into acts; but when it had vented itſelf in a 
freedom of diſcouſe which is uſual m publick debates, 
there was an end of it. No one ever found him re- 
vengeful and implacable, though he often ſhowed him- 

ſielf haſty and paſſionate ; but otherwiſe he was a moſt 
agreeable 1 and in his converſation a great 
deal of wit and pleaſantry was joined with good ſenſe. 
For inſtance, deſigning once to divert the Acbæans 
from their purpoſe of conquering the iſland of Zaqn- 
thus, It will, ſaid he, be as dangerous for the Achæans 10 
put their bead out of Peloponneſus, as it is for a tortoiſe 
40 truſt his out of his ſhell, When he and Philip firſt 
a e 
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met to treat of a peace, the latter complaining bat 
Titus came with a numerous train, but himſelf came alone: 
Yes, replied Titus, you have made yourſelf alone, by killing 
all your friends and relations. At another time, Dino-, 
crates the Meſſenian, having drank to exceſs at a feaſt 
in Rome, danced there in a woman's habit, and the. 
next day applied to Titus for aſſiſtance in his deſign to 
get Meſſene out of the Acbæans hands. I. ball, lays he, 
conſider of it; but I wonder that you who are forming de- 
ſigns of ſuch moment, can fing and dance at a feaſt. When 


the ambaſſadors of Antiochus were recounting to the 


Acbæaus the number of their maſter's forces, and men- 
tioning all the different names by. which they were di-. 
ſtinguiſhed, I ſupped once, ſays Titus, with a friend, and 
could not but chide him for the number of diſhes be bad prepared; 
and withal I admired whence he had ſo readily furniſhed 
himſelf with that variety; my friend anſwered, All this. 
is nothing but pork, only the ſauce and cookery has made it 
look like different ſorts of food. In the ſame manner, O 
Achæans, I. ſay to you, be not aſtoniſhed at the power of 
Antiochus, when you hear of pikemen, halberdiers, and cui- 


 raffiers, for they are all but Syrians differently armed. 


After theſe exploits in Greece, and the concluſion. of 
the war with Artiochus, Titus was created Cenſor. This 
is an office of the higheſt dignity, and in a manner the 
chief preferment in the commonwealth. The ſon of 
Marcellus, who had been five times Conſul, was his col- 
legue. They expelled four of the ſenators, but they 
were not men of conſiderable note. They admitted all 
that offered themſelves to the right of Roman citizens, 
provided their parents were free perſons. But this was 
more by conſtraint than, their own choice; for Terentius 
Cleo, then tribune of the people, out of oppoſition to 
the nobility, perſuaded the populace to order it to be 
done. The two moſt eminent and powerful men in 


the city at this time were Scipio Africanus and Marcus 


Cato, who were at variance with each other: the former 
Titus made preſident of the ſenate, as a man who ſur- 
paſſed all others in dignity and virtue; but he became an 
enemy to Cato upon the following unhappy occaſion. 
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Titus had a brother, Lucius Flaminius, whoſe diſpoſition 
was in all reſpects unlike his, and who was extremely 
diffolute and licentious in his pleaſures, and paid no 
regard to decency. There was a youth whom he loved 
for a vicious purpoſe, and carried with him every where, 
even when he was commander of an army or governor 
of a province. One day as they were drinking at ta- 
ble, the boy fondly ſaid to Lucius; I love you, Sir, (0 
dearly, that, preferring your ſatisfattion before my own, 1 
have foreborn ſecing the gladiators, though ] have never ſeen 
a man killed in myllſe. Lucius delighted with what the 
boy ſaid, replied, Let not that trouble thee, for if thou 
Baſt a mind to ſee a man killed, I will quickly ſatisfy thy 
longing; and immediately ordered.a condemned man 
to be fetched out of the priſon, and the executioner to 
be ſent for, whom he commanded to ſtrike off the 
malefactor's head in the midſt of their jollity, before 
they roſe from table. Valerius Antias varies the ſtory 
a little, and tells us, that Lucius did not this to gratify 
a boy, but a miſtreſs. But Liuy out of the oration of 
Cato, relates it, that a Gaul, who had been a deſerter, 
coming with his wife and children to the door, Lucius 
cook him into the banqueting-room, and killed him 
with his own hand, to gratify his paramour. Cato, it 
is probable, might ſay this to aggravate the crime he 
ſtood charged with: but that the ſlain was no ſuch fu- 
gitive, but a priſoner, and one condemned to die, is aſ- 
ſerted by many writers, and particularly by Cicero in his 
treatiſe of old age, where he brings in Cato himſelf 
giving that account of the matter. - Upon this account, 
Cato, who in his .cenſorſhip was ſollicitous to remove 
all ſcandalous perſons from the ſenate, expelled Lu- 
cius, though he had been Conſul. His brother looked 
upon this as a proceeding that reflected diſhonour upon - 
himſelf. Hereupon both of them came out, and ap- 
pealed to the people in a ſubmiſſive manner, with tears 
in their eyes, requeſting that Cato might only ſhow the 
reaſon of his fixing ſuch a ſtain upon ſo honourable a 
family. The citizens thought it a juſt requeſt, and 
5 8 %% 1; ls 
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Cato without any heſitation came out, and ſtanding 

up with his collegue, interrogated Titus whether he 
knew the ſtory of the feaſt. Titus anſwering in the 
negative, Cato gave him an account of it, and bid 
Lucius declare upon oath whether it was true or not. 
Lucius made no reply ; whereupon the people deter- 
mined the diſgrace to be juſt, and honourably attended 
Cato home from the tribunal. But Titus ſo deeply re- 
ſented his brother's diſgrace, that he joined with thoſe 
who had long been enemies to Cato; and winning over 
a major part of the ſenate to him, he revoked and an- 
nulled all the contracts, leaſes, and bargains, made 
formerly by Cato, relating to the publick revenues, 
and ſtirred up many and violent proſecutions againſt 
him. But I will not determine whether he acted wiſely 
and well in preſerving an inveterate hatred againſt a 
lawful magiſtrate, and a good citizen, for the ſake of a 
man who was indeed related to him, but unworthy to 


| be ſo, and who had ſuffered no more than he deſerved. 


But notwithſtanding all this, when afterwards a ſhow 
was exhibited to the people in the theatre, and the fe- 
nators were ſitting as uſual in the upper ſeats: accord- 
ing to their rank, Lucius was ſeen below in a mean diſ- 
honourable place. This made an impreſſion upon the 
people, who could not endure the ſight, but continually 


called to him to go higher, till he was got among thoſe | 


of conſular dignity, who received him into their ſeat. 

The natural ambition of Titus was generally ap- 
plauded, whilſt the wars we have given a relation. of 
afforded proper occaſion-to exerciſe it; for even after 
the expiration of his conſulſhip' he accepted-of a mi- 
litary tribuneſhip, though. nobody preſſed it upon him. 
But when he was out of all employ in the government, 
and far advanced in years, he was highly cenſured:for 
retaining ſtill his violent thirſt for fame, and indulging 
a youthful heat and impetuoſity in that inactive ſeaſon 
of life. To ſome ſuch tranſport, it is thought, his be- 
haviour to Hannibal was owing, which loſt him the, 
love and eſteem of many (4). For Hannibal having mw 
this embaſſy to t bee n s lat In it was. 

wo — 0 N 0 — n many years later * t "I 
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his country, firſt took ſagttuary. with PORN but he 
having been glad to make a peace after the battle in 
1 Hannithal was obliged to ſhift for himſe}f by a 
ſecond flight, and after wandering through many coun- 
tries, fixed at length in Hithyma at the court of Prufias, All 
the Romaus knew where he was; but they looked upon 
him with contempt as a man enfeebled by age, and one 
whom fortune had quite caſt off. Titus, coming ambaſſador 
thither, and (though he was ſent from the ſenate to 
Prufias upon another errand) ſeeing Hannibal there, could 
not endure that he ſhould be 1uffered to live. And 

though Praſias uſed much interceſſion and many in- 
treaties in favour of him, as an acquaintance, a friend, 
and a ſuppliant who had implored his protection, Ti- 
##5 was not to be entreated. There was an ancient 
Oracle, it ſeems, which: deen n. of © loonie 


wy 1 
Libyſſan earth foalt Hannibal lh. 


He interpreted this to be meant of Libya, and die 
that he was to end his days at Carthage. But there is 
a ſandy place in B:zbyma, bordering on the ſea, and near 
om a lirtle village called Zzbyja. Hither Hamubul 
chanced to retire ; and having ever from the beginning 
diſtrufted the eaſy and ductile nature of Pruſſas, and 
feared the reſentment of the Romans, he had long be- 
fore ordered ſeven ſubterraneous paſſages: to be dug un- 
der his houſe ; theſe were continued a great way under 
und, and terminated in ſeveral different places, but 
were all -undiſcernible from without. As ſoon, there- 
fore, as he heard that T had ordered him to be taken, 
he attempted through theſe caves to make his eſcape; 
but finding them beſet with the King's guards, / he 
reſolved to kill himſelf. Some ſay, that winding his 
cloak about his neck, he commanded his ſervant to 
ſet his knee againſt his back, and not ceaſe. from twiſt- 
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others 1 he drank bulls-blaod, after the example of 
Tbemiſtocles and Migas. Livy writes, that he had poiſon 
in readineſs, which he mixt for the purpoſe, and that 
taking the cup into his hand, he ſaid, Lei us eaſe the 
Romans of their continua dread and care, fince they think 
it long and tediaus: to wait the death of an hated 10 man. 
Yet ſhall nat Titus gain a cqnqueſt worth envying, nor 4 
reputation equal ta that of his predeceſſors, who ſent to cau- 
en Pyrrhus, an enemy; and congueror too, againſt the poi- 
ſon prepared far tim by rior. Thus various are the 
reports of Hannibals death. But when the news of it 
came to the ſenators ears, it raiſed indignation in man 
of them int Titus; and they blamed his afficiouf- 
neſs as well 


Il as his cruelty ; for When there was neither 
any reaſon of ſtate, nor other circumſtance to require 
it, he out of a prepoſterous affectation of glory, and to 


raiſe himſelf a name as the e of Hannibal, put 


him to death, though at that time, like a bird that has loſt 
his wings and tail through age, he was let alone to live 
quietly and tamely. They now more than ever ad- 
mired and extolled the clemency and generoſity of Scipio 
Africanus ; for when he had vanquiſhed Hannibal in Africa, 
who till then was terrible and invincible, he neither 
baniſhed him his country, nor required his countrymen 
to do it. Nay, at a parly juſt before they joined bat- 
tle, Scipio embraced him ; and in the peace made after 
it, he put no hard conditions upon him, nor inſulted 
over his misfortune. - It is reported that they had anq- 
ther meeting at Epheſus, and as they were walking to- 
gether, Hannibal induſtriouſly took the upper - hand; 
Africanus took no notice of it, but walked on without 
the leaſt concern. Afterward they began to talk of 
Generals; and when Hannibal affirmed, that Alexander 
was the greateſt commander the world had ever ſeen, 
that Pyrrbus was the ſecond, and himſelf the third, 
Africanus, with a gentle ſmile, aſked, * bat would you 
have ſaid, if I had never vanquiſhed you? Scipio (lays he) 
elty and indignity of the action; than forty-four years old. 


for at that time he way no more | 
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I would not then have reckoned myſelf the third, but the. 
firſt commander. The generality of the Romans recollect- 
ing and mentioning with, admiration this behaviour of 
Scipio, were the more incenſed againſt Titus, whom they 
conſidered as one who had taken the ſpoils of an enemy 
that had been lain by another. There were ſome, 
however, who applauded the action, and who looked 
upon Hannibal while living as a fire which wanted 
only bellows to blow it into a flame. For when he was 
in the prime and vigour of his age, it was not his body 
nor his hand that ſtruck terror into the Romans, but 
his experience and ſkill in martial affairs, joined with 
an innate malice and inveterate rancour againſt the Ro- 
man name, which age could not impair. For the na- 
tural temper and bent of the ſoul always remains the 

_ ſame; and as fortune is continually changing, ſhe tempts 
with new hopes of ſucceſs, all ſuch whom hatred and 
revenge keep habitually diſpoſed for war. And what 
followed not long after, contributed ſtill further to the 
juſtification of Titus. For firſt, Ariſtonicus, the ſon of 
a muſician's daughter, upon the reputation of being 
6 the natural ſon of Eumenes, filled all Alfa with tumults 
| and rebellion. And Mithridates, after a total rout 
given him by Hlla and Fimbria, and fo vaſt a ſlaughter, 
both of his officers and common ſoldiers, made head 
again againſt Lucullus with a powerful army both by 
ſea and land. Beſides, Hannibal was never reduced to 
ſo contemptible a ſtate as Caius Marius; for he ſtill en- 
joyed che friendſhip of a King, a ſubſiſtance under him, 
and the acquaintance and converſation of the officers 
employed in the fleet and army of Pruſias. Whereas the 
condition of Marius was ſo deſpicable, that he was looked 
upon by the Romans with laughter and contempt, whilſt 
he wandered as a beggar about Africa; and yet a little 
after, when in their own ſtreets their backs were ex 
oſed to the rods, and their necks to the ax, they pro- 
ſtrated themſelves before the fame Marius. So that 
there is nothing either great or little at this moment 
which will hold fo to all futurity; and then only do we 
ceaſe to experience the mutability of fortune, when 1 
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AI RST, if we conſider the extenſiveneſs of the be- 

nefits conferred by Titus on Frese, we ſhall: find 
that neither Philapæmen, nor many greater men than he, 
are able to ſtand in competition ich him. For: they 
were all Greeks warring againſt Greeks ; whereas Flami- 
nius, though himſelf no Greet, fought in defence of 
Grecians, And at a time when Pbilopæmen, unable to aſ- 
ſiſt his fellow-citizens, who were cloſely beſieged, and 
reduced to the laſt extremity, paſſed over into Crete, 
then did Titus, by a defeat given.to Philip in the. heart 
of Greece, ſet both them and all their cities free. Again, 
if we examine into the battles fought by each of them; 


Philopamen, whilſt he was General of the Achæans, flew 


more Grecians, than Titus in aiding. the Grecians, flew 
Macedonians. As to their failings, ambition was Trtus's 
infirmity, and obſtinacy Philopemen's: in the former, 
anger was eaſily kindled ; in the latter, it was as hardly 
quenched. For Titus after he had conquered Philip left 
him in poſſeſſion of his royal dignity ; . beſides, he par- 
doned the Ætolians, and became their friend again: bur 
Philopamen, exafperated againſt. his own + countrymen, 
took from them the contributions which were paid by 
the adjacent towns. Titus was ever conſtant to thoſe 
he had once befriended; the other, upon any provoca- 
tion, was ready to deſtroy the merit of his former kind- 
= 1 . 1 neſſes; 


. « —_—— _———— 
— — — 


Lacedæmonians, afterwards laid their walls level with the 
ground, waſted their country, and in the end changed 


duct and not to form 


Titus food fill, and with bis bands open a 


$4 "The Compariſon bf 
neſſes; for he who had before been a benefactor to the 


and overturned the whole frame of their government. 
He ſeems, indeed, to have needleſſly thrown away his 


life through paſſion and perverſeneſs ; for he fell upon 
the Meſſenians unſeaſonably and with too great eagerneſs, 


not with that conduct and caution with which Titas 


led on his men. But by the many battles he fought, and 
the many trophies he-won, he acquired-a more conſum- 
mate experiehce: for Titus decided the conteſt betwixt 
Philip and him in tg engagements; but Pbilopamen 
came'off victorious in humberleſs battles; fo that his 
ſucceſs was apparently. owing to his own ſkill and con- 

one. Beſides, Titus got his renown 
theforces of à great and flouriſhing 
ſtate; whereas the Ather acquired his under the decline 
of Greece; ſo that; Faun glory was entirely his 
own; but Rome ſhared-in the glory of Titus. The one 


by making uſe pf 


had brave men under his command; the other rendered 


thoſe brave whom he commanded; and if the great 


actions of Pbilopamen, which were performed againſt the 


Greeks, will not prove him a fortunate man, they will 
prove him a brave man; for when all other things are 
equal, great ſucceſs muſt be owing to ſuperior virtue; 
He was engaged with the two moſt warlike nations of 
all Greece, the Cretans and the Lacedemonians ; and the 


craftieſt of them he maſtered by art and ſubtilty, the 
braveſt he ſubdued by valour. Beſides, Titus had his 


men armed and diſciplined to his hand; whereas Phi. 
lopemen was forced to introduce a new diſcipline, and 
to new-model his ſoldiery. Thus that which is of 
greateſt moment in gaining a victory was the inven- | 


tion of the one, whilſt the other only practiſed what 


was already in uſe, As to perſonal exploits, there are 
many of Philopemen's, none of Flaminius s. Inſomuch 


that one Archedemus, an Ailolian, in raillery told him, 
That eobereas Philopœmen ran with bis drawn ſword whert 


be ſaw the Macedonians ftayding firm and —— braveh, 
7d firetched out 10 


4 bea ven, 


2 7 _ 0 


| when he reſcued the Lacedemonians, 


together, it is not eaſy to bx 9 


9 Q Flaminius wit Philopœmen 55 


heaven, prayed to the Gods for aid. It is true, Titus ac- 


quitted himſelf well, both as a governor, and as an 


ambaſſador; but Phil pæmen was no leis ſerviceable to 
the Acbæans as a private man, than as a commander. 


For when he was General he feſtored the M 3 to 
their liberty, and delivered their ci ty from abis, But 
and ſhut the re 


:neral Diophangs a 


A private per- 


of Sparta againſt the 'C 
would have entered it, he Was then bu 
ſon. He had a nature ſo formed Dr. Ct 
when occaſion ſerved, or the pybliek gail 
he knew how to 1 the laws the 
would not always ſuf mic be 
them; for he waited. nol 
into command. by thezgoverned,! 
command upon himlelf, anc pee 
caſe G it; belie hing n e E 
be truly the General-who Walked aifd 
intereſts, not him who Was e no ſen ko the employment. 
In fine, the equity, clemency, and re 5 of Titus 
towards the Grecians, are proofs of a great and generous 
mind; but the reſolution of Philopemen, in aſſerting his 
country's liberty againſt the Romans, is — — 
greater. For it is not a taſk of ſaeh diffigulty, 
lieve the diſtreſſed, as it is to oppoſe an mole the 
powerful. Upon the whole, when .we.. 


ence between them ; but perhaps 
err if we give the reference to ehe wh mers 105 


rience in Military affairs, and fill in corfimitiding hh 


army, and to che N for IO and e 
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NOME hiſtorians write that Pha#ton was the firſt 
King after the deluge that reigned over the Thre- 
a HF ſprote and Molaſſiaus, and that he was one of thoſe, 
who came with Pelaſgus into Epirus. Others tell us 
that Deucalion and Fyrrba having built a temple at Do- 
dona (1), ſettled there among the Molaſſians. In after- 
times Neoptolemus the ſon of Achilles tranſplanting a 
colony thither, poſſeſſed himſelf of thoſe parts, and left 
a ſucceſſion of kings after him, named Pyrrbidæ; for 
in his youth he was called Pyrrbus; and he gave the 
ſame name to the eldeſt of his ſons by Lanaſſa (2) the 
5 1 5 daughter 


(1) By this account the temple Deucalion, which was not done 


of Jupiter at Dodona was the firſt till many years after. 


chat ever was built; but the. (z) He had eight children by 
was 


1 
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daughter of Codes ſon of Hyllus.' From kim Achilles 

came to have divine honours paid to him in Epirus, 
where he was worſhipped under the name of Aſpetos (3). 
After theſe firſt kings thoſe that followed became ſo 
barbarous, and we boch bei ower and actions 
ſo obſcure, that there are not the leaſt footſteps of 
them to be found in hiſtory. (4 75 rrytas is ſaid to be 
the firſt who adorned his cities by inte fic | 
cian cuſtoms,” by encouraging Wy *and eſtabliſh- | 
ing good laws among Wt e and By this means 
he became famous to poſterity. re We s the ſon of 
Tharrytas, Arybas' of Alcetat; a Y and Trojes 
his Queen was born'/Z#cides. Ke Wirt Pthia. the 
daughter of Menon the Theſſalian, hh 30t 


reputation in be Tams war, ang Et FL coſt benes had 
the greateſt auth r gates. acides 
had by his wife PR eee Deidamia and 
T?eias, and a ſon called aides was depoſed 


in an inſurrection of the Moleffian# who ſet up the ſons 
of Neoptolemus the brother of bas, and murdered all 
the friends of Æacides that fell into their hands. Pyr- 
bus, who was then an infant, eſcaped the ſearch of 
the aſſaſſins by the means of two faithful ſervants, Au- 


droclides and Angelus, who ſecured him in the very 


beginning of the troubles, and fled with a few dome- 
ſticks, and ſome women who were the child's nurſes. 
This train ſo retarded them in their flight; that they 
were ſoon overtaken by the enemy. In this extremity 
= committed the infant to the care of Androcleon, 

Hippias, and Meander, three young men of appoved 
courage, ſtrength, and loyalty, directing them to con- 
tinue their flight without ſtopping, till they reached 
Megara a town in Macedonia, whilfl they themſelves, 


partly by entreaty, and partly by force, ſtopt the courſe 
of the purſuers till near the evening; when having with 


much Cy got chen of _— Rep 1 1 0 to Joih 
- th 


was the eldeſt ; bet he ane 0% Je PR not attribute 


young, his brother Pielus, who was this ta. 7 Harrytas, but to Arybas 


the ſecond, ſueceeded his anew: © the ſon of Alcetas I. who had been 


(3) i. e. Taimitable.” | educated at Arbens. 
| - Toft 
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thoſe who had the care of Pyrrbus, But the ſun being 
ready to ſet, when they thought themſelves near the ac- 
compliſhment of their hopes, they were on a ſudden diſ- 
appointed; for coming to the river that runs by the 
city, it looked very dreadful and rough; and endea- 
vouring to paſs over, they found it was not fordable; 


for ſome late rains had ſwelled the water, and made the 


current very high and boiſterous. The darkneſs of the 
night added to the horror, ſo that they deſpaired of 
carrying over the child and the women that attended 
him, without ſome other aſſiſtance : wherefore perceiv- 

abitants of the place on the other 
fide, they defired them to aſſiſt their paſſage, and ſhowed 
them Pyrrbus, calling out aloud, and impoftuning them; 
but they could nit hear for the-noiſe and roaring of the 
water. Thus time was ſpent, whilſt thoſe on one fide 
id as they could; and the others endea- 
voured in vain td underftand them. At laſt one of 
them recollecting himſelf, peeled off a piece of bark 
from an oak, and with the tongue of a buckle expreſſed 
on it the neceſſities and the fortunes of the child; and 
then rolling it about a ſtone, which was made uſe of to 
give force to the motion, threw it over to the other fide. 
Some report they faſtened it to the end of a javelin, and 
darted it over: When they on the other ſhore had 
read what was on the bark, and conſidered the ſhortneſs 
of the time, they inſtantly cut down ſome trees, laſhed 
them together, and came over to them. It happened 
that he who firſt got aſhore was named Achilles. He 
took the Prince in his arms, and conveyed him over, 
whilſt his companions performed the ſame ſervice to his 
followers. When they were thus got on the other ſide 
of the river, and out of the reach of their enemies, 
they continued their journey till they arrived at the 


court of Glaucias King of IAhria. They found this 
Prince fitting in his palace with the (5) Queen his con- 
ſort, and laid the child down at his feet, imploring his 


- (s) Flur calls this Princeſs race of the Zacide, which may 
Zeroa, and ſays ſhe was of the be the reaſon why G/aucay's court 
; 5 | ; Was 
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protection. The King, who ſtood in fear of Caſſander, 
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the mortal enemy of Kade, remained a long tithe 
filent, conſidering what part he ſhould act. At laſt the 
child crawling towards him, and with his hands ſeizing 


on his robe, raiſed himſelf on his feet, and ſtood at the 


King's knees. This action at firſt provoked the King 
to laughter, but ſoon after touched him with compaſſivii 
for the infant, who ſeemed to reſemble a ſuppliant im- 
ploring his protection with tears. Others f. he did 
not crawl towards Glancias but towards the altar of the 
Penates, and that raiſing himſelf up he ſpread his arms 
about it; ; which made Glautias conſider me ching in a re- 
ligious vie w, and imagine that the Gods were intereſted 
in it. Wherefore taking up the child, he delivered him 
to the Queen, and ordered that he ſhould be brought up 
with his own children. Some time aftet this his ene- 
mies ſent to demand him, ans ander offered the King 
two hundred talents provided he Would deliver him into 
his hands; but Glaucias tefuled it, and when he was 
twelve years old conducted him to Epire at the head of 
an army, and placed him upon the throne. 
Pyrrbus had in his countenance an air of mujelty 


more terrible than auguſt. The teeth in his upper jaw | 
were not ſeparate, or diſtin; but there was one conti- 


nued bone, marked with ſmall lines, reſembling the di- 
viſions of a row of teeth. It was a general belief that 
he could cure the ſwelling of the ſpleen by facrificing a 
white cock, and with his right 100 gently preſſing the 
part affected, the patients lying on their backs fr that ; 
purpoſe. "Not was any one ſo poor or inconſi derable, as 
to be denied this relief, if he deſired it. After the ſacri- 
fice he accepted the cock as a reward; and that preſens | 
was always moſt grateful to him. The great toe 
that foot was {aid to have a divine virtue; for after his 
death, the reſt of the body being conſumed, this was 
found: unhurt and untouched by the fire. "But f theſe 
things afterwards, 

Being now about kerenttef year ef 185 and the go. 
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yernment being in appearance well ſettled, he l 4 


Journey out of the kingdom, to be preſent. at the nup- 
tials of one of Glauciass ſons, with whom he had been 


educated. But the Molaſſians in his abſence, rebelled 
again, turned out all of his party, rifled his exchequer, 
and gave themſelves up to Neoptolemus. | Pyrrbus having 


thus loſt the kingdom, and being in want of all things, 


applied himſelf to Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus, who 
had married his ſiſter Deidamia. That lady when ſhe 
was very young had been promiſed to Alexander the ſon 


of Roxana by Alexander the Great; but that family prov- 


ing unfortunate, when ſhe came to age they married 
her to Demetrius. At the great battle of Tp/us, where 
all the kings of the earth were engaged (6), Pyrrbus, 
though yet but a youth, accampanied Demetrius, routed 
thoſe that encountered him, and highly ſignalized him- 


ſelf among all the ſoldiery. Afterwards, when Deme- 
triuss fortunes were low. 6 


ve did not forſake him, but 
ſecured for him thoſe cities of Greece with which he was 
entruſted. When articles of agreement were made be- 
tween Demetrius. and Ptolemy, Pyrrhus went over as an 
hoſtage into Egypt, where both in hunting, and other 
exerciſes, he gave Ptolemya lively demonſtration of his 
ſtrength and courage. Obſerving that of all Prolem)s 
wives, Berenice had the greateſt power, and was higheſt 
in eſteem for virtue and underſtanding, he made his 
court principally to her: for he had a particular art of 


recommending himſelf to the great for his own intereſt; 


while he overlooked ſuch as were below him. And as 
there appeared an uncommon prudence and moderation 
2 his behaviour, he in preference to many other young 
rinces, obtained in marriage Antigane the daughter of 
enice hy her firſt huſband Philip. After this he was 
Kill more honoured. than before; Antigone proved a 


very good wife to him, and procured for him men, 


and money, which enabled him to recover his kingdom. 
At his arrival in Epire his ſubjects received him with 
opp _ for they began to hate Neoptolemus for his 

arbitrary 


(6) He 5 all the kings of che earth were then engaged, Sree 
. 4 
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arbitrary and tyrannical government. However Pyrrhus, 
for fear Nevptolemus ſhould have recourſe to ſome of the 
other kings, came to an agreement with him, and 
aſſociated him in the kingdom. Some time after cer- 
tain perſons ſecretly exaſperated them againſt. each 
other, and fomented jealouſies between them. Hyrrbuss 
quarrel with Neoptolemus, was owing to this accident. 


It had been a cuſtom for the kings of Epire to hold an 


aſſembly at Paſſaro, a place in the province of the Mor 
laſians, where, when they had performed à ſacrifice to 
Jupiter the warrior, they took an oath to their ſubjects, 
who were likewiſe ſworn to them. The kings obliged 
themſelves by oath to govern according to law, and the 
ſubjects io maintain the government according to law. The 
ceremony was at this time performed in the preſence of 
both the kings and their friends; and when it was over 
preſents were made, and received on all ſides. Among 
the men of note that were then preſent was one Gelon, 
a faithful friend of Neoptolenus. This man, in token 
of reſpect to Pyrrbus, made him a preſent of two yoke 
of oxen. Myrtilus his cup-bearer begged them of 
Pyrrhus, who refuſed him, and gave them to another 
at which Myrtilus was highly offended. : Gelon, who was 
not ignorant of the provocation, or reſentment, invited 
Myrtilus to ſupper. Some ſay that in the heat of wine 
he had an infamous commerce with him, for Myritius 
was young and handſome. However after ſupper he 
inſtigated him to embrace Neoptolemus's intereſt; and to 
poiſon Pyrrhus. Myrtilus ſeemed entirely to approve 
the deſign, but immediately went, and diſcovered all to 


his maſter. Pyrrbus commanded him to take Alexicrates 


his chief cup-bearer with him, and recommend him to 
Gelon, as a fit inſtrument for their purpoſe; for he was 


deſirous to have the crime proved by more than one 


evidence. Gelon being thus deceived, led Neoptalemus, 
himſelf likewiſe into the ſnare: - He in confidence of 
ſucceſs could not conceal his joy, but gave it vent 


among his friends. Particularly once when he was at 


e e 30 5 ſupper 


8 
- 


Lyfmachus, Seleucus, Ptolemy, Caſſander, Antigens, and Demetrius 
| es Lore i, — 5 were 


1 


ſupper wich his ſiſter Cadwia, he blahbed out the, whej 
| Vor 


„ 


all the leading men in Epire were in his intereſt; they 
having often preſſed him to remove Negptolemus from 
the throne, and not to fit down ſatisfied with part of 
che kingdom, but to follow his deſtiny which was lead- 
ing him to a higher point of glory. Nay as ſoon as 
they had any ſuſpicion of the deſign formed againſt 
Him, they adviſed him to prevent the execution of it by 
putting Neoprolemus to dean. 
In acknowledgment of the obligations he 7 

niigone, 


Ptalemy; and having built a city in the Peninſulg 0! pi 

rus, he called it Berenicis. From this time he hegan to 

form many great projects; but his firſt hope and « 79 7 
he 
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ther Alexander. Alexander ſent co Demetr ius for | ſuccour, 


in the country of the Taulaniii, Nymphaum, ſo well described, 
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aa, together with Airgeie, 4carneniay and degli. 


did not anciently belong to the kingdom gf Macedon. 


4 114 


The young Prince conſenting to this demand, HFyrrbus 
took poſſeſſion of theſe countries, and ſecured them with 
good garriſons, and kept for Alexander himſelf che other 
part of the kingdom which he gained from Autinater. 
King Ly/machus, would willingly have aſſiſted. Auti- 
pater, but had his hands, at that time, full of other 
buſineſs; . wherefore knowing that Fyrrtus would not 
diſoblige Prolemy, or deny him any thing, he feigned 
a letter to him in his name, deſiring him to give over 
the expedition, upon the payment of three hundred 
talents by Antipater. Pyrrbus opening the letter quickly 
diſcovered the fraud; for it had hot the accuſtomed 
ſtile of ſalutation, The father to the ſon health, but King 
Ptolemy #0. Pyrrhus the King, health. He reproached 
Lyſimachus for this piece of forgery; however he: ſoon 
after liſtened to terms of accommodation. The peace 
was ſo far advanced, that the three princes met to 
ſwear to the articles upon the ſacrifices. . A. goat,.a bull, 
and a ram being brought to the altar, the ram on 2 
ſudden fell down dead of himſelf, The reſt of the com- 
pany laughed at this accident; (8) but Theodetss the 
ſoothſayer would not ſuffer Pyrrbus to ſwear, declating 
that heaven by that omen portended the death of one f 
the three kings; upon which he refuſed to ratify the 


pence. „ , 1420 5 
The affairs of Alexander: were now ſettled ; notwith- 


ſtanding which Demetrius arrived, and it was evident 
he came undeſired, and ſtruck a terror into Alexander, 
After they had been a few days together, their mutual 
jealouſies made them plot againſt each other; but De- 
metrius taking advantage of the firſt occaſion, was be- 
fore- hand with the young. King, flew him, and pro- 
claimed himſel 


f King of Macedon. There had for ſome 
life of Syla, and in ion, Lib. 41. thaſe parts mentioned by Ssepbhanut 
The learned Palmerius is of opi- (8) Theodotuss prediction was 
nion, that inſtead of Aymphea it verified in the event, for Alexan- 
ought to be read Tymphea, becauſe der was murdered ſoon after. 

there is 2 town of that name in (0?) What- 
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time paſt been no very good underſtahding between' 
him and Pyrrhus; for he could not forget the inroads 
he made-into Theſſaly; beſides,” that diſtemper natural 
to princes, the thirſt of power and dominion, render 
their neighbourhood uneaſy and formidable to each 


other: and this jealouſy was augmented by the death of 


Deidamia. And as each of them had ſeized on part of 
Macedonia, and their claims interfered with each other, 
this naturally afforded freſn ſubject of contention. De. 


metrius having ſubdued the Ætolians, left Pantauchus 


with ſome of his forces to ſecure his conqueſts in that 
country, whilſt he marched at the head of the reſt 
againſt Hrrbus; and Fyrrbus, as ſoon as he was adver- 


nled of it, went to meet him; but they both miſtook 


the way, and ſo paſt by each other. Dometrile invaded 
Epirus, and ravaged the country, A Pyrrhus meet: 
ing with Pantaucbus, gave him battle. Tbe diſpute 
was warm and:obſtinate on both ſides, eſpecially where 
the generals fought ; for Pantauchus, who in dexterity, 
courage, and ſtr ength ſurpaſſed all Demetrius's officers, 
and Wh⁰ was a man of a high and generous ſpirit, chal- 
lenged Pyrrbas to ſingle combat. Fyrrbus on the other 
hand, who was not inferior to any King in fortitude 
and thirſt of glory, and who was deſirous to claim the 
honour of Achilles rather on account of his courage than 
his birth, advanced againſt Pantuucbus through the 
tront. of the army. Firſt, they uſed their lances, then 
came to a cloſe hight, and managed their ſwords both 
with art and force. Fyrrbus receiving one wound, but 
returning two for it, one in the thigh, [the other Heat 


tte neck, repulſed and overthrew 'Panrquchus, but could 


not kill him outright,” for he was ſuddenly reſcudd by 
his friends. The Epirets, elated with the victory of 

their King, and admiring, his courage, forced thrqu zh, | 
and diſperied the Macedonian Phalartx, and purſui 


| thoſe that fled, killed: many, and tod five thoufan 


priſoners. This fight did not ſo much exaſperate the | 
Macedonians with anger for thats: loſs, or With hatred to 
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Pyrrbus, as it cauſed an eſteem and admiration of his 

valour, which furniſhed a new ſubject of diſcourſe among 
thoſe who had ſeen what he did, and were engaged 

againſt him in the action. They thought that his 
countenance, + ſwiftneſs, and motion, expreſt thoſe of 
Alexander the Great, and that in him they beheld a 
ſtrong reſemblance of Alexander's impetuoſity and 
ſtrength in fight. The other kings repreſented that 
conqueror in their purple robes, number of guards, 
bending of the neck, and a fierce lofty tone of voice: 

it was Pyrrbus only who repreſented him in ſtrength and 
feats of arms. And of his knowledge in the military 
ſcience we have a ſufficient proof from the writings. he 
left behind him on that ſubject. Antigonus being aſked 
who was the greateſt General, ſaid, Fyrrbus would. be, 
if he lived to be old; meaning thoſe: only of his on 
time; but Hannibal ſaid, that for experience and abi- 
lity he eſteemed Fyrrbus the firſt of all commanders, 
Scipio the ſecond, and himſelf the third, as we have 
mentioned in the life of Scipia (g) . Indeed he applied 
himſelf to no other ſcience but that of war, which was 
the conſtant ſubject of his thoughts and: converſation. 
He looked on it as that part of learning which was moft 
worthy. of a King, and conſidered all other ſciences as 
curioſities beneath his notice. Wherefore it is reported 
of him, that when he-was once aſked at a feaſt whether 
he thought Python or Capbiſias the belt muſician, he re- 
plied, Polyperchon is the beſt General; intimating thereby 

that war only was what a King ought to ſtudy and un- 
derſtand. Towards his familiars he was mild, and not 
eaſily incenſed, but forward and ready in repaying 
kindneſſes; ſo that he could not bear the death of ro. 
pus with moderation, ſaying, He indeed bad ſuſfered what 
was common to human nature, but he could not forbear con- 
demning himſelf for having delayed ſo long to requite bis 


, ſervices, that be had loſt the opportunity of doing it: for our 


debts may be paid to the creditor's heirs; but to have 
omitted the acknowledgment of favours received till 
2 o : h g | | they 
that Hannibal eſteemed Alexander the ſecond, and himſelſ the third. 
the firſt of commanders, Pyrrhbus © BS von ns 
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they to whom it is due are no longer fend ble of it, 
afflicts a good and a worthy nature. Fyrrbus being ad- 
viſed to baniſh a certain ill- tongued fellow in Ambracia, 
who had ſpoke very indecently of him, ſaid, Let bin 
rather ſpeak againſt me here to a few, than rambling about, 
ſpread an ill report of me every where. Another time 
ſome young men were brought before him for having 
railed at him in their cups, and he aſking them if they 
faid ſuch and ſuch things of him, one of them anſwered, 
We did, Sir, and ſhould have ſaid a great deal more if we 
Bad had more wine; at which words he ſmiled, and dif- 
eharged them. 
After Antigone's death- he wedded ſeveral wives on 
. purpoſe to enlarge his intereſt and power. For he mar- 
ried. the daughter of Autoleon King of Pæonia, Bircenng 
daughter of Bardyllis King of IAhria, and Lanaſſa daugh- 
ter of Agarbocles the Hracuſan, who brought with her in 
dowry the city of Corcyra taken by her father, By 4. 
tigone he had Ptolemy, Alexander by Lanaſſa, and Helenuy 
the youngeſt by Bircenna. All theſe princes were natu- 
rally of a martial temper, which he 33 and fo- 
ma by their education, even from their inf; 
It is ſaid that when one of them, yet a child, aſked him 
to which of them he would leave his kingdom, he re- 
plied, to bim that has the ſharpeſt ſword ; which was "_— 
like that tragical curſe of Odipus to his fons, + 


May their keen fwords their heritage divide (1 * 


So unſociable and brutal is the temper of ambition. 
After this battle Pyrrbus returning gloriouſſy hank 
rejoiced and exulted in the honour he had acquired, 
Being called eagle by the Epirots, he ſaid, By your means. 
it is, that Tam an eagle; for how ſhould I not be ſuch, while 
Jam borne up by your arms as on wings? A little after 
having intelligence that Demetrius was dangerouſly fick, 
he ſuddenly marched into Macedon, intending only to 
make an incurſion, and to harraſs the . but he 
was very near ſeizing all, and taking the cen 
without 
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PYRRHEUS by 
without a blow. For he advanced as far as Edaſſa, the 
capital of the kingdom, without any oppoſition ; nay, 
many of the inhabitants came in, and joined him. This 
danger excited Demetrius beyond his ſtrength; and his 
friends and commanders in a ſhort time got a confide- 
rable army together, and with all their forces briſkly 
attacked Pyrrbus, who coming only to pillage would 
not ſtand a fight; but in his retreat he loſt part of his 
army, by the cloſe purſuit of the Macedonians. Though 
Demetrius had with ſo much eaſe driven Pyrrbus out of 
his country, yet he did not flight, or overlook him. 
But as he had been forming great deſigns, and thought 
of nothing leſs than to recover his father*s dominions 
with an army of a hundred thouſand men, and five hun- 
dred ſail of ſhips, he thought it not prudent either to 
embroil himſelf with Pyrrbus, or to leave behind him fo 
dangerous a neighbour. ' And not having leiſure to 
continue the war with him he was deſirous: to conclude 
a peace, that he might with more ſafety turn his forces 
againſt the other kings. Demetrius s defigns were ſoon 
diſcovered by this peace, and theſe mighty preparations: 
The other kings were alarmed at it, and ſent their am- 
baſſadors to Pyrrbus with letters, in which they expreſt 
their aſtoniſhment at his neglecting ſo favourable an 
opportunity which Demetrius himfelf had given him, 
and his fitting ſtill till his enemy was at leiſure, and in a 
condition to attack him. They repreſented to him with 
how much eaſe he might drive him out of Macedonia, 
now whilſt his hands were full; inſtead of which he 
waited till Demetrius had diſpatched all his other affairs; 
and was ſo increafed in power as to be able to carry the 
war home to his own doors and put him under the 
neceſſity of fighting in defence of the temples of the 
Gods, and the ſepulchres of his anceſtors in Moloffia 
itſelf; and this, . notwithſtanding he had been fo lately 
deprived by Demetrius both of his wife, and the.city of 
Corcyra. For Lanaſſa had taken offence at Pyrrbus for 
ſhowing greater tokens of his'love to his other wives, 
though barbarians, than to her; ſhe therefore withdrew 
to Corcyra; and being deſirous to marry ſome other 

' @ King, 
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King, ſhe gs an overture to Demetrius, knowing that 
he of all the reſt had the ſtrongeſt propenſity toward 
marriage. Accordingly he ſailed thither, married / 
naſſa, and placed a garriſon in the iſland. The, kings 
having wrote thus to Fyrrbus, did themſelves likewile 
find work for Demetrius, while he was. delaying; and 
making his preparations. Prolemy. ſetting out with a 
great fleet, drew. off many of the Greek cities; | Ly/machy; 
marching from Thrace, waſted the upper Macedon: 
Pyrrhus alſo taking arms at the ſame time, marched to 
Beræa, expecting (as it fell, out) that Demetrius drawing 
his forces againſt Lyſamachus, would leave the lower 
country defenceleſs. The very night before. he ſet out 
on this expedition, he dreamed that he was called by 
Alexander the Great, and approaching ſaw him ſick a; 
bed, but was received with very kind words, much re- 
ſpect, and a promiſe of ſudden aſſiſtance : he making 
bold to reply; How, Sir, can you, fick as you. are, aſi 
me; With my name, ſaid he; and. mounting a (2) Nz/zax 
horſe, he ſeemed to lead the way. This viſion greatly 
encouraged Pyrrhus; and with long marches over- run- 
ning all the interjacent places, he took Beræa, and mak- 
ing that his head quarters, reduced the reſt of the 
country by his commanders. When Demetrius received 
intelligence of this, and perceived likewiſe the Macedo- 
nians ready to mutiny in the army, he was afraid to 
advance further, leſt coming near Ly/amachus, a Macedo: 
Frey King, and of great fame, they. ſhould revolt to 
| Wherefore he returned, and marching directij 
; a4 Pyrrbus, who was a ſtranger, and hated by the 
Macedonians, he encamped with his forces near Berg. 
Whilſt he lay there, many of the inhabitants came out 
of Berza to viſit their friends and acquaintance. in the 
camp, where they highly praiſed Pyrrbus, as a perſon 
invincible in arms, a very illuſtrious Prince, and. one 
who treated all thoſe who tell i into bis Hand, with great 
1 | 1 Lenderneſs 
100. Ns lea was a province not was a 3 in. thoſe parts, 
Far from the Caſpian ſea, the ſoil which for that reaſon was called 


of which was very proper for Hippobotus, that is, the 2 


feedin 8 horſes. Strabo ſays there breeder ;, for there were "(ns 
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tenderneſs and humanity Beſide theſe; Pyrrbus him- 
ſelf ſent ſeveral others into the camp privately, who 
pretending - to be Macedonians, ſaid that now was the 
time for them to deliver themſelves out of the cruel 
hands of Demetrius, by declaring for Pyrrhas, 9 
Prince, and who ſhowed great kindneſs to the ſoldiers. 
This artifice had its deſired effect upon the greateſt part 
of the army; who caſt their eyes towards the enemy's 
camp to ſee if they could not diſcover Fyrrbas. dt hap- 
pened at that inſtant that his helmet was off; but im- 
mediately recollecting himſelf; he put it on, and was 
in a moment diſcovered by his glittering plume, and 
creſt of (3) goat's horns. Then the Macedonians run- 
ning together in a turbulent manner, deſired Demetrius 


to come to an agreement with Pyrrbus. Others put 


oaken boughs upon their heads, becauſe they ſaw them 
worn by Pyrrbus's ſoldiers. Some had the confidence 
to tell Demetrius himſelf, that it would be for his inte- 
reſt to withdraw, and lay down the government. He 
obſerving that the mutinous behaviour of the. army was 
agreeable to that ſort of diſcourſe, privately got away, 
diſguiſed in a mean coat and a common Macedonian hat: 
Pyrrbus upon this became maſter of the camp without 
fighting, and was declared King of the Macedonians.” \, 
In a ſhort time after Lyimachus arrived, and affirmed 
that he had contributed as much to the flight and ex- 
pulſion of Demetrius as Pyrrhas, and that the kingdom 
therefore ought to he ſhared between them. Hyrrhus, 
being not yet well aſſured of the Maredonians, and in 
doubt of their fidelity, conſented to the propoſition, 
and ſo they divided the cities and provinces between 
them. This was for the preſent uſeful to them both, 
and prevented a war; but ſhortly after they found that 
this partition inſtead of terminating their animoſity; 
rather proved an occaſion of mutual complaint and 
diſſenſion. For how is it poſſible that thoſe men, 
few as fifty thoufand mares feed- animals; chat of Pyrrbas had ea 
ing there. its ſides two goats horns. Alex- 
3) Thoſe princes adorned their ander is repreſented on the medals 
Crelts with the figures of. ſeyeral with ſuch a crete. 
0 ws J 
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whoſe ambition neither ſeas, nor mountains, nor unin- 
habited deſarts can limit, whoſe vaſt deſires not even 
the bounds dividing Europe from Ala will - confine, 
ſhould, when ſo near to each other, reſt contented with 
their own poſſeſſions, and abſtain from violence and in- 
juſtice? Such men are always at war, it being natural 
to them to envy and to form ſchemes of miſchief againſt 
their neighbours. The names of Peace and War they 
employ not as juſtice directs, but uſe one or the Other 
indifferently like a piece of money, as it ſuits theit pre- 
ſent intereſt; and they are really better men when they 
openly enter on a war, than when they give to:the 
mere forbearance from doing wrong only for want of 
opportunity, the ſacred names of juſtice and friend- 
ſhip. Of this Pyrrbus was an inſtance. For oppoſing 
himſelf again to Demetrius, who began to recover his 
affairs, and checking that power which was returning 
by degrees, as ſtrength returns after. a fit of ſickneſs, 
he:rnarched to the aſſiſtance of the Grecians, and entered 
the city of Athens. He went up to the citadel, where he 
ſacrificed to Minerva; from thence returning down into 
the city the ſame day, he fold the Athenians, that he ys 
bighly pleaſed with the affettion they bad manifefted towards 
him, and the. confidence they repoſed in him, but ad 
that if they were wiſe (4) they would never ſuffer am King 
to enter their city, but ſhut their gates againſt all ſuch as 
ſhould offer it. Soon after this he concluded a peace 
with Demetrius, and yet he was no ſooner paſſed into a, 
but Pyrrbus at the inſtigation of Lyſimacbus tampered 
with the The/ſalians, and perſuaded them to revolt. He 
likewiſe attacked the garriſons he had in Greece. For 
he found: the Macedomans were more. ſubmiſſive and 
tractable in time of war, than in peace, and he himſelf 
was not naturally very fond of repoſe. At laſt Deme- 
trius having received a defeat in Hria, Lyſimachus, who 
had now ſecured his affairs on that fide, and had: no- 
thing to do elſewhere, immediately turned his forces 


againſt Pyrrbs, who lay in wann at Edeſſa. rg 


(4) He faia this to hinder thete would very much han > 


hang wich Bumariu, which moded his affairs, The om 
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his arrival near the place he fell upon one of the King's 
| convoys, which he took, and ſo diſtreſſed the army 
for want of proviſions; then partly by letters, partly 
by ſpreading rumours abroad, he corrupted the princi- 
pal officers of the Macedonians, reproaching them for 
having choſen for their Sovereign one who was not only 
a ſtranger, but deſcended from thoſe who had ever 
been ſubject to the Macedomans, while they expelled the 
old friends and companions of Alenander out of the 

country. Theſe reproaches gained upon moſt of tho 
Macedonians, wherefore Pyrrbus fearing che event; with- 
drew himſelf with his Epirots and auxiliary forces, loſing 
iAacedon juſt after the fame manner he had gained it. 
Thus kings have no reaſon to condemn the people when 
they change ſometimes for their intereſt, fince in that 
they do but imitate them, who are their inſtructors in 
perfidy and treachery, and who ſet the greateſt: value 
on his ſervice who pays the leaſt regard to honeſty. 
Fnyrrbus retiring thus into Epirus, and leaving Mace- 
don, had a fairioccafion given him by fortune, of enjoy- 
ing himſelf in quiet, and peaceably governing his own 
ſubjects; but he thought life inſupportably tedious un · 
leſs he was doing miſchief to others, or receiving ſo. n. e 
from them, as' Achilles could not endure repoſe, but 
In bis Nac thoughts revenge and flaughter rall, 
Aud ſcenes of Bleed rife dreadful in his foul. Pope. 


Wherefore being agitated by this reſtleſs unruly temper; 
he laid hold of this pretence to furniſh himſelf withfrefh 
employmen r. be lt Bl Sy WAL" 
The Romans were at war with the Tarentines, who not 
being able to ſupport it, nor yet to put an end to it, 

by reaſon of the bold and turbulent harangues of their 

leading men, bethought themſelves of calling in Pyr- 
us, and making him their General, as no other Prince 
had ſo much leiſure, or was foable a commander The 
more grave and diſcreet citizens oppoſing theſe coun- 
{cls were overborn by the noiſe and violence of the mul- 
auf made uſe of his advice, and drove dut Demetrius's garriſon. | © 
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titude; which when they ſaw, they came no mote: intd' 
the aſſemblies. But one Meton, a very worthy man, the 
day this publick decree was to be ratified, when the peo- 
ple were all: ſeated, came dancing into the aſſembly like 
one quite drunk; with a withered garland on his — a 
torch in his hand, and a woman playing on a flute be- 
fore him; and as in ſuch numerous popular aſſemblies 
no decorum can be well obſerved, ſome clapped their 
hands, others laught; none interrupted him, but they 
called to the woman to play, and him to ſing to tha 
company; and when they ſeemed ready to begin, there 
was a profound ſilence; but Meton, inſtead of ſinging, 
ſpoke to them in this manner: I. is very well done of you, 
O Tarentines, not 10 binder any from making themſelves 
merry that have a mind to it, while it is yet in their power'z 
= if you are wiſe, you ill till. keep and enjoy this free- 
dam, for you muſt change your courſe.of life, when Pyrrhus 
comes among you. Theſe words made a ſtrong impreſſion 
upon many of the Tarentines, and it was whiſpered 
about, that he had ſpoken much to the purpoſe. i Bur 
ſome who feared they ſhould be ſacrificed to the Roman; 
if a peace were made, reproached the aſſembly for ſo 
tamely ſuffering. themſelves: to be abuſed by a lewd 
drunken fot ; and crowding together upon Meton, :they 
thruſt him out. Thus the decree was paſſed, and ambaſſa- 
dors were ſent into Epirus, not only in their 'own name, 
but in the name of all the 1tatianGreeks, carrying preſents 
to Fyrrbus, and telling him 7Þey-only wanted' a General of 
bis. fame and experience; that as for forces they had enough; 
being able to raiſe a powerful army of Lucanians, Meſſapi- 
ans, Samnites, and Tarentines, amounting in tbe cubolt 
0 no leſs than twenty thouſand horſe, and three hundred and 
fifty thouſand foot. This mighty promiſe did not only 
quicken Pyrrbus, but raiſed. Milo: in the Ws a. ſtrong 
inclination to the war. 

. Pyrrhus. had at that time in bis court a T beſſalian 
named Cineas, a man, of ſound ſenſe, and who having 
been Demoſthenes 5 diſciple, paſied for the only orator of 
his. time who could revive in the minds of his hearers 
a a livelp; image of the force and eloquence of his merfſz 
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This made Pyrrbus ſay of him, that Cineas bad: Later 
more towns with his words, than 'he with his! arms; and 
he always treated: him with great honour, and employed 
him in his moſt important affairs. Cineas ſeeing Fyr⸗ 
bus intent upon his preparations for Ttaly, and finding 
him one day at leiſure, drew. him inſenſibly inro the 
following converſation. Tbbe Romans, ſaid he, have. 
the reputation of being excellent ſoldiers, and have many War -. 
like nations under tbem. Tf wwe have the good fortune 10 
conquer them, what benefits. Hall we reap frems our victary? 
Cineas, replied the King, thy-queſtion' anſwers itſelf.” hen 
once we have avercome the Romans, there will be no towns + 
whether Greek; or barbarian, in all the country able to oppoſe 
us. We ſpall at oncs be maſters of all Italy, whoſe riches, 
ſtrength, and power are better known to thee than any man: 
Gineas after a little pauſe continued, And having ſubdued 
Italy, hat ſhall we do next? Pyrrins not yet diſcovering 
what he aimed at, replied; Sicily next holds out her arms 
to receive us, a rich and populous ifland, and eaſy to be gained; 
for ever fince tbe death of Agathocles, fattion and anarcby 
prevail in all their towns, and every thing is at thi"diſere- 
tion of their. turbulent orators. 72 ou peut, ſays Cineas; 
what is highly probable; but ſhall the poſſe Nom of Sicily yas 
an end to the war! Far from it, anſwered Pyrrbus; for 
if fortune favours us with viclory there, that ſhall ſerve 20 
as the forerunner 'of greater undertakings. © When Sicily ig 
reduced, who can forbear Libya and Carthage, then within 
reach? which Agathocles, even when Ferced to h in 4 
dlandeſtine manner from Syracuſe, and paſſin ing the ſea only 


with a few ſhips, had almoſt: ſurprized. Now when' wer 


have added Africa to aun conqueſts, can it be ſuppoſed tbat 
any one of thoſe enemies who. now Aiſturb us will dare to 
make any further reſiſtance ?. No certainly, re _ ied Cinsas; 
” i is evident that when . we are. at Abe head of ſuch a: 
* 4 i "© hty 


. mighty power we ſhall Joon recover Macedon, and govers 
in Greece 10itboxt. controul. But when we have conquered 
all, what is the next thing we are to do? Why then, my 
friend, replied Fyrrbus laughing, we will live at our 
eaſe, and drink and be merry. Cineas when he had 
brought him thus far, replied; And what. binders u. 
x0 ' from living at our eaſe, and taking our pleaſure ? We 
have already at hand, without any care or trouble, what 
we are going in queſt of, at the expence of fo much blood, 
labour, end danger; at the expence of fo many calamities, 
which we ſhall ſuffer: our ſelves, and inſid upon others, 
This diſcourſe of Cineas rather afflicted Pyrrbus'than 
corrected him. He was convinced that he was forego- 
ing a certain happineſs, but he could not abandon the 
Hopes of what he fo much deſired. Wherefore he firſt 
detached Cineas with three thouſand foot to Tarentum; 
ſoon after which arrived from thence a great number 
of tranſports, gallies, and flat bottomed: boats, on board 
of which he ſhipped twenty elephants," three thouſand 
horſe, twenty thouſand foot, two thouſand archers, 
and five hundred lingers. | e Hay ee 
When all things were in readineſs he ſet ſail; buß 
as ſoon as he was out at ſea he was overtaken by 
ſtorm, the north wind blowing violently, which was 
unuſual at that ſeaſon of the year; but by the great 
Ixkill and reſolution of his officers and ſeamen his ſhip 
made the Halian ſhore with infinite labour, and beyond 
expectation; the reſt of the fleet could not hold their 
courſe, but were diſperſed. Some of the ſhips being 
beaten off from the coaſt of Haßy, were driven into the 
Lias and Sicilian ſea; others not able to double the 
cape of Japygia, were overtaken by the night, and 3 
very boiſterous ſea throwing them upon a dangerous 
and rocky ſhore, they were all in very great diſtreſs. 
The King's ſhip, whilſt the wind blew from the ſea, re- 
Gifted by its bulk and ſtrength, the force of the waves; 
but the wind afterwards coming about, blew directly 
from the ſhore, and the veſſel keeping up with its head 
againſt it, was in danger of opening by the violent 
ſhocks it received. And yet to be driven off to fea 
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again, which was very raging and tempeſtuqus, the 
wind ſhifting about every way, ſeemed the: moſt dread - 


| ful caſe. of all. In this extremity - Pyrrbus flung him- 


ſelf over board, and was inſtantly followed by his 
friends and guards, earneſtly contending who ſhould 
be moſt ready to aſſiſt him; but the night which was 
exceeding dark, and the roaring ſea, which was forced 
by the wind with great impetuoſity upon the coaſt, 
and repulſed with equal violence, made it extremely 
difficult to ſave him. At laſt, by day- break the wind 
being conſiderably laid, he with much difficulty got 
aſhore, exceedingly weakened and diſabled in body, but 
with the ſame high and invincible courage, which ſtill 
ſupported him. At the | fame time the Meſſapians, on 
whoſe. coaſt the veſſel was thrown, ran with great dili- 
gence to render him all the ſervice they were able; 

they alſo met with ſome of the other ſtraggling veſſels 
that had eſcaped the ſtorm; in which were: a very few 
horſe, and not quite two thouſand foot, and two ele- 
phants. - With theſe Pyrnbus marched: ſtraigbt to Ta- 
rentum. Cineas being informed of his approach drew 
out his forces to meet him. At his firſt arrival he 
did nothing unpleaſing to the Tarentines; but when he 
heard his ſhips were all ſafe in harbour, and the beſt 
part of his army had joined him; then conſidering the 
people as neither able to preſerve themſelves nor ſecure 
others, unleſs they were neceſſitated to it, and that 
they intended, whilſt he was fighting for them in the 
field, to remain idle at home, and ſpend their time in 
bathing, feaſting and idle diſcourſe, he firft ſhut up 
the places -of publick exerciſe, and their walks, where 
in words only they uſed to ſhow their military ſkill; 
he prohibited likewiſe all unſeafonable | feaſts, revels 
and diverſions. Inſtead of theſe, he called the youth 
to arms, and was inflexibly ſevere againſt ſuch as did 
not appear at their muſters and exerciſes. Inſomuch 
that many who were unaccuſtomed to fo exact a diſci- 
pline, left the city, calling that a ſtate of inſupport- 
able ſlavery, which would not ſuffer them to live at 
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He now received intelligence that Lævinus the Roz 
man Conſul was upon his march with a powerful army, 
and that he was already advanced into Lucania ravag- 
ing the country as he paſſed. The confederate forces 
were not come up to hang yet he thought it à diſgrace 
to fir ſtill and ſuffer the enemy to approach ſtil] nearer; 
he therefore drew out his army, but firſt ſent an herald 
to the Romans to know if before they came to extremities 
they would be content to have the matters in diſpute 
between them and the Halian Greeks brought to u friendly 
hearing, and allow him to be arbitrator betwern them, 
Lævuinus returned for anſwer, that the Romans : neither 
accepted him as arbitrator, nor - feared him ar an enemy; 
whereupon Fyrrbus advanced, and encamped in che 

plain between the cities of Pandea and Heracita; and 
having notice that the Romans were near, and lay on 
the other fide of the river Sine, he rode up to take 4 
view of them; and ſeeing their order, the appointment 
of their watches: and the whole ſcheme of their encamp- 
ment, he was amazed, and ſaid to one of his friends 
who was near him; This order, Megacles, of a . barba+ 
' OUS Ration, is not at all barbarous ; ve ſpall ſoon ſee'. cohat 
tbey can du; and growing a little more doubtful of the 
event, he reſalved to wait the arrival of the confede- 
rates. And leſt the Romans in'the mean time ſhould 
endeavour to paſs the river, he planted men all along 
the bank to oppoſe them; but they haſtening to ou 
vent the coming up of thoſe forces he looked for, at+ 
tempted the paſſage with their infantry, where it was 
fordable, the horſe getting over where they could; ſo 
that the Greeks, m—_ to be ſurrounded, were wat) 
£0 retreat... * 220 

Pyrrbus ban much nde at 40 news, com- 
manded his foot-officers immediately to draw up, and 
form, and ſtand to their arms, whilſt he advanced at 
the head of the horſe, being about three thouſand in 
number, hoping he ſhould be ſtill time enough to di- 
ſtreſs the Romans in their paſſage, while they were diſ- 
perſed up and down, and in diſorder. But when he 
_ a vaſt number of ſhields. Siering above the , was 
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ter, and the horſe advancing. in good order, he then 
drew up his men into a cloſer body, and began the 
charge. He was ſoon; known by the beauty and luſtre 
of his armour, which was, exceedingly rich; and he 
ſhowed by his actions that the fame he had acquired 
was not ſuperior to his valeur. For though he ex- 
poſed his perſon in the engagement, and fought with 
the greateſt ardour, his mind was ſtill free and un- 
diſturbed, and he conducted the battle with his uſual 


prudence and care, flying from place to place, and aſ- 


fiſting thoſe whom he thought moſt oppreſſed by the 
enemy. ' Leonatus a Macedonian, obſerving one of the 
ſtalians very intent upon Hyrrbus, and changing places 
as he did, and moving as he moved, ſaid to bim, O- 
ou ſee, Sir, that barbarian an the black borſe with white 
feet? he ſeems 40 me to. have ſome deſign | of conſequence. is 
his bead; bis eyes are ſteadily fixt on vou; be ſcems ts aim 
only at you; he-takes uo notice f any others; all. bis fury 
ſeems levelled at you alone; have à care of bim. Beonatus, 
{aid Pyrrhus, it is impoſſible 'for any man to avoid his fate; 
but neither be nor any. other Italian ſpall have much ſatiſ- 
fafion in engagiug with me, While they were in this 
diſcourſe, the {alien poiſing his lance, and clapping 
ſpurs to his horſe, rode full againſt Pyrrbas,. and run 
his horſe through, as Leonatus did the 1zahan's, fo that 
they both fell together. Pyrrbus was immediately ſur- 


rounded by a crowd of friends, who carried him off, 


and killed the Dalian, who, defended himſelf to the very 
laſt. - He was a £erentine by birth, captain of a com- 
pany, and named Oplacus. This made Pyrzbus- more 
cautious; and now ſeeing, his hoxſe give ground, he 
brought up the infantry, and ranged them in order, 
and then giving his robe and his arms to Megacdes 


one of his friends, and diſguiſing himſelf in his, he 


charged upon the Romans, who made a braye. reliſt- 
ance ; the ſucceſs, of the battle remained long undeter- 
mined; and it is ſaid that each army gave way ſeven 
times, and rallied as often. This change of his arms 


was very ſerviceable, for the ſatety of his perſon,. but 
had like to have ruined, his affairs, and loſt him the 


victory; 
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victory; for the enemy fell in crowds upon Magacliu 


and he who firſt wounded him, and overthrew him, by 


name Dexois, ſeizing on his robe and helmet, rode 
away full ſpeed to Levinus, and ſhowing them to the 
Conſul, cried out, that he bad flain Pyrrhus. Theſe 


ſpoils being carried about and ſhown through every 


rank, the Roman army ſhouted” for joy, whilſt that of 
the Greeks was ſtruck with a general conſternation, 
Pyrrbus underſtanding what had happened, rode about 


the army with his face uncovered, ftretching out his 


hand to his ſoldiers, and telling them aloud it was he. 
At laſt when the Roman ranks were broken by means 


of the elephants, the horſes not being able to bear the 


ſight of them, but even before they came near recoiling 
back with their riders, he immediately commanded 
the Theſſalian cavalry to charge them in this diſorder, 
and gave them a total rout with great effuſion of blood. 
Dionyfius of Hahcarnaſſus affirms, that near fifteen thous 
ſand fell of the Romans; Hieronymus, no more than ſe- 
ven thouſand. On Pyrrhus*s fide, Diomſius ' ſays there 


were thirteen thouſand ſlain ; Hierommus leſs than four 


thouſand ; but they were the flower of his men, and, 
among them were his chief friends and beſt officers in 
whom he moſt confided, and whom he always em- 
ployed on the moſt important occaſions. 

Pyrrhus without loſs of time made himſelf mute 
of the Roman camp, which they had deſerted, drew off 
ſeveral of their confederate cities, waſted che country 
round about, and advanced ſo far, that he was within 


thirty -ſeven miles of Rome itſelf. The Lucanians and 


Samnites came in and joined him after the fight, and 
were ſeverely reproved by him for their delay; how- 
ever it plainly appeared that he was extremely pleaſed 
and elated that he had defeated ſo great an army of the 
Romans with the aſſiſtance of the Tarentines alone. 

The Romans, notwithſtanding this defeat, would not 
recall Levinustheir Conſul ; though they were told Fabri- 
cius ſaid on that occaſion, that the Romans were not over- 
come by the Epirots, but Lævinus by Pyrrhus ; intimating 


that r loſs was owing to the interiority of the General, 


and 


and not of the army. Wherefore raiſing new levies to 
fill up their legions, and diſcourſing of the war with 
an air of confidence and refolution, they ſtruck Pyr- 
rhis with amazement. For this reaſon he thought it 
adviſeable to ſend firſt and make an experiment, whey 
ther they had any inclination to make peace, think- 
ing that to take the city and make an abſolute conquet, 
was too great a work for ſuch an army as his was ar 
that time, but that if he could bring them to terms of 
accommodation, and conclude a peace with them, it 
would be highly honourable after ſo ſignal a victory. 
Cineas therefore being ſent. on that errand to Rame had 
a conference with the chief men in the city, to every 
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one of whom he ſent preſents from the King, as like- 
wiſe to their wives; but they all refuſed. them, che 
women as well as the men, declaring that when the 
peace was publickly concluded, they ſhould then be 
ready on their parts to give the King all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of their reſpect, When Cnegs was intro- 
duced into the ſenate, and admitted to audience, he 
made a ſpeech, and in a very graceful manner endea- 
voured to incline them to an accommodation. But 
though Hyrrbus had offered to releaſe the priſoners 
taken in the late battle without ranſom, and to aſſiſt 
them in the entire conqueſt of 7aly; aſking for nethin 
on his part but their friendſhip, and ſecurity for the 
Tarentines; yet they were immoveable, and rejected hs 
offers. There were ſome indeed that ſeemed inclined 
to peace, urging that they had already received a great 
overthrow, and were in danger of receiving another 
Till greater, ſince Pyrrbuss forces were daily increaling 
by the junction of many of the 7aliaxs his confederares. 
There was at that time in Rome a perſon, of the firſt 
rank, called Appius Claudius, who by reaſon of his great 
age and Joſs of fight had retired from publick affairs ; 
but when he heard of the King's offers to the ſenate, 
and that it was whiſpered about that they were likely 
to be accepted, he could not contain himſelf, but com- 
manding his ſervants to take him up, he was carried 
in his chair through the Forum to the N 
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When he was ſet down at the door, his ſons and ſong: 
in-law took hold of him, and led him into the ſenate, 
A reſpectful ſilence poſſeſſed the whole aſſembly upon 
his appearance; and he delivered his rr in the 
terms following. Till now, O Romans! I conſidered my hs 


of fight as a great misfortune, but noto I wiſh I was as deaf 


as J am blind, that I might not hear the ſhameful reſolu- 
tions you are taking, which will efface all the glory of 
Rome. Where are now thoſe lofty words you 7 ut- 


tered, when you boaſted every wwhere that "if Alexander the 
great had invaded Italy, and turned his arms againſt us 


tohen wwe were young, and our fathers in full vigour, be 
would not now have been called invincible, but either by his 
gh or his death, would have added freſh glory to. the 
oman name? How vain wwas that boaſtin ug ? Are you mt 
afraid of the Chaonians, and Moloſſtans? Of bo, wobo 
were always a prey to the Macedonians ? Do you not tren- 
Ble at the name of Pyrrhus, who has been educated in a di. 
pendence upon one of Alexander's guards? Hitber be js 
come, not ſo much to ſuccour the Greeks, who inbalit 
among us, as to fly from his enemies at homie; : and bas the 
inſolente to promiſe us the conqueſt of Italy, with that ve 
army with which he was not able to preſerve to  bimſelf 7 4 


mall part of Macedon. Do not therefore imagine that 


the way to get rid of him, is to enter into alliance with 
him. That flep will only open the door to more invaders, 
Mbo is there that will not deſpiſe you, and look on you -as 
an eaſy conqueſt, if Pyrrhus eſcapes, not only without being 
puniſhed for bis preſumption, but having gained the fFriendſbip 


| 2. the Samnites and Tarentines, as a reward for 25 


ing the Romans? 
Appius had no ſooner done ſpeaking but they voted 
unanimouſiy for the war, and diſmiſſed Cineas with this 
anſwer, That when Pyrrhus had drawn bis forces out of 
Italy, then if he pleaſed they would be ready io treat with 
him about friendſhip and alliance; but while he flaid there 
in arms, they were reſolved to proſecute the war againſt hin 
with all their force, though he ſhould have' defeated a thou- 
ſand Lzvinus's. It is ſaid, that Cineas, while he was 


mungng this affair, made ir his buſineſs with an exact 
care 
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care to inſpect the manners of the Romans, and per- 
ſectly underſtand their form of government; and he 
afterwards in diſcourſe told Pyrrbys, among other things, 
that the ſenate ſeemed to bim an -aſſembly of - many Kings ; 
and as to the people, they were ſo numerous that be feared they 
had to do with another Hydra. For Lævinus had already 
raiſed an army twice as- numerous as the former; and 
had left behind him at Rome an infinite number of 
Romans capable of bearing arms, and ready to form 
many armies as ſtrong as that he had been then raiſing. 

After this, Fabricius was ſent as ambaſſador by the 
Romans to treat of the ranſom or exchange of priſoners. 
Cineas told Pyrrbus that he was in the higheſt venera- 
tion among the Romans, as a man of virtue, and a good 
ſoldier ; but that he was in extreme poverty. Pyrrbus 
received him with great kindneſs, and offered him ſome 
gold, not to engage him in any thing diſhonourable, 
but as a pledge of friendſhip and hoſpitality. Upon 
Fabricius's refuſal, he preſſed him no further; but the 
next day having a mind to diſcompoſe him, and know- 
ing that he had never ſeen an elephant, he commanded 
one of the largeſt compleatly armed to be placed be- 
hind a curtain in a room where they were to be in con- 
ference together. Upon a ſign given, the curtain was 
drawn aſide, and the elephant raiſing his trunk over 
the head of Fubricius, made an horrid and frightful 
noiſe. Fabricius turned about very compoſedly, and 
then ſmiling, ſaid to Pyrrbus, Neither could your money 
Yeſterday, nor cam this"beaft to- day male any impreſſion upon 


In the evening whilſt they were at ſupper their con- 
verſation turned upon many ſubjects, particularly _ 
the affairs of Greece, and the Greman philoſophers. This 
led Cineas to mention Epiourus, and to give ſome a- 
count of the Epicurtan ſentiments with reſpect to the 
Gods, civil government and happineſs. He ſaid they 
placed the Chief happineſs of man in pleaſure; that 
they avoided all offices and empleyments in the ſtats, 
as ſo many bars to that pleafure ; that they attributed 
to the Gods neither love nor hate; maintaining that 

Vol. III. 25 2 | they 
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they were perfectly regardleſs of human affairs, and 
paſſed their time in total inactivity, and in the full 
enjoyment of every kind of pleaſure. Before he 
had finiſhed his diſcourſe, Fabricius cried out, 0 
heavens | may Pyrrhus and the Samnites hold this defirin 
as long as they are at war. with the Romans. Pyrrbus 
. admiring his virtue and greatneſs. of mind, was more 
deſirous than ever to be the friend rather than the 
enemy of the Romans. And diſcourſing with Fabricius 
in private, he conjured him, after having mediated 2 
peace between him and the Romans, to come and {etl 
in his court, where he ſhould be his moſt intimate 
friend, and the chief of his Generals. To this Fabricius 
| ed in a low voice, That, Sir, will not be for- your 
advantage; for they who now honour and admire you, when 
they have bad experience of me, will rather chuſe io be 
| governed by me, than Joe Such "Was * charnctent: of 
Fabricius. 

Pyrrbus was not in u the leaſt offended at this ah, 
as might have been expected from a tyrant; Qn--the 
contrary, he highly extolled to his friends the magns- 
nimity of that Roman, and entruſted the priſoners to him 
only, upon condition that if the ſenate refuſed to make 
peace, they ſnould be ſent back, after they had viſited 
their friends and relations, and. celebrated the Saturn 
lia. Accordingly they were ſent: back after that feſtival 
was over; it being decreed. by the ſenate, that if wy 
ſtaid behind, they ſhould be put to death. 

The year following Fabricius being Conſul, Jo at 
the head of the army, a perſon came into. the camp, 
and deliyered him a letter from the King's phyſician, 
who offered to poiſon Eyrrhus, and ſo end the War 
without further hazard to the Romans, if be might have 
a reward proportionable to his ſervice. Fabricius der 
teſted the villany of the man, and having brought hi 
collegue into the ſame ſentiments, ſent diſpatshes im- 
mediately to Pyrrbus to caution him againſt the tiea- 
ſon. The letter was this; Caius Fubritius and Quint. 
Amulius, Confuls: of the Romans, 10 Pyrehus: the Hint, 
health, Zon form to haue made 4 very ill W bub 
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F your friends and enemies. * 2 will underſtand by this 


latter which <vas ſent to us, that you are at war with honeſt 


men, and truſt knaves and villains. We have nos diſcavered 
this to you to obtain your favour, but left your death might 
ring a reproach upon us, and we might be thought to have 
ended the war by treachery, not being able to do it by our courage 
and virtue. When Pyrrbus had read the letter, and made 
ſtrict enquiry into the treaſon, he executed the phyſi- 
cian z and for acknowledgment of this generoſity of the 
Romans, ſent the priſoners to Rome without. ranſom, 
and again employed .Cineas to negotiate a peace. for 


bim. The Romans accepted of the priſoners; but as 


they were not willing to receive an obligation from an 
enemy, or a reward for not having been guilty of in- 
juſtice, they returned to him an equal number of the 
Samnites and Tarentines. As for the peace, they would 
not ſuffer Cineas to mention it till Pyrrbus had removed 
his arms and forces out of Italy, and failed. back to 
Epirus in the ſame ſhips that brought him over. 
The King finding it impoſſibſe to avoid a ſecond 
engagement, aſſembled his army, and marched and at- 
tacked the Romans near Aſculum. There he ſuffered 
much from the nature of the country; for the ground 
being very une ven and covered with wood, was ex- 
tremely inconvenient to the cavalry, and quite prevented 
the elephants from coming up vith the infantry. For 
this reaſon he loſt many of his men, and had man 
wounded; at laſt the night put an end to the battle. 
The next day deſigning to engage on a ground more 
even and open, where his ele ohants might have room 
to act againſt the enemy, he ſene early in the morning 
a detachment to poſſeſs themſelves of that incommo- 
dious poſt where he had engaged the day before; he 
then drew up his army, and diſpoſing a great number 
of archers and ſlingers among his elephants, he marched | 
in good order againſt the Romans. | 
The Romans, who had not the ſame advantages of 


falling on and retreating when they Pleaſed, as they 


had before, were now forced to fight man to man upon 


even ground; wherefare haſtening to diſorder the main 


f 
| body of the enemy before the elephants could come up, 
they made dreadful. havock with their ſwords among 


oppoſition, when they could gain no advantage, thoug 
they ſuffered the utmoſt extremity. They. did not fly 
ar before they gained their camp, for the battle was 
_ Fought pretty near it. Hierammus ſays, the Romans loſt 
fix thouſand men in the action, and Pyrrbus, accord- 
Ing. to the account in his own.commentaries, no more 
than three thouſand five hundred and five. But Dia- 


us of Halicarnaſſus does not tell us that there were two 


engagements near Aſculum, nor that the victory was 
clear on the ſide of Pyrrbus:: he ſays that there was 
no more than one engagement, which held till the 
Jun was down; that Fyrrbus was wounded in his arm 
by a javelin ; that the Sammtes plundered his baggage ; 
that the night coming on, the armies ſeparated with 
great unwilliagneſs; and that there were about fifteen 
thouſand men killed on both ſides. When both armies 
were retired, and Pyrrbus was congratulated on account 
of the victory, he replied, Such another will undo us ut- 
terly. For indeed he had loſt the greateſt part of the 


forces he brought with him out of Epire, and almoſt 


all his particular friends and principal comman ns 

(s) Ptolemy Ceraunus, the ſon the Macedonians from wanting 3 
of Philadelphus had been ſlain dur- King, that they had had three or 
ing the conſulate of Lævinus, four after that battle. In the 
three years before Pyrrhus receiv- firſt place Meleager ſucceeded Fly 
ed thoſe letters; and ſo far were lermy, Antipater ſucceeded Melee 
: | | n =. 
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ſo that there were none left there for recruits, and. he 5 


ſaw the. confederates very flow. in their motions. On 
the other hand, as from a fountain. continually flowing 
out of the city, the Raman camp was quickly and plen- 
tifully filled up with freſh, men, not at all ahating in 
courage, but rather from the r ig which their loſſes in- 
ſpired them with receiving freſh for ce and reſolution 
to purſus che Wan. oo lots wintds 
In the midſt of theſe difficulties his mind was agaig 
poſſeſſed with vain hopes and airy projects ;, and dif- 
terent enterprizes preſenting themſelves together, -keps 
him in ſuſpence: and perplexity. For at the ſame 
time that ambaſſadors arrived out of Sicily 92 0 
ſurrender to him Syracuſe, Agrigentum, and the. city of 
the Leontines, and requeſting, him ta drive the Carinagt: 
nam out of the iſland, and clear it of tyrants; (5) news 
was brought him out of Greece that Prolemy called Ce- 
raunus was flain in battle by the Gazls, and that now 
was the proper time for him to came, the Mgcedaniang 
being at a great laſs for a King. Here he began tq 
accuſe fortune for preſenting to him two ſuck, gloxious 
opportunities. of action at the fame time. And conſt; 
dering that if he laid hold on the one he muſt of ne- 
ceſſity relinquiſh the gather, he was a long time per- 
plexed in his thoughts before he could came to any 
determination. At laſt it appeared to him ths. the Sn 
alan expedition was (from the nearneſs of 42971 4 
greater importance, and promiſed him a larger field. at 
glory. Being determined by this conſideration, he in- 
ſtantly diſpatched Cineas, whom he uſually Aenne 
thoſe occaſions, to treat with the cities, and prepare 
them for his arrival. In the mean time he plac L.A 
lrong garriſon in Tarextum much. againſt the will of 
the inhabitants, who required him either to perform 
what he came for, which was to ſtay and continue the 
var againſt the Romans, or if he would be gone, to GT: 
TS Res N RF N 0 ll 
er, Softbenes Anti pater, and An- that Pyrrbus was given to under 
8 981 . e ak ne his great 


was then actually in poſſeſſion. reputation the Macedonians would 
Plitarch means, without doubt, prefer him to Antigonus.. . | 
© | F 3 (6) Thers 
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ſwer to this remonſtrance, but commanded them to be 
quiet and wait his time, and ſo failed away. © 
Being arrived in Sicily, his hopes were effectually ac- 
compliſhed, and the cities readily ſubmitted to him. 
Wherever his arms and force were * neceſſary, nothing 
at firſt made any conſiderable reſiſtance. But with 
thirty thouſand foot, two thuuſand five hundred horſe, 
and two hundred ſhips, he totally routed the Phænicians, 
and overturned their whole government. Eryx being 
_ the ſtrongeſt town they held, and having a great gat- 
riſon in it, he reſolved to take it by ſtorm. The 
army being in readineſs to give the aſſault, he put on 
his armour, and placing himſelf at the head of his 
men, made a vow to Hercules of games and ſacrifices in 
grateful acknowledgment of the victory, if he ſigna- 
lized himſelf in that day's action before the Greeks that 
dwelt in Sicihy, as became his great deſcent and his for- 
tunes. He then gave the ſignal by ſound of trumpet, 
drove the barbarians from the walls with a* ſhower of 
arrows, - planted his ladders, and was himſelf the firſt 
that mounted. Being there attacked by a great num- 
ber of enemies, ſome of them he drove back, others 
he flung headlong down on each ſide; but the greateſt 
part he ſlew with his ſword, ſo that their bodies lay in 
heaps around him. He himſelf, however, received no 
wound; and his aſpect was ſo terrible to the enemy, 
that he proved the truth of Homer's obſervation, that of 
all the virtues, fortitude alone is often inſpired with furious 
and'enthufiaſtick tranſports. The city being taken, he 
performed a magnificent ſacrifice to Hercules, and exhi- 
bited ſhows and combats of all ſorte. 
Of all the barbarians, thoſe who inhabited the city 
of Meſſina, and were called Mamertines, were moſt op- 
reſſive to the Greeks. For they had made moft of them 
tributaries, being a very numerous, powerful and war- 
like people; for this reaſon they were called Mamertines, 
from a word which in the language of: the Romans ſigni- 
fies warlike. Pyrrhus ſeized their collectors, and put 
them to death; after which he engaged, with the Ma- 
5 1 | 1. merlinei 
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rerlines in a pitehed battle, overthrew them, and de- 
ſtroyed maſt of their fortified towns. The Caribagini- 
ans, being inclined to an accommodation, offered to pay 
a ſum of money, and to furniſh him with ſhipping, 
upon condition a peace might be eſtabliſhed between 
them; but he, aſpiring after ſomething. greater, an- 
ſwered them, that the only terms on which a peace was 
to be granted, were for them entirely to abandon Sicily, 
and conſent that the Zibyan ſea ſhould be the limit be- 
tween them and tha. 8 

Being now elated with his good fortune and the 
power he had acquired, he determined to purſuethat plan 
tor the ſake of which he firſt undertook this expedition. 
His chief aim was at Africa. He had a number of 
ſhips anſwerable to that deſign, but they were thinly 
manned; and when he began to raiſe ſeamen, inſtead 
ef behaving to the cities with lenity and moderation, he 
in an arbitrary manner forced their men into the ſer- 
vice, threatening to puniſh thoſe very ſeverely who did 
not provide the compliment demanded of them. This. 
was quite different from his conduct towards them at his 
firſt arrival; for then he endeavoured by kindneſs to 
gain the affections of the people, placed an entire confi- 
dence in them, and abſtained from all violence and 


oppreſſion. But his behaviour being now changed 


from mild and popular to ſevere and tyrannical, he in- 


curred the reproach not only of cruelty, but of falſhood 
and ingratitude. Neceſſity however obliged them to 
ſupply him, though unwillingly, with what he demanded. 


But what chiefly alienated them from him was his be- 
haviour to Thoxzon and Seſtratus, two perſons of the 
greateſt authority in all Syracuſe. It was at their invi- 
tation that he firſt ſer ſail for Sicily; they were the men 
who ſurrendered the city to him at his arrival, and were 
his principal agents in every tranſaction afterwards. 
Notwithſtanding this he grew jeatous of them, and was 
unwilling either that they ſhould attend him in his ex- 
pedition, or ſtay behind. Seffratus, out of fear of what 
might happen, withdrew himſelf; but Thonon was ſeized 
by order of Pyrrbus, who accuſed him of being an 
515 #4 accomplice - 
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accomplice with Seftratus, and put him to death. This 
injurious proceeding quite ruined his affairs, and that 
not by little and little, but all at once. For the hatred 
the cities had on this account conceived againſt him was 
ſo great, that ſome of them fell off to the Carthaginians, 
and others confederated againſt him wirh the Mamer- 
Lines. 

While they were revolting on all Be, and a | general 
inſurrection was apprehended, he received letters from 
the Samnites and Tarentines, informing hitn, that they 
had been beaten quite out of the field, and were a 
longer able to ſecure their towns againſt the Romans, 
and earneſtly requeſting his aſſiſtance. Theſe letters 
furniſhed him with an honourable pretence to quit 
Sicily, as one not forced from thence, or deſpairing of 
ſucceſs; though in reality he found it im poſſible to 
make himſelf maſter of the iſland, and Pars. avs aban- 
doned it as a ſhip diſtreſſed in a ſtorm, and threw him- 
ſelf once more upon 1taly. It is reported that at: his 
going off, he looked back upon the ifland, and faid to: 
_ thoſe about him, How glorious a field of war do we leave, 
my friends, for the Romans and Carthaginians 10 Al in in! 
and his conjecture was ſoon after verified. 

Soon after he had ſet ſail, the barbarians having con- 
federated againſt him, he was forced to come to an 
engagement with the Carthaginians in his paſſage ; and 
after he had loſt many of his ſhips, he fled with the reſt 
into Italy. Upon his arrival, he was attacked by the 
Mamertines, who to the number of ten thouſand . 
had paſſed over before him. They thought it not fafe 
to engage him in a pitched battle; but lying in wait 
for him where the paſſages were difficult, — Sell upon 
him; and put his whole army into confuſion. He loſt 
two of his elephants: on this occaſion ; and great part of 
his rear was cut in pieces. He immediately advanced 
in perſon from the van to their aſſiſtance, and be- 
haved with ſurprizing valour againſt men, perſonally 
exaſperated, and by long practice trained to war; till 
having received a wound in his hand, he was forced to 


retire a little from the Place of action. This _—_ 
1 
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ſtill to heighten the courage of the barbarians, ſo that 
one of them of an uncommon ſize, and ſplendidly 
armed, advanced before the ranks, and with a loud 
diſdainful voice challenged the King i be was alive to 
come farth. Pyrrbus enraged at this challenge, returned, 
attended by his guards, to the battle, in ſpite of thaſa 
who were about him; and ſtorming with indignation, 
and all over beſmeared with blood, ſo that he was a 
figure terrible to behold, he pierced through his batta- 
lions, ruſhed upon the barbarian, and without allowing 
him time to aſſault him, or defend himſelf, gave him 
ſuch a blow on the head with his ſword, that what with 
the ſtrength of his arm, and the excellent temper of the 
weapon, the edge paſſed downward to his very. ſeat; ſo 
that in a moment his body was divided, and the parts 
fell aſunder, This put a. "ap $0 the courſe of the bar- 
barians, ho looked on Fyrrbus with aſtoniſament and 
admiration, and conſidered him as ſomething, more than 
mortal. After this he continued his march all the reſt 
of the way undiſturbed, and arrived at Tarentum with 
twenty thouſand foot, and three thouſand hoxſey where. 
reinforcing himſelf with the choiceſt troops of the Ta- 


rentines, he advanced immediately againſt the Romans, 
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ſtrongeſt of his elephants, marched by night towards 
the Roman camp. But as he was forced to go round 
about, and traverſe a woody country, his flambeaus 
failed him, and his ſoldiers loſt their way in the dark, 
which obliged him to halt for ſome time, in order to 
rally them. In the mean time day began to appear; 
and his approach was diſcovered by the Romans as he 
was coming down the hills, which put the whole camp 
mto great diſorder. But the Conſul finding the ſacri- 
ces auſpicious, and the time abfolutely obliging him to 
fight, he drew a party out of the trenches, and fell in with 
the vanguard of the enemy, and having routed them, all 
the army was-in a conſternation, ſo that a great m 
were killed, and ſome of the elephants taken. This ſuc- 
ceſs encouraged Manins to draw out his whole army, and 
engage the enemy in a pitched battle. One of bis 
wings defeated one of the enemy's; but the other was 
borne down by the elephants, and forced back to the 
trenches. He then ordered thoſe troops to advance 
which he had left behind' to guard the camp, who were 
a ſtrong body, all freſh men and well armed. Theſe 
ruſhing down from their advantageous ſtations, wounded 
the elephants with their darts, and made them turn back 
and fall upon their own battalions, which occaſioned 
fuch a confuſion and diſorder, that in the end it ſecured 
the. victory to the Romans, and with the victory the 
enlargement and ſtability of their empire. For. in con- 
 Kquence of their ſucceſs in this war, their ſpirits were 
ſtill more elevated, their power was increafed, - and. 
they began: to be looked upon as. invincible; fo that 
they ſoon over-run all "Hay; and not long after hoy. 
ue f 

Thus fel Pires! from his Lan and Sicilian hopes, 
after he had conſumed ſix years in theſe wars. But 
though unſucceſsful, yet he preſerved his courage uncon- 
querable amidſt all theſe misfortunes, and was held for 


military fill and ren 3 much che n 
| ”A 


(6) There were two temples | name, one near Lariſſa in el 
6 to Minerva under that Valh, and the other near Coronea 
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all the princes, of: his time. But what he got by great 
actions, he loſt again by vain hopes; for his eager de- 
fire and purſuit after what he had not, hindered him from 
keeping what he had; which made Antigonus compare 
him to one who at dice threw very ſucceſsfully, but 
knew not how to make the beſt of his game. He re- 
turned into Epirus with eight thouſand foot, and five 
hundred horſe, and for want of money was obliged to 
look out for a new war to maintain them. Some of the 


Cauls joining him, he invaded Macedon, where Antigo- 


mus the ſon of Demetrius reigned. He deſigned only to 
plunder and ravage the country; but after he had made 
himſelf maſter of Hevetal towns, and two thouſand men 
had: come over to him, he began to hope for ſomething 
greater, and marched againſt Antigonus himſelf; and 
meeting him at a narrow paſlage, he put his whole army 
into diſorder; but the Gals who brought up Antigonus's 
rear, and who were very numerous, ſtood firm; and a 
ſharp engagement enſuing, the greateſt part of them 
were cut off. They who had the charge of the ele- 
phants, being ſurrounded every way, delivered up-both 
themſelves and the beaſts. Pyrrbus after this advantage, 
adviſing more with his good fortune, than his reaſon, 
boldly attacked the Nacede a phalanx; but they being 


terrified and diſordered, by the defeat of the other part 


of the army, declined coming to an engagement with 
him. When he perceived this, ſtretching out his hand 
he called aloud both to the chief commanders and infe- 


rior officers,” and prevailed upon them together with 


that whole body of infantry to deſert Antigonus,-who 
was thereupon forced to fly, and endeavour to retain 
ſome of the maritime towns in their obedienee. 

Pyrrbus, among all theſe favours of fortune, chinking 
har he had' effected againſt the Gauls the maſt glori- 


ous exploit, hung up che richeſt of their Ipoils in che 


temple of ar (6) Aue Win NaN iber : 
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in Bæotia. Plutarch ſpeaks here Rn, from. Ttonis the fon of An- 
of the firſt, Nu was called pbichn. 13 
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Theſe Riel which Pyrrhus from the Gauls 
FV Smatch'd boldly by Minerva's aid, 


, hung upon tbeſe ſacred walls, 


In honour of the blue- eyed maid. 


| 7 bongh alt the Gallick boſt he flew,” 


And proud Antigonus o ercame, 
: Tis but to conquer; nothing new, 
For all his race have done the ſan, 


After this battle, he quickly made himfelf "at _ 
the cities; when he had taken Ægæ, beſide other hard- 
ſhips put upon the inhabitants, he left in the town a 

arriſon conſiſting of ſome of thoſe Gals that had ſerved 
fi i in his army. The Gauls are the moſt covetous 


and inſatiable of all men; and they were no ſooner put 


in poſſeſſion of the place, but they inſtantly dug up the 
tombs of the kings that lay buried there, ſeized on all 


the wealth that had been interred with them, and ſcat- 
. tered about their bones with an inſolent contempt, 
| Pyrrbes ſeemed not in the leaſt offended at this ignomi- 


pious. inſult, either deferring to call the authors of it ta 
an account for the preſent, becauſe he had at that time 


other affairs of greater moment upon his hands, or intend- 
ing wholly to paſs it by, as being afraid to puniſh thoſe 


barbarians. However by this connivance he loſt his credit 
with the Macedonians. But though his intereſt was ſtill 
doubtful, and in an unſettled condition, he notwith- 
ſtanding entertained new viſionary hopes, and in rail- 
lery called Antjgonus impudent, becauſe he had not put 

an the habit of a Private perſon, but ſtill E to | 


wear the purple. 


About this time queen the Lacedæ arrived at 


his court, and earneſtly preſſing him 16 — with his, 


army to Sparta, Pyrrbus very readily embraced the over - 


ture. Cleonymus was of the Royal blood, but ſeeming; 


too arbitrary and abſolute, had no great reſpect nor 
credit in Sparta, where Areus reigned peaceably in his 
ſtead, This was the occaſion of an old and publick 
grudge between him and the citizens. Ceommus in bly 
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old age had mattied a lady of great beauty, and of the 
Royal family, called Chelidonts, daughter of Leotychidas. 
This woman falling deſperately. in love with Acrotatus. 
Areus's ſon, a very beautiful youth, rendered this march 
both uneaſy and diſhonourable to Cleonymus 3 for there 
was not a man in Sparta who did not very well know 
how much his wife flighted him. Theſe domeſtick 
troubles, added to his publick diſcontent, provoked 
him to fly to Pyrrbus, who, at his inſtigation, marched 


againſt Sparta with an army of twenty thouſand foot, 


two thouſand - horſe and twenty-four elephants. But 
ſuch great preparations made it evident to the hole 
worid, that he came not ſo much to gain Sparta for 
Cleonymus, as to take all Peloponneſus 5 himſelf: yet 
he expreſsly denied this to the Lacedemonian ambaſſadors 
who came to him to Megalopolis, affirming that he only 
intended ro ſet thoſe kacke free which were under the 
dominion of Amponus, and fignifying that if he mighe 
be permitted, he intended to fend his youngeſt fons to 


Sparta, there to be inſtituted in the manners and difce- 


pline of the Lactdemonians, that they might by this 


means excel other kings and princes. : 
With theſe pretences he amuſed thoſe who came to 


meet him in his march; but as ſoon as ever he entered 


Laconia he began to under and ravage the country 


and when the ambaſſadors complained that thoſe acts 


of hoſtility were committed when war was not pro- 
claimed, Very true, he replied, au ue not we Rπẽ]· Hat 
you Lacedæmonians never make public proclamation of 
Jour intentions? At which a Spartan who was preſent, 
named Mandricidas, anſwered him in the Lacouict dia- 
let, F rhou art a God thou wilt de us no harm, Bernet 


woe have done thee zone; and if thou art Put 4 m0 we ap : 
find ſome orber &s trong as thyſelf. 


In the mean time he tontintied ns are tests 
Lacedæmos, and was adviſed b Cleonymes to give the 
aſſault as ſoon as he artived; "Gur PyrFbus, as we are 
told, fearing leſt the ſoldiers” ſhould £64 cd the city if | 
they took it "by Norm in the ni; g.. Ae rpc the aſſault 


till the morning: for he knew d Ne were but few men 


in 
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in the town, and thoſe unprovided, by reaſon of his 
ſudden approach, and becauſe Areus the King was not 
there in perſon, but gone into Creze tothe ſuccour of the 
Gortynians. The ſatety of the city was Principally ow- 
ing to Pyrrhus's contempt. of its weakneſs. For ima- 
| gining that. no defence would be. made, he . contented 
himſelf with encamping under the walls; though, the 
Helots and Cleonymus's friends had been at the pains to 
Prepare every thing in his houſe for the reception, of 
ay not doubting but they ſhould have him. there 
at ſupp 3 
Night being come, the Lacedemonians determited'i in 
council to ſend the women -over into.Crete ; but they 
unanimouſly oppoſed i it; and one of them, called Archi- 
damia, entering the ſenate with a ſword in her hand, 
upbraided them in the name of the reſt for thinking 
that the women would outlive the loſs of Sparta. 
It was next reſolved to draw a trench parallel to the 
enemy s camp, and at each end of it to ſink een 
into the ground, as deep as the naves of the wheel 
that ſo being firmly fixed, they might obſtruct the * 
ſage of the elephants. When they: had juſt begun 00 
work, both maids and women came to them; ſome 
wich their robes tucked up, and others in their. under 
garments only, to aſſiſt the elder ſort of men. They 
exhorted thoſe who were of an age fit to bear arms, and 
were to engage the next day, to repoſe themſelves in 
the night; then they meaſured the intended length of 
the trench, and took upon themſelves a third part of 
it, which they finiſhed before it was day. This trench 
Was in breadth, fix cubits, four in depth, and eight 
hundred feet long as Phylarchus ſays. Nee makes 
it ſomewhat leſss. 
As ſoon as the day began to break, the enemy were 
in aten, — 3] [the women riping, the "n= 
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m their ec country, and ba erin 6% 4 in the arms 
of er wives and mathers, falling as. became Sx parfany: 
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As for Cbelidonis, ſhe retired with a halter about her 
neck, reſolving to die ſo, rather than fall into the 
hands of Cleanymus, if the city were taken. 
Hsyrrtbus himſelf, in perſon, laboured with his 1a 
try to force through the ſhields, of the Spartans ranged 
againſt him, and to get over the trench, which was 
ſcarce paſſable, becauſe the looſeneſs of the freſh earth. 
afforded no firm footing for the ſoldiers... At the ſame 
time Ptolemy, Pyrrbus's ſon, with-two thouſand Gauls, 
and ſome choice men of the Chacnians, making a cir- 
cuit, endeavoured to force a paſſage where they had 
planted the waggons; but they were fixed ſo deep in 
the ground, and placed ſo cloſe together, that they did 
not only obſtruct their paſſage, but rendered it difficult 


for the Spartans to come up, and make a cloſer defence. 


The Gauls however having with much difficulty forced 
the wheels out of the earth, were drawing the chariots 
towards an adjacent river. Young Acrotatus firſt of all 
perceived the danger, and paſſing with great expedi- 
tian through the city at the head of three hundred men, 


and taking the advantage of ſome hollow ways, he on 


a ſudden ſurrounded Ptolemy, and falling upon his, rear 
forced him to face about, and ſtand upon the defen- 
five. In this diſorder Ptolemy's ſoldiers ran faul upon 
one another, and many fell into the trench, or 7 
the waggons, till after a long diſpute, and g 

laughter, they were repulſed and put to flight. The 
old men, and moſt. of the women beheld. this action; 
and when they ſaw Aerotatus returning back into the 
city to repoſſeſs himſelf of his former poſt, all covered 
with blood, and fierce and elate with victory, he ſeemed 
to the 2 2 women more graceful and beautiful than 
ever, and they envied Chelidonis ſo worthy a lover. 


And. ſome of the old men followed him, crying aloud, 


Go on, Acrotatus, enjoy. Chelidonis, aud get brave bons 


for Sparta. The action was hotteſt where Pyrrbus him- 


ſelf fought; there many of the Spartans ſignalized them- 
ſelves, and particularly Phyllius, who having killed moſt 


of thoſe that preſſed upon him in order to force a paſ- 


ſage, when he he found bmſelf 9 0 bal with the 


many 


3 % 
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many wounds 1 had received, ſurrendered his poſt to 
one of the officers who was near him, and retiring back- 


ward, fell dead in the midſt of his own party, that the 


enemy might not carry off his body. - The fight ended 
with the day; and Pyrrbus in his ſleep dreamed that an 
eagle threw lightning upon Lactdæmon, and ſet it all on 


fire, and that he rejoiced at the fight. In this tranſport | 


of joy he awaked, and commanded his officers to get 
all things ready for a ſecond aſſault; and interpreting 


his dream among his friends, that he ſhould take the 


town by ſtorm, feveral aſſented to it with adtniration; 


but Lyſimacbus was not pleaſed with the dream, and told 
him he feared, left as places ſtrack with lightning are 


held facred, and not to be entered, ſo the Gods might 


by this let him know the city ſhould not be taken, 


Pyrrbus replied, Such ſort of viſions, and their interpreta- 
tions, are things full of uncertainty, and only fit to amuſe 


the vulgar ; but that, my friends, which is moſt certain * 


that every man olgbt to arm, and ſuy to himſelf, 
(7) The beſt of omens is great Pyrrhus' cauſe. i 


At theſe words he aroſe, and by break of day began, the 

attack. 

| The Saeed defended: themſelves with a cou- 
and reſolution above their ſtrength; nor would 


the women forſake them, but were conſtantly at hand 


to ſupply them with arms, to give bread and drink to 
thoſe who wanted it, and carry off ſuch as were diſabled. 
The Macedonians attempted to fill up the trench, bring- 
Ing great quantities of materials, And throwing them 
- upon the arms and dead bodies that lay there. White 
the Lacedemonians oppoſed this with all their force, 
Pyrrbus on a Tudden appeared on their ſide of the trench, 
where the waggons had been planted to ſtop rhe pallage, 
preſſing on towards the city; at which the ſoldiers w 
had been placed at that poſt made a great noiſe, and the 
women 2 commpry out, and u er in the mean 
me 


(7) This is a parody of that of the Wind. 'The' at of cnn 
"celebrated verſe ſpoken by Hector is cur cuun 's cauſe, Bi 7 8 
to Polzdamas in the twelfth OT: i 

(8 There 
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time puſhed on with great violence, overthrowing al 
chat had the courage to ſe him. But his horſe 
ceiving a wound in the del with a Cretan arrow, = a 
away, and by his violent convulſive motions as he died, 
threw off Fyrrbus on ſlippery and very ſteep ground 
at which all his friends running towards him in great 
confuſion, the Spartans came boldly: up, and 4 — 
gaod uſe of their arrows, forced them off again. This 
— Pyrrhus to retreat a ſecond. time, thinking. t 
Lacedemonians would abate of their vigour, when alm 
all of them were wounded, and very great numbers 
killed. But the good fortune of Sparta, either becau! 
ſhe had already made a ſufficient trial what the unaſſ 
valour of the citizens would perform, or that the world 


in the moſt dangerous and critic circumſtances, . 

when the Lacedemonians began to be in the utmoſt, d 
ſpair, brought to their relief from Corinth Ameinias. = 
Pbocean, one of Antigonus's officers, with wp, army .of 
ſtrangers; and they were no ſooner. received 

town, but Areas their King arrived there ele from 
Crete with two thouſand men more. The women upon 
this went all home to: their houſes, finding it no longer 
neceſſary for them to concern themſelves with the wat; 
all the old men likewiſe, who notwithſtanding their/age 
had in that exigence been forced to take arms, were 
ſent home, and. their places were ſupplied by the new 
comers !. 

| Theſe | two reinforcements. ſerved only the more ti 
animate. : the _— agg den of 6% 0 700 gels ky 
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und Wo after a defeat always ks to compens 
_ Kate his loſs by gaining ſome other advantage, and 
whole reſtleſs Weile ſpirit could not therefore be re- 
ſtrained either by ſucceſs or diſappointment, no ſooner 
received this invitation from Ariſteas, but he immedi- 
ately marched for Argos. Areus hy frequent ambulſhes, 
and taking poſſeſſion of the moſt dificulr paſſages, cut 
off many of the Gauls and Moloffians that brought up the 
rear. It had been told Fyrrbus by one of the prieſts, 
who had found the liver of the ſacrificed beaſt without 

2 head, that ſome of his near relations would be loſt; 
rfwithitanding which, in this tumult and diſorder, 
| 9 the Peck sien, he ſent his ſon Ptolemy with 
ſome of his guards to the aſſiſtance of the rear, whilſt he 
continued his march, and got clear of thoſe dangerous 
es. In the mean time the fight grew very warm 
Where Ptolemy was engaged; for the beſt of the Lacede- 
_monian'troops were there under the command of Evale. 
In the heat of the action a Cretan of Aptera named-Ore- 
„a man of great ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, wounded the 
bung Prinee in the ſide as he was fighting with great 
Falour, ſo that he died upon the ſpot} As ſoon 28 he fl c: 
Tell, -thoſe who had followed him turned their backs 
And fled.” The Lacedemonian horſe purſuing them and 
Killing many of them, were got into the open field: and 
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| = gaged with the enemy before they were aware, and u I th 
| at diſtance from the infantry; who could not keep tir 
| 2 with them. Fyrrbus, who had received the il | 
news of his ſon's death, and was moſt bitterly afflicted I tra 
at it, drew out his Molofſian: horſe againſt — and the 
Charging at the head of his men, ſatiated himſelf-with I fee: 
the blood and ſlaughter of the Lacedemonians, He al- W go; 
ways indeed appeared great and invincible in arms, but WM 4p; 
he now exceeded all he had ever done before in courage Ml aw 
"and force. Having found out Zvalcus, he rode divettiy WF join 
-againft bim; but Evalcas: being aware of him inclinel I the 
"on one fide, und at the ſame time aimed ſuch a ſtroke ¶ find 
at Pyrrbus's left hand, that he imagined he muſt have vas 
cut it off; but the blow lighting on the reins cut them nog! 
low 


only,  whilit Fyrrbus ſeizing the favourable moment 155 
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that if Pyrrhus was weary of liſe there were ways engt 
death that lay open before him. To.both the kings t 
came ambaſſadors from Argos, deſiring each kan 10 
retreat, and not ſuffer that city to fall into the hands af 
either of them which had a great honour for both. A 

gonus was perſuaded, and ſent his ſon as an hoſtage. to 


gore. And in the very city of Argos, a prieſteſs of 
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him through with his javelin. Then n e Frog 
his horſe he fougbt on foot, and made a terrible. 
vock of all thoſe brave Lacedemonians who endeavaured 
to protect the body of Evalcus. This loſs, which was 
no inconſiderable one on the ſide ..ofgthe Spartans, was 
purely owing to the headſtrong ambition of their com- 
manders; for the war was at an end before the engage - 
ment. ond n eee nos art vio mon hs 
Pyrrhus having thus offered ſo many of his enemię 
as it were in ſacriſice to the ghoſt of his ſon, and me de 
this fight a kind of funeral ſolemnity, converting mu 
of his grief into rage and fury, continued his maroh to 
Ages. At his arrival he had intelligence that A 
gonus kept the high grounds; wherefore he encampe 


an herald to Antigonus, calling him a villain, and 
lenging him to deſcend into the open field, and fight 
with him for the kingdom. Auiiganus anſwered, ihe 
he made war not with his arms only. but with time; and 


ws 
#* 4 7 . 


the Argives; Fyrrbus at the ſame; time promiſed x0; ger 
tire, but ſending no hoſtage, he was much ſuſpe 
In the mean time Pyrrbus was alarmed by a ve 
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traordinary and tremendous prodigy 5 for the heads of 
the ſacrificed: oxen lying apart from their bodies, were 
ſeen to thruſt out their tong 


# # 1 
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Apollo Lycius ran about the ſtreets, crying out that ſhe 

ſaw the city Full of carcaſſes and:ſlaughter, and an eagle 

joining in the fight, and immediately vaniſhing, In : 
the dead of night Pyrrbus approached the walls, and — 
finding. the gate called Djamperes ſet open by Arifteds, = _ 
vas undiſcovered till — — and taken 

poſſeſſion of the market- place; but th gate being 1 
bo to let in he derben they were obliged to fake 


_— 
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' down their towers, and put them on again, whicli cout 
not be done in the dark, and in that confuſion, without 
4 noiſe, and loſs of time, which occaſioned their diſco- 


oo 


very. The Argives, ſeeing the enemy in their city ran 
to (8) Apis, the chief citadel, and other places of de- 
fence; and fent to Antigonus deſiring him to haſten to 
their aſſiſtance. Antigonus advanced near the walls, but 
would not enter the city, chuſing rather to be upon the 
watch without, and act as occaſion offered. However 
he ſent in ſome of his principal commanders and bis 
8 fon with a very confiderable force. 

At the ſame time Areus arrived at Argos wich, a chow 
Aa Cretans, and the moſt active of the Spartans. All 
theſe troops being joined, fell at once upon the Gaul, 
and put them into great diſorder. Pyrrbus entered in 
ith a mighty noiſe and ſhouting at a place called (9) 
Cyltrabis, when the Gauls returned the ſhout, their cry 
did not 1 courage and chearfulnefs but diſtreſs 
and terror. Therefore Fyrchus advanced in haſte, 
Though his men marched in gteat danger by reaſon of 
the drains and finks, of which the hy was full. In 
Thiß might engagement, there was infinite confuſion, it 
being impoſſible to ſee what was done, or to know 
What was commanded; the ſoldiers were ſcattered about, 
And loſt their way among the narrow ſtreets; conduct 
unh difeipline were of no uſe in that darkneſs, amid 
that variety of noiſes; and in ſuch ſtrait paſſages ; ſothat 
both ſides continued without doing any thing, till 
expecting day-light. At the firſt dawn Hyrbus ſeeing 
the citadel Aſpis full of men, was under great conſterna- 


tion, 8 en among the _ —_— ob excel. 
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(8) There was a feaſt obſerved quarter dove the weighs 50 4 m. 
mr at Argos in honour” of ſituated, where in the moſt bu 
Juno called "Hpaic, Junania, at cult part they nailed a wh 
which time they offered a ſacri - buckler i in oooh, a man cal 
fice of a hundred oxen, for that was very hard to 2 5 of Tl 
Treaſon called Hecatombea, the fraft the youth tried their atmoſt rength the 

of the Hecatomb, At this feaſt all on — oecaſion, and he who pre- WI fir: 
the youth exerted their ſtrength vailed was declared conquer cor 
for the obtaining a prize propoſed and in acknowledgment of I BI fey 
 viftory was PREgy -with «WW nie 
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ent workmanſhip erected in the · market · place, he be- 
held that of a wolf and bull caſt in braſs, that ſeemed 
ready to attack each other. This ſigbr brought to. his 
remembrance an Oracle he had formerly received, fore- 
telling hi that be was fated to die when, be ſhould ſet a 
wolf encountering a bull, The. Argives ſay theſe figures 
were erected in memory of an accident which happened 
long before in their country. For they tell us that when 
Danaus firſt invaded their territories, as he paſſed by a 
place called Pyramia, in Thyreatis, leading to Argos, he 
ſaw a wolf fighting with a bull, and imagining the wolf 
to repreſent him, (for being a ſtranger. he fell upon a 
native, as he himſelf defigned todo) he ſtaid to-ſee the 
iſſue of the fight; and the wolf prevailing, after he had 
offered his devotions to Apollo Lycius, | he aſſaulted and 
took the town, Gelanor, who was then King, being diſ- 
placed by a faction: and this was the cauſe of 22 
thoſe figures. Pyrrbus quite diſpirited at this ſight, and 
ſeeing none of his deſigns ſucceed, thought jt beſt 
to retreat; but fearing the ſtrait paſſage at the gates, 
he ſent to his ſon Helenus, who was left without the 
town with a great body of forces, commanding him to 
break down part of the wall, and aſſiſt the retreat if the 
enemy preſſed hard upon them. But the perſon whom 
he ſent, miſtaking the order through haſte and confu- 
ſion, delivered it in a quite contrary ſenſe; ſo that the 
young Prince taking with him the beſt, of his men, and 
the remaining elephants, marched ſtrait. through the 
gates into the town, to aſſiſt his father. Pyrrhus was 
now making good his retreat; and while the market- 
place afforded him ground enough both to retreat. and 

| "4 $25 E . 121 = 2 | 5 ol fight, 
myrtle garland, and a brazen of Bhoges js commended for hay- 
buckler. From hence the place ing obtained that prize. 


where this conteſt was held was „ „„ . 
called 4%, that is, „ie buctir. Or © Afri Raue Haw uli. 
This prize was not propoſed to The brazen buckler: of Argos: new 
the youth ef Argos alone; but him; that is, He bore.off the prize 
ſtrangers were admitted to the of the brazen buckler at Argos. N 
conteſt, as appears from the (9) Cylarabis was a place of 


ſeventh ode of Pindar's olympio- exerciſe near one of the gates of 
nicks, where Diagoras of the iſle Argos, 


G 3 (1) There 
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Ggbt, he frequently repulſed the enemy that bore upoſ 
him; but when he was forced out of that broad place 
into a narrow ſtreet leading to the gate, he fell in with 
thoſe who came the other way to his aſſiſtance. It was 
in vain for him to call out to them to fall hack and 
clear the ſtreets; he could be heard but by few of them, 
and thoſe who did hear him and were moſt diſpoſed to 
obey his orders, were hindered by thoſe who continually 
preſſed upon them from the rear, and puſhed them for. 
wards. Beſides, the largeſt of the elephants falling 
down on his ſide, in the very gate, and terribly braying, 
lay in the way of thoſe who would have got out. Anv- 
ther of theſe elephants already in the town, called M. 
con, ſtriving to take. up his rider, who, after many 
weunds received, was tallen off his back, ruſhed for- 
ward upon them that retreated, and thruſting as well 
friends as enemies, tumbled them all confuſedly upon 
one another, till having found the body, and taken it 
up with his trunk, he carried it on his teeth, and re- 
turning in a great rage, trod down all before him. 
Being thus preſſed and crowded together, not a man 
could do any thing ſingly, but the whole multitude 
being wedged cloſe, as it were one maſs, rolled and 
ſwayed this way and that all together. They did very 
little execution upon the enemy, either in their front or 
Tear, but very much harm to one another. If any 
man had drawn his ſword, or levelled his pike, he 
could neither recover the one, nor put up the other, 
but wounded. at random thoſe who happened to be near 
him; ſo that many of them fell by the hands of their 
* Companions. Pyrrbus ſeeing this dreadful ſtorm and 
confuſion, took off the crown he wore upon his hel- 
met, by which he was diſtinguiſhed, . and gave it to 
one of his friends; then trufting ro the goodneſs of 
his horſe, he rode in among the thickeſt of the enemy. 
Being wounded with a lance through his brealt-plate, 
but not dangerouſly, nor indeed very much, he turned 
about to him that rock him, who was not a man of 
note, but the ſon of a poor woman in Argos, She was 
| | looking 
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looking upon the fight among other women, from the 
top of an houſe, and perceiving her ſon engaged with 
Pyrrbus, and * at the danger he was in, took 
up a large tile with both hands, and threw it at Sr. 
rhus, which falling on his head, and bruiſing the Ver- 
ſebræ of the lower part of the neck, his eye-ſight im- 
mediately failed, his hands dropt the reins, and finking 
down from his horſe, he fell juſt by the tomb of Ly- 
eimmius. The common ſoldiers knew not who it was; 
but one Zopyrus, that ſerved under Antigonus, and two 


or three others running thither, and knowing him to be 


Pyrrbus, dragged him to a threſhold hard by, juſt as 


he was beginning to recover from the blow. Zopyrus . 


drawing out an Iiyrian ſword was going to cut off his 
head, when Pyrrbus gave him ſo fierce a look, that he 


confounded him with terror; however he ſtill endea- 


voured to do it, though being full of fear and confu- 
fion, and his hands trembling, he could not ftrike him 
right, but wounded him in the mouth and chin, ſo 
that it was a long time before he could get the head 
off. „ | 
The report of this action was ſoon ſpread about, and 
Alcyoneus, the ſon of Antigonus, haſtening to the place, 
aſked for the head, as if he only intended to look 
upon it; but as ſoon as he took it in his hand, he rode 
away with it to his father, whom he found diſcourſing 
with ſome of his friends, and laid it at his feet. Anti- 


gonus looking upon it, and knowing it, thruſt his ſon 


from him and ſtruck him with his cane, calling him 
impious and cruel; then covering his eyes with his 
robe, he fell a weeping from the remembrance of 
the death of his grandfather Antigonus, and that of 
his father Demetrius, two domeſtick inſtances of the 
inſtability of fortune. He then cauſed the head and 
body of Pyrrbus to be burned with all due ſolem- 
nity, After this, Acyoneus diſcovering Helenus under a 
mean diſguiſe, uſed him very reſpectfully, and brought 
him to his father: when Antigonus ſaw him, This, 


. wy ſon, ſaid he, was done much more nobly than. 


G4 | before; 
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Before; but yet yeu are flill deficient, in that you bavd 
not taken off that coat, which is à ſcandal to us who have 
got the victory. And then treating Helenus with great 
kindneſs, he reſtored him to his kingdom of Epirus, 
and gave the ſame obliging reception to all Pyrrbuss 
principal commanders, after he'had reduced the whole 


army under his obedience, 
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CAIUS MARIUS 

E are altogether ignorant of the third name 
of Caius Marius; as likewiſe of that of Quin- 
tus Sertorius who poſſeſſed himſelf of Spain; 
and of Lucius Mummius who deſtroyed Corinth: though 
this laſt was ſurnamed Achaicus, from his conqueſts, as 
Scipio was called Africanus, and Metellus Macedonicus. 
Hence Pofidonius draws his chief argument to confute 
thoſe who hold the third to be the Roman proper name, 
as Camillus, Marcellus, Cato; becauſe then they who had 
but two names would have no proper name, But he did 
not conſider, that by the very ſame reaſon he muſt rob 
. the women abſolutely of their names, for none of them 
have the firſt, which Po/idonius imagines the proper 
name with the Rowans, Of the other names, one was 
9 8 225 2: common 


* 
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common to the whole family, as the Pompeii, Mani, 
Cornelit, as with us Greciaris, the Heraclide, and Pelopi- 


de; the other titular, and given them on account of 


their natural diſpoſitions, their actions, or the form of 


their bodies; as Macrinus, Torquatus, Hlla; ſuch alſo is 
Muemon, Grypus, and Callinicus among the Grevien?. But 


of the variety of names, would we inſiſt upon it, the 
regularity of cuſtom might furniſh us with diſcourſe 
We have ſeen the ſtatue of Marius in ſtone at Ra: 


venna in Gaul, which ſtrongly expreſſes that roughneſs 


and ſourneſs of manners by which he was diſtinguiſhed; 
for being naturally valiant an&warlike, more acquainted 
alſo with the diſcipline of the camp than of the city, 
he could not moderate his paſſion, when in*authority, 
He is ſaid; neither to have ſtudied the Grecian literature, 


nor ever to have made uſe of that language in any mat- 
ter of conſequence; as thinking it ridiculous to beſtor 


time in that learning, the teachers whereof were little 
better than the ſlaves of the Romans. After his ſecond 
triumph, when at the dedication of a temple, he pre- 
ſented the people, with ſhows after the manner of the 


Greeks, he came indeed into the theatre and ſat down, 


but immediately roſe up again, and departed, Where- 
fore, as Plato often. uſed to ſay to Aenocrates the 


philoſopher, who was of a very moroſe diſpoſition, 
Prixthee, good Xenocrates, ſacrifice to the gracesy, ſo if 


5 + 


=—y 


(.) There have been many con- 
troverſies on this ſubject among 
learned men in modern times; 
' and it appears from this paſſage 


of Pluarcb, that it was not with- 


out difficulty even anciently. Not 


to enter into minute particulars, 


_ the following account is gene- 
vally grven of it, The Romans 
| had viſually three names, the Pree- 


amen, Namen, and Cognomen. In fan 7 Flavius Sat 
Plutarch ſeems not to have it- 
tended to this difference when: he 
cenſured Pofidoniws.. As to Wo- 
men, they generally had but — 

| | nam 


| the times of the republick, the. 


Arſt was the proper name of the 


perſon, the ſecond the name of. 


i famil Y's and the third the 


name of that particular branch of 
the family to which he belonged; 
ſo that brothers were diftiaguiſhed 
only by the firſt name, as Marcus 


Tullius Cicero, and Quintus Tullius 


Cicero. But in latter times, under 
the Emperors, this cuſtom was 
changed, and brothers were fre- 
quently diſtinguiſhed by theit 


laſt name, as Titus  Flavius Veſp- 


us, and Titus Flavins Sabin. 


SEA 
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Marius could have been perſuaded td ſaerifice to the 
Greek muſes and graces, he had never brought his in- 
comparable atchievements, both in war and peace, to 
ſo unhappy a concluſion, or plunged himſelf into à fa- 
vage and turbulent old age through his paſſion, all- 
timed ambition, and inſatiable avarice; but this will 
further appear in the ſequel, from his actions 
He was born of parents altogether obſcure and in- 
digent, and who ſupported themſelves by their dail 
labour; his father was of the ſame name with himſelf, 
his mother was called Fulcinia. He came late to Roms; 
ſo that he had paſſed a conſiderable part bf his time 
before he became acquainted with the refinements of 
the city. At firſt he lived in (2) Girræuton, a vil- 
lage in the territory of Arpinum; his manner of life 
there was ruſtick and unpoliſhed, if compared with 
the elegant manners of the city; however, it was tem- 


perate, and much reſembled the ancient Roman ſeve- 


rity. He firſt ſerved in the war againſt the Celtiberes, 
when Scipio Africanus beſieged Numantia, where he ſoon 
ſignalized himfelf to his General, by his courage, very 
far above his comrades ; and particularly by his ſo chear- 
fully complying with Scipio's reformation of his army, 


which was before almoſt ruined by pleaſure and luxury. 


It is reported alſo, that he encountered and vanquiſhed 
an enemy in his General's fight ; on which account he 


had ſeveral honours conferred upon him; and Scipio 


ſhowed 


name which was that of the fa- 
mily, as Cornelia and Tullia. If 
there were two ſiſters, the one was 
called Cornelia, or Tullia Major, 
the other Minor; if there were 
more in number they were di- 
ſtinguiſned by the appellations of 
Prima, Secunda, Tertia, &c. But 


anciently the women ſometimes 


had a Prænomen too. 


() In all probability this word 


has been corrupted, and ought 
to be read Ceynetum, as Xylander 
has oarrected it from a paſſage 


in Pliny, lib. 3. cap. v. where in 


deſcribing the firſt region inan 


he ſpeaks of Cernetum, and adds 
Cernetani, qui Mariani cognominan- 
tur, The inhabitants of Cerne- 


© um, who are ſurnamed Mari- 


tan. It is not unlikely but 
they were ſo called to denote that 


they were Marizs's' countrymen. . 
It. is ſomething aſtoniſhing that 


the place wherein a perſon was 
born who made ſo great a fi 
in the world as Marius, ſhould be 


unknown to poſterity,  _ 
1 (3) A 


res 1 L Er R V1 


ſhowed hana Aa 3 reſpect; eſpecially onee at aj 
entertainment, when the diſcourſe turned upon the 
great commanders then in being, and one of the com- 
pany, either out of complaiſance to the General, or be- 

cauſe it really was a doubt with him, aſked Scipio, where 
the. Romans ſhould find ſuch another General when lie wur 
gone; Scipio gently clapping Marius on the thaulder, 


who ſat next him, replied; Here, perhaps. Such was 


the happy genius of thoſe two great men, one of whom 
jn his very youth gave thoſe early promiſes of his fu: 
ture greatneſs, and the other could from ſuch begin- 
nings clearly foreſee that long ſeries of glory and re- 
noun which was to follo Wc. 

Marius fired with this ſpeech of Sig, as with. a . 
vine Oracle, immediately applied himſelf to publick af. 


Fairs, and by the aſſiſtance of Cæcilius Metellus (on whoſe 


family, both he and his anceſtors had always had a de- 
pendance) obtained the office of tribune of the people. 
Ia this office he propoſed a law to be paſſed for regu- 
lating the manner of voting, which was oppoſed by 

gta the Conſul, who ſaw it tended to leſſen the au- 
thority of the patricians in matters of judicature; where- 
fore he perſuaded the ſenate to declare againſt it, and 
ſummon Marius to appear, and give an account of his 


Conduct. Cotta having obtained a decree for that 


purpoſe, Marius came into the ſenate, and behaved 
not like a young man newly advanced to autho- 


rity without having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by any con- 


fiderable, action; but aſſuming beforehand that-egurage 
(3) and confidence which was ſuitable to the-exploits he 
afterwards performed, threatened Catta, unleſs he re. 


called the decree, to gut him in priſon.” Cotta addref- 
42 


fig . himſelf to Merellys aſked his opinion, and Meel- 
T riſing from his ſeat voted with the Conſul: Where- 
. ee ferns > for 3 an n vfficer, commanded him to 


x (3) A great genius does not from the actions = bas alead 


only receive courage and aſſurance Fe, but ęven from * 
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alliſt hiin,.'the ſenate oompliech and repealed, the, de- 
cree. Marius, elevated i this victory, went in tri; 
umph out of the ſenate, and > tao to the Forum 
had his law confirmed in an aſſembly of the people. 
He was from this time eſteemed a man of un⸗ 
daunted courage and reſolution, as well AS a vigorous 
r. oppoſer of the ſenate in favour of the commons. But 
38 by an action of a contrary nature he ſoon deſtroyed the 
n opinion that was entertained of his partiality to the 
„ piiebeians; for When a law concerning the. diſtribution | 
. of corn was propoſeil, he very: ſtrenuouſly poſed it, 
„and carried it againſt che people, thereby r waking: mr 
| ſelf equally honoured by both , in gratif ying 
i neither contrary to the publick intereſt 
. When the year of his tribuneſhip was PUBL fe flood 
candidate for the office of chief Ædile; for there are t '0 
orders of that magiſtracy; one called Curulis 2 
chair with crooked feet in which the i. pes during 
the execution of his office; the other of na- 
ture called πe Adileſbip N tbe people. e 0 Ihe 
Adiles are firſt choſen, and when that election is, — 
the people immediately proceed to che choice of the 
others. When Marius found he could not carry 

firſt, he dropped his pretenſions there, and put 805 97 
the ſecond. But as this proceeding ſeemed — d 
and obſtinate, he miſcarried in that — — N But Con 
he was, thus in one day twice fruſtrated of his deſired 
preferment (which never happened to any man before) 
yet he was not-at all diſcouraged ;, for a little while af- 
ter he ſtood for the Pretorſhip, when he had like to 
have been repulſed again; and though he was returned 
laſt of all, he was nevertheleſs accuſed of acquiring 
it by indirect means. A ſervant of Caſſius Sabaco, who 
was obſerved within the rails among thoſe that vored, 
chiefly occaſioned the ſuſpicion; for Sabaco was an in- 
timate friend of Marius, he was therefore ſummoned 
before che Judges, and He 2 in 
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worthy notice in his pretorſhip. 


zance and confidence in himſelf, Vol. i. p. 656. 


N HF E A, 
his defence that being thirſty by reaſon of the heat, he 


called for cold water, and that his ſervant brought him 


a cup, and departed as ſoon as he had drank; Hoy. 
ever, he was excluded the ſenate by the ſucceeding Cen- 
ſors, and not undeſervedly (as was thought) he having 
been guilty either of falſnood or intemperance. Caiy 
Herennius was alſo cited as evidence againſt Marius, but 
he pleaded that it was not cuſtomary for patrons (for 
fo the Romans call their advocates) to be witneſſes againſt 
their clients, and that the law excuſed them from that 
obligation (4); for both the family of Marius, and him- 
ſelf, had ever been clients to that of the Herennii. When 
the judges ſeemed willing to accept of this plea, Ma- 
rius himſelf oppoſed it, and told Herennius, that when 


he was firſt created magiſtrate, he ceaſed to be his cli · 


ent; which was not altogether true; for it is not every 
office that frees clients and their poſterity from the ob- 


ſervance due to their patrons, but only thoſe to which 


the law has aſſigned a Curule chair. Marius, however, 


was in great danger for ſome days at the beginning of 
the examination, and found the judges very unfavour- 
able to him; yet at laſt their voices being equal, he 


was acquitted beyond expectation, but did nothing 


At the expiration of the office the province of the 


Further Spain fell to his lot, which he is ſaid to have 
eleared of thieves; for the Spaniards in thoſe days were 


ſtill barbarous and uncivilized, and eſteemed robbery 


a noble and heroick employment. At his return to 
Rome, he was eagerly deſirous to have a ſhare in the 
adminiſtration, though he had neither riches nor elo- 


quence, the two inſtruments by which the leading men 


in thoſe times governed the people. But the citizens 
being pleaſed with his high ſpirit, his indefatigable in- 
duſtry, and plain manner of living, ſoon advanced him 
to the "higheſt 


offices in the government, by the means 


within him; and he as it were (4) See an account of the rela- 
borrows from them that aſſur- tion between patrons and clients, 


(s ) Phe 
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to give life to thoſe actions, is which he exerts beforehand. 
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of which he acquired great wealth and power; ſo that 
he made a very honourable. match with Julia, of the no- 
ble family of the Cæſars. That Cæſar who was after- 
wards ſo great among the Romas was her nephew, a 
on account of his relation to Marius, was very EE 
for his honour z as in his life we have obſerved. They 
attribute to Marius both. temperance. and patience, of 
which latter he gave a ſignal proof in undergoing an 
operation of ſurgery, z; for having both his legs full of 
great tumours, and being troubled at this deformity, 
he determined to put himſelf into the hands of a ſur- 
geon; and without being tied, he ſtretched out one of 
his legs, and ſilently, without changing countenance, 
endured moſt exquiſite torments in the operation, never 
either ſhrinking or complaining; but when the ſurgeon 
was preparing to cut the other leg, he would not Mahr 
him, ſaying, J ſee the cure is not worth the pain. 
About this time Cæcilius Metellus (g) the Conſul was 
declared General in the war againſt Jugurtba, and took 
with him Marius for one of his Iieutenants. Marius, who 
ſaw he had now a favourable opportunity of performing 
oreat things, and making bimſelf ka —.— did not, like his 


collegues, accommodate his actions to the intereſt. of 


Mzellus, and direct them to the increaſe of his reputa- 
tion and glory; but imagining that it was not Metel- 
lus, who had made him his lieutenant, but that for- 
tune had placed him in that critical conjuacture upon 
a conſpicuous theatre, where he had an opportunity of 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf hy great exploits, exerted . him- © 
ſelf to the utmoſt, For as that war was always attended 
with extreme difficulty and danger, he neither out of 
fear declined the, moſt perilous ſervice,. nor out of 
pride the moſt ſervile. He Tapas his equals in coun- 
ſel and conduct, and matched even the common ſol- 
diers in labour and abſtemiauſneſs, by which he entirely 
gained their affections ; 5 for. by volu ncarily partaking 
. with 
650 P 1 means 2. Cæcilius Olympiad, 2 and ſeven 
Mezellus, who, was. Conſul with years before the birth of our Sa- 


M. Junius Sjlanus the fourth year viour, and who in this expedition 
of f the hundred and ba eren acquired the ſurnameof k 
. 0 
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inhabitants, becauſe he treated them kindly, he una- 
wares fell into the enemy s hands, (7) for they receive 


are that the ſoldiers, the an eat 'of the bread, and dip 
| MJ and thaſe that labaured - mor;/ef in the ger; Plau 


n e E IRE / 
with chem in their labour, he "ſeemed. to RY and n 7 
freſh them; ſo that their ſervice had no longer the ap- 


pearance of conſtraint, but of choice and liberty. It 
is 2 moſt agreeable ſight to the Roman ſoldiers to ſee 


their commander (6) publickly eat the ſame bread with 
them, lie upon an ordinary bed, and aſſiſt in drawing 


a trench or raiſing a bulwark ; for they do not ſo'much 


admire thoſe who confer konbiire and riches upon 


them, as thoſe who partake of the ſame labour and 
danger with themſelves; and love him better who will 
aſſiſt them in their work, than him who. encourage 


them in idleneſss. 


'Whilſt Marius was thös eng loyed, and thereby in. 
wikflared himſelf with the ſoldiers, he immediately filled 
both Africa and Rome: with his fame. Inſomuch that 
ſome belonging to the army in their letters to their 
friends at Rome told them, they would never - ſee. an endof 
that war till Marius was Conſul, and bad the chief com- · 
mand. Metellus was very uneaſy - at this, but-he-was 
moſt concerned at what befel Furpilius. The right of 
hoſpitality had long been eſtabliſhed betwixt this man's 


anceſtors, and the houſe of the Metelli; and he having 


attended the Conſul in the war, was by him made over- 


ſeer of the work men, and Governor of Vacca, a lar 


and conſiderable city; where truſting too much to 


Fugurtha into the city; nevertheleſs at theit requeſt Tur. 
Pilius was diſmiſſed ſafe, and without receiving any in- 


Jury; and for this reaſon he was accuſed of betraying it 
to the enemy. Marius, being one of the council of 
wu was not 5 ROME Nga Ain himſelf,” buralfo 


- Incenſed 


1 The Sold publickly WY in the fields had generally 10 
be © ſuperfluous. Inſtead of other food than falt b bread, and 


bete words ic dle is del | xoidy. vinegar in which they dipt It. 
Lale, perhaps Plutarch wrote io d The Holy Scriptures furniſn bu 


z, dn aol flo, eating the com- with an example of this kind. 


' mon bread dipt in vinegar. It ap- - Ruth ii. 14. And Boaz ſaid ant 


ars from ſeveral paſſages in ber, at meal time come thou bithir, 


bas 
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*1cenſed moſt of the others, ſo that Mztellus was forced 
(much againſt his will) to put him to death. Not 
long after (8) the accuſation appeared to be falſe; and 
when others were comforting Metellus, who was deeply 
afflicted for the loſs of his friend, Marius rather inſalt- 
ing and arrogating it to himſelf, boaſted in all com- 
panies that he had lodged a vengeful fury in Mctellus's 
breaſt, which would be coutinually tormenting him for having 
put to death his intimate friend, and hereditary gueſt. © 
Henceforward they were at open variance; and it is 
reported, that Metellus ſaid one day to Marius in an in- 
ſulting manner, Well, my good friend, you defign then ta 
leave us, and go home and ſtand for the Conſulſhip ; would 
uot you be contented to flay, and be Conſul with this boy of 
mine? Now Metellus's ſon was very young. Notwith- 
ſtanding this Marius perſiſted, and continued his ſollici- 
tations for leave to be gone, whilſt Merellus ſtill put 
him off with new pretences. At laſt, when there were 
but twelve days before the election, he diſmiſſed him. 
Marius performed that long journey from the camp to 
Utica in two days and a night. At his n 
he performed a ſacrifice betore he embarked, and the 
prieſt aſſured him, that heaven promiſed him ſome incre- 
dible good fortune, and ſuch as was beyond all expectation. 
Marius elated by this promiſe, began his voyage, and 
in four days with a favourable wind croſſed the ſea. He 
was extremely welcome to the people, and being brought 
into the aſſembly by one of the tribunes, he ſued for 
the Conſulſhip, violently inveighing againſt Metellus, 


_— 
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ic and promiſing either to kill Jugurtba, or take him 

jf ive. ol BR tag ian Ks ae. 1 

0 He was elected with great applauſe; but N 
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10 has a paſſage very much to the ſalt, and a little anegar to dip bis 

ad lame purpole in the fourth act bread in. oe 

It. and ſecond ſcene of the 'Rudens. © (7) They put the Roman gar- 

is % 4; - - |. - riſon to the {word, ſparing none 

d. 8 * de, Netz 2 1 but 7 urpil:us. 53 rota 

110 & 3 | (8) It did not appear a falſe 

wr, But this doughty King, with all his accuſation, when Salluſt wrote his 

6 Wl bvadber, avill have no other ſauce hiſtory, r. 

1 10 ro but a corn. or: au of © Ts e 8 
, Nor, III. : | (9) Florns 


w . Tro 
levied ſoldiers contrary both to law and cuſtom, (q) enliſſ. 
ing ſeveral ſlaves and ſome of the pooreſt of the people; 
whereas former commanders never accepted of ſuch, 
but beſtowed arms, like other honours, only on men of 
property, eſteeming the wealth of the ſoldier as a pledge 
for his good behaviour. But this was not the only 
ground of complaint againſt Marius; ſome haughtj 
ſpeeches, uttered with great arrogance and contempt, 
highly offended. the nobility ; for he declared publickly 
that he took the Conſuljhip as a prey from the effeminacy of 
the wealthy and noble citizens; and that he gluried in the 
wounds he received in the ſervice of his couniry, not in the | 
monuments of the dead, and images of his anceſtors. Often 
ſpeaking of thoſe commanders, Beftia and Albinus; who 
were unfortunate in Africa, he ſaid, that they were indeed Wl © 
men of very good families, but unfit for war, and had m : 
carried through want of capacity; then with a haughty 
air he aſked the people that were near him, iF they did, 

not think that their arceſtors had much rather have left « Ml © 
poſterity like him, fince they themſelves grew famous, not h , 
nobility, but by their valour and great actions? This he n 
did not ſay merely out of vanity and arrogance, or be- Wl v 
cauſe he took a pleaſure in inſulting the nobility with- WW 
out any advantage to himſelf; but as the people arc h 
always delighted when any indignity is offered to the f. 
ſenate, and as they meaſure courage and greatneſs of . 
mind by haughtineſs and infolence of language, a de- 4 
fire of gratifying them prompted him to throw con- T 

tempt upon the greateſt men in the republic. an 
| Opon his return into Africa, Metellus was unable to m 
controul his envy and reſentment, and deeply concerned I t0 
that when he had in a manner finiſhed the war, (af w. 
which nothing remained to be done but ſecuring the Will int 
perſon of Jugurtba) Marius, who was grown greit his 
merely through his ingratitude te him, ſhould bereave il z; 
him both of his victory and triumph. Not being abe ner 
therefore to ſtand the interview, he retired, whilſt 4 wh 
| | = _ 


5 (9) Flurus ſays only ——_ — adegiſer. . The Ronen 5 
ob/curitate generis ſui Capite cenſus called thoſe Capits cenſos, who hav * | 
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};lius his lieutenant ſurrendered up the army to Marin. 
But before the end of this very war divine vengeance 


retaliated upon Marius his injuſtice to Metellus; for Sula 
deprived him of the glory of the ation,” as he had 


wreſted it out of the hands of Metellus. I ſhall in a 


* 


few words recount the manner of this trapſaction, hav- 


ing more r ee inſiſted upon it in the life of 
Sylla. 
, Bacchus King of Aaxritants was: Tupurthe? 8 farhinoius 
law. He had not afforded him any conſiderable-aflift« 


ance during the courſe of this war, partly, as he him 


ſelf gave out, becauſe he knew him full of creacher: 
and falſhood, and partly becauſe he was afraid of 
increaſe of his power; but after Fugurtha had loft: all; 
and in diſtreſs came to him as to his laſt refuge, he re- 
ceived him more out of ſhame-as a ſuppliant, than out 
of affection as his ſon-in-law; and when he had him in 
his power, he openly entreated Marius on his behalf, 
and in his letters ſtrongly declared that he would by n 
means deliver him up; yet privately deſigning to betray 
him, he ſent for Lucius Sllu, Queſtor to Manis, who 
had ſome time before befriended Bocchus in the Army. 
When $y//2 relying on his word came to him;>the . 
an began to repent of his purpoſe, and often changed 
his mind, being for ſeveral days unreſolved! with him 
elf, whether he ſhould deliver up'Fugurths, or retain 
Ya; at length he fixed upon his former treachery, and 
put Zugurtha alive into Hlla's poſſeſſion. 

This gave the firſt riſe to that cruel and implacabls 
animoſity which almoſt ruined the Roman empire; for 
many who en vied Marius, attributed the ſucceſs wholly 
to la; and Sa himſelf, cauſed a ſeal to be made, 
whereon was repreſented 'Boccbus delivering Jugis 
into his hands; and with this he conſtantly ſealed all 
his letters. By theſe means he extremely provoked 
Marius, who was by nature very ambitious, and could 
never ſuffer any one to ſhare with him in the glory 


which he — = was inſtigated by the da” | 
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of Marius, who aſcribed the beginning, and the mof 
conſiderable actions of the war to Metellus, and the laſt 
exploits, and the honour of finiſhing it, to Hlla; that 
ſo the people miglit no longer admire and exto] Marius 
above all the other commanders. Bur all this envy, 
detraction, and calumny vaniſhed in an inſtant, and 
was diſſipated upon the report of the imminent danger 
wherewith Baby was menaced from the Weſt. The 
people then had great need of a good commander, and 
were at a loſs whom to place at the helm to guide the 
commonwealth in ſo dreadful a ſtorm; and as no perſon 
of a noble and wealthy family ſtood for the Conſulſhip, 
Marius, though abſent, was elected to that office. For 
an account of Fuguriha's defeat and captivity: had 
hardly reached Rome, when news was brought of the 
invaſion of the Teutones and Cimbri. At firſt it exceeded 
all: eredit, as to the number and ſtrength, of the ap- 
Proaching army; but at length that report proved 


much inferior to the truth, for they were three hundred 


chouſand fighting men, beſide, a far greater number 
of women and children. Their pretence was the ſeek- 
ing new countries to ſuſtain their great multitudes, and 
cities where they might ſettle and inhabit; as they had 
heard that the Celtæ before them had expelled the Etru- 
rians, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the beſt part of Tah. 


Theſe having had (1) no commerce with the ſouthern na- 


tions, and coming from countries far remote, no man 
knew what people they were, or whence they came, who 
thus like a cloud hovered: over Gaui and: Haly; yet by 
their grey eyes, and the largeneſs of their ſtature, they 
were thought to be ſome of thoſe Germans that dwell by 
the northern ſea; beſides, the Germans in their lan- 
gagge-callrobvers Conpre, nf | lu ph 0095907 
There are ſome who ſay that ſuch is the vaſt _ 
. (4) Theſe people were ſo little bond people, a parcel of Bandit 
known that they have given. that roved up and down-for plus 
round to a multitude of fables.. der, and had by force of arms ex- 
trabo in his ſeventh book ap- ' tended their ſettlements as far as 


proves Pofidonius's conjecture, who the Palus Mæotis, and gave the 
thought theſe Cimbri were a vaga - name of Cimbrian,: ta the B 
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af the country of the Celtæ, that it reaches from the 
weſtern ocean and northern climes, to the lake Matis 
eaſtward, and to that part of Stbia which borders upon 
the Euxine ſea; that there the two nations mingle toge- 
ther; that they make regular draughts out of their 
country not all at once, nor continually, but at the 
ſpring ſeaſon every year; that by means of theſe annual 
ſupplies they have gradually ſwarmed over the greateſt 
part of the Zurgpean continent; and that though: they 
are ſeparately diſtinguiſhed by different names accord- 
ing to the different clans of. which they are compounded, 
yet their whole army is comprehended under the gene- 
ral name of Celto-Scythe. Others ſay that they were 
originally a ſmall parcel of the Cimmerii, anciently well 
known to the Grecians; and that quitting their native 
ſoil, or being expelled from thence by the Scythians on 
account of ſome ſedition among them, they paſſed from 
the Palus Mzotis into Alia, under the conduct of one 
Tygdamis, whom they had choſen for their leader; but 
the greater and more warlike part of them ſtill inhabited 
the remoteſt regions lying upon the northern ocean. 
Theſe, they ſay, live in a dark woody country, where 
the ſun is ſeldom ſeen, by reaſon of: their many high 


and ſpreading trees, which alſo reach inward as far as 


the Hercinian foreſt ; they are under that part of the 
heavens where the pole is ſo elevated, that by the decli- 
nation of the parallels, the zenith of the inhabitants 
ſeems to be but little diſtant from it; and their days 
and nights are of ſuch a length that they ſerve to divide 
their year into two equal parts. (2) This diſmal country: 
gave occaſion to the fiction of Homer concerning the in- 
ternal regions. From hence therefore theſe barbarians 
began their march, when they came into 7aly, being 
anciently called Cimmerii, and in procels of time Cimbri, 


; by 
ru, which name the Greeks chang- repreſented by him inthe eleventh 
ed into Cimmerian. bock of his Oqy/ey, but he does 


(2) It is true that the dark nor place them in the country of 
country of the Cinmerii gave He- the Scythian Cimmerians, but in 
mer the hint for his fable of the Campania near the lake Avernus. = 
infernal regions, ſuch as they are ee 5 
5 * (3) The 
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by corruption of the word probably, and not from thei 
cuſtoms or manners. But theſe things are built rather 
upon conjecture, than any authority from hiſtory, 
However, moſt hiſtorians agree, that the number of 
this rabble, inſtead of being leſs, was greater than had 
been reported. They were of an invincible ſtrength 
and fierceneſs in battle, and came on with the ſame ir- 
reſiſtible violence as a devouring flame; nor could any 


_ withſtand their fury in their march, but all that came 


in their way were trodden down, or driven before them, 
like ſo many ſheep of whom they had made a prey. 
Many Roman armies, and many officers of great repu- 


tation, who had the care of the Tranſalpine Gaul com- 


mitted to their charge, were defeated, or fled ignomini- 
ouſly before them. And indeed the faint reſiſtance 
theſe barbarians met with in their firſt efforts, chiefly 
encouraged them to bend their march towards Rom, 
For having vanquiſhed all they ſer upon, and being 
well laden with plunder, they reſolved to ſettle them- 
ſelves no where till they ſhould have razed the city, and 
waſted all Italy. 5 eee 
The Romans being from all parts alarmed with this 

news, immediately ſent for Marius to be their com- 
mander in that war, and nominated him the ſecond time 
Conſul. Though the law did not permit any one that 
was abſent, or that had not ſtaid a certain time from 
kis firſt Conſulſhip to be again created ; yet the people 
rejected all his opponents; for they conſidered this was 
not the firſt time, that the la had given place to the 
common intereſt, nor was the preſent occaſion leſs urgent 
than that, when contrary to law they made Scipio Con- 
ſul, not from a fear of loſing their own city, but from 
a defire of deſtroying Carthage, This conſideration pre- 
vailed, and Marius bringing over his legions out of 
Africa on the very firſt day of January (which the Ro- 
mans reckon the beginning of their year) received the 
Conſulſhip, and then alſo entered in triumph, ſhowing 
Fagiurtha a priſoner to the people; a fight as agreeable 
co their withes as it was beyond their expeCtation.;.. for 
no one could hope to ſee an end of that — 
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lived; ſo various was the character of that man, fo 
capable was he of accommodating himſelf to every turn 
of fortune, and ſo much was his valour mixed with 
ſubtlety and craft. It is ſaid, that when he was led in 
triumph, he fell diſtracted; and after the ceremony was 
over he was thrown into priſon, where whilſt they were 
all in haſte to ſtrip him, ſome of them tore his robe off 
his back, and others catching eagerly at his pendants 
pulled the tips of his ears off with them. After this, 
as they were caſting him naked and full of horror into 
a deep dungeon, he cried out, O hcavens! how intole- 
rably cold is this bath of yours? There ſtruggling for fix 
days with extreme hunger, and to the very laſt minute 
ſeeming fond of life, he in the end received the juſt re- 
ward of his villanies. In this triumph was carried (as 
is reported) of gold three thouſand and ſeven pound 
weight, of ſilver bullion five thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeventy-five, and of ſilver coin ſeventeen thouſand 


and twenty-eight drachmas. After the ſolemnity was 


over Marius aſſembled the ſenate, where either through 
inadvertency, or an infolent oſtentation, he entered 
in his triumphal robe; but as ſoon as he perceived the 
ſenate was offended at it he withdrew, and putting on 
his ordinary habit, he returned immediately, and took 
his placesrñß 1 eo 
When Marius ſet. out with the army he kept his ſol- 
diers in continual exerciſe, uſing them to labour and 
fatigue, to long and tedious marches, and compelling 
every man to carry his own baggage, and provide his 
own victuals; ſo that afterwards ſuch as were very la- 
borious, and performed their work ſilently and without 
murmuring, were called Marius's mules. But ſome 
give another reaſon for this proverb; and ſay that when 
Scipio beſieged Numantia, he being careful to inſpect not 
only their horſes and arms, but their mules and car- 
riages too, and fee how well equipped, and in what 
readineſs every one was, Marius brought forth his 
horſe, which he had fed extremely well, and a mule in 
detter caſe, and ſtronger and gentler than thoſe of 
others; the General being very much pleaſed with 


120 N 
them, often mentioned Marius's beaſts; and hence 
thoſe who in a way of raillery praiſed a drudging labo. 

rious man, called him Marius's mule. 
Fortune ſeems very much to have favoured Marin: 
on this occalion. For the courſe of the barbarians 
changing like a ſudden ebb of the tide, they firſt in- 
vaded Spain, whereby he had time to exerciſe his ſol- 
diers, and confirm their courage, and, which was moſt 
conſiderable, to ſhow them what he himſelf was. For 
his fierce diſpoſition in authority, and his ſeverity in 
puniſhing, proved both juſt and advantageous to them, 
as by this means they were accuſtomed to a- ready and 
exact obedience; and his paſſionate temper, ſtern voice, 
and harſh aſpect, which were in a little while grown 
familiar to them, they eſteemed terrible not to them- 
ſelves, but only to their enemies. But his uprightneſs 
in judging did more eſpecially pleaſe the ſoldiers ; of 
this the following inſtance is related. Caius Luſfius, his 
own nephew, had a command under him in the army; 

he was a man in other reſpects of a good character, but 
much addicted to the unlawful love of young men; he 
particularly loved one that was. under his command 
called Trebonius, with whom, notwithſtanding his many 
folicitations, he could never prevail; at length one 
night he ſent a meſſenger for him, and Trebonius, as he 
durſt not refuſe to comply with the commands of his 
ſuperior, obeyed the ſummons; and being brought into 
his tent, as Laſius endeavoured to force him, he drew 
his ſword and killed him. This was done whilſt Marius 
was abſent ; who, when he returned, appointed Trehe- 
nius a time for his trial. There were many accuſers, 
but no one appeared in his defence; but Trebonius him- 
elf with an undaunted courage related the whole mat- 
ter, and brought witneſſes to prove that he had often 
reſiſted Lufius's importunity ; and that though he had 
offered him conſiderable preſents, he always rejected 
them. Marius being highly pleaſed, and full of admi- 
ration, commanded a crown to be brought, ſuch as the 
Romans beſtow on thoſe who have performed any worthy 
exploit, and put it himſelf on the head of Tchoniua, 13% 
11 E 3 * one 
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one who had performed a gallant action, at a time that 
very much wanted ſuch good examples. 
This being told at' Rome, proved no ſmall help to 
Marius in obtaining, his third Conſulſhip. Beſides, the 
barbarians were expected in the ſpring, and the people 
were unwilling to truſt their fortunes in that exigency 
under the conduct of any other General but him. How- 
ever their arrival was not ſo ſudden as was imagined, 
ſo that Marius's third Conſulſhip expired, without a 
ſight of the barbarians. The election coming on, and 
his collegue being dead, he left the command of the 
army to Manius Aquilius, and haſtened to Rome. Seve- 
ral eminent perſons being candidates for the Conſulſnip, 
Lucius Saturninus (who had more authority with the 
people than any of the other tribunes, and whom Ma- 
rins had gained to his intereſt) made an harangue to the 
people, adviſing them to chuſe Marius Conſul ; but he 
ſeeming to decline the office, and pretending not to be 
ambitious of it, Saturninus called him traitor to his 
country, for refuſing to take the command in ſuch an 
apparent danger. And though it was not difficult to 
dilcover that he had Ween employed by Marius to put 
this trick upon the people, yet they conſidering that 
the preſent juncture very much required his capacity, 
and his good fortune too, voted him the fourth time 
Conſul, and made Catulus Lutatius his collegue, a man 
very much eſteemed by the nobility, and not unaccept- 
able to the commons. 8 . A 
Marius having notice of the enemy's approach, with 
all expedition paſſed the Aps; and pitching his camp 
by the river Rhone, he took care firſt to furniſh himſelf 
with plentiful ſupplies of victuals, leſt at any time he 
ſhould be forced to fight at a diſadvantage for want of 
neceſſaries. But as the carriage of proviſions by ſea 
was long, hazardous, and expenſive, he found a means 
of rendering it more eaſy and expeditious. The mouth 
of the Rhone was at that time choaked up with mud and 
fand left there by the ebbing tides, ſo that ſhips could 
not paſs in without much difficulty and hazard. Hither 
therefore bringing his army, then at leiſure,” he 2 
ä a deep 
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a deep and wide trench to be dug, capable of receiving 
ſhips of conſiderable burden; into this he turned a great 
part of the river, and drew it to a convenient place on 
the coaſt where the opening to the fea was ſmooth and 
fecure. This trench retains his name to this day. 

The enemy dividing themſelves into two bodies, the 
Cimhri were appointed to march the upper way through 
Noricum, and force the paſſes there, which were guarded 
by Catulus, whilſt the Teutones and Ambrones marched 
againſt Marius along the ſea coaſt through Liguria, 


The Cimöri took up more time in their preparations, 


and delayed their march; but the Teutones and Ambrones 
were more expeditious, and having with long marches 
paſſed the Alps, and traverſed the whole country of L- 
guria, they ſoon came up with Marius, and preſented 


£0 his view an incredible number of enemies, terrible in 


their aſpect, whoſe ordinary voice and warlike ſhouts 


- differed from thoſe of all other men. Having encamped 


on the plain, where they ſpread themſelves over a vaſt 
extent of ground, they challenged the Conſul to battle, 


Marius, nothing moved with their boaſts and menaces, 


reſtrained his ſoldiers within theWenches, and ſharply 
reprehended thoſe that were too forward and eager to 


engage, calling them zraitors to their country, and tell- 


ing them that they were not come thither in purſuit of 
triumphs and trophies, but their buſineſs now was to diſſipate 


tbe dreadful ſtorm that was ready to burſt over them, and 


to ſave Italy from deſirufion. This he repreſented in 
rivate to his chief officers and men of the firit rank. 
As to the common ſoldiers he placed them by turns upon 


the bulwarks to ſurvey the enemy, that they might be 


accuſtomed to bear theirfrightful ſhape and voice, and 
might be acquainted with their arms and their way of 
uſing them; ſo that in a little time what at firſt ap- 
peared terrible to their apprehenſions, by often viewing 
became familiar; for he juſtly thought that novelty im · 
poſes very much upon the imagination, and adds fictiti- 
ous circumſtances of terror to formidable objects, and that 
familiarity on the contrary leſſens our fear of thoſe things 
which are really moſt dreadful. 6 | 


feet of Marius wife in the amphitheatre, when there 
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of the ſoldiers were ditniniſhing every day by thus con- 
tinually ſurveying their enemies, and their indignation 
was rouzed, and their courage inflamed when they heard 
the threats and inſupportable inſolence of the barbarians, 
who not only plundered and depopulated all the country 
round, but alſo in a moſt impudent and contemptuous 
manner threatened to ſtorm their trenches 

This put the ſoldiers out of all patience : they com- 
plained loudly of it, and their complaints came to 
Marius's own ears. What effeminacy (ſaid they) has 
Marius diſcovered in us, that he ſhould thus keep us locked 
up like ſo many women, and hinder us from encountering 


our enemies? Come on, let us ſhow ourſelves men, and aſk 


him if he expects any others that muſt fight in defence of 
Italy. Shall he always employ us in ſervile offices, when he 
would draw trenches, cleanſe places of mud and dirt, and 


turn the courſe of rivers ? In ſuch works as theſe, it ſeems, 


he «ill exerciſe us, then return home, and boaſt ta the 
people of theſe great exploits in his conſulſhips. Or does the 
defeat of Carbo and Cæpio, who were vanquiſhed by the 
enemy, afright him ? Surely they were much inferior to Ma- 


_ rius both in glory and valour, and commanded a much weaker 


army; at the worſt it is better to be in adtion, though we 
ſuffer for it like them, than to fit idle ſpetators of the 


deftruflion of our allies. Marius, not a little pleaſed to 
hear this, gently appeaſed them, by aſſuring them 


that he did not diftruſt their valour, but that he was 
to follow the directions of an Oracle, which pointed out 
to him the time and place which Were to ſecure to him 
the victory. For he conſtantly carried up and down with 
him a Syria woman called Martha, who paſſed for a 
propheteſs. He cauſed her to be borne in a litter, paid 


her all imaginable reſpect, and never ſacrificed to the 
Gods but by her direction. She had formerly addreſſed 


herſelf to the ſenate, offering to communicate her pre- 
dictions to them, but they refuſed to hear.her. Upon 
this ſhe betook herſelf to the women, whom ſhe eaſily 
wrought into a belief of her great ſkill and inſight into 
fururity. It happened one day as ſhe was fitting at the 


was 
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was a combat between two gladiators, ſhe luckily 
foretold to her which of the two ſhould conquer. Ma. 
rius's wiſe immediately ſent her to her huſband, who 
was at that time at the head of the army; and he re- 
ceived her with the utmoſt veneration. After this ſhe 
was every day carried up and down the camp in her 
litter ; and when ſhe went to ſacrifice, ſhe wore a pur- 
= robe lined and buttoned up, and had in her hand a 
ipear trimmed with ribbands and garlands. This ma- 
nagement rendered it doubtful to many whether Marius 
really gave any credit to her himſelf, or only acted a part 
and ſhowed her publickly to impoſe upon the ſoldiers. 
But what Alexander Mindus relates about the vultures, 
really deſerves admiration. e ſays that always before 
Marius's victories there appeared two of them, and ac- 
' £ompanied the army. They were known by their 


brazen collars; for the ſoldiers, when they took them, 


put them about their necks, and then let them go, ſo 
that they in a manner knew and ſaluted the ſoldiers; 
and whenever theſe appeared in their march, they 
very much rejoyced, as at an omen of good ſucceſs in 
that expedition. About this time there happened many 
ſigns and prodigies, moſt of them of the ordinary kind; 
but it was reported that at Ameria and Tudurtum, two 
cities in Tah, there were ſeen one night in the ſky, 
Haming darts and ſhields, now waving about, and 
then claſhing againſt one another, in imitation of thoſe 


poſtures and motions which ſoldiers uſe in fighting; 


and that at length one party retreating, and the other 
purſuing, they all diſappeared in the weſt. Much about 
the ſame time arrived from Peſſinus, Batibaces, the chief 
prieſt of Cybele, who affirmed that the Goddeſs had de- 
clared to him hat the Romans ſhould obtain the viflory, 
and all the glorious advantages ariſing from it. The ſenate 


giving credit to this report, decreed a temple to be 


built to the Goddeſs on account of the victory. But 
when Batibaces was going to communicate the ſame 
thing to the people, Aulus Pompeius a tribune prevented 
him, calling him impoſtor, and ignominiouſly pulling 
him out of the Refirum : but this very action gave ny 
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credit to the prediction; for Aulus had ſcarce diſſolved 
the aſſembly, and returned home, when a violent fe- 
ver ſeized him, of which he died within a week after. 
This was univerſally: known, SE 
Whilſt Marius lay quiet, without attempting any 
thing upon the barbarians, they ventured to attack his 
camp; from whence being encountred with ſhowers of 
darts, and loſing ſeveral of their men, they determined 
to march forward, hoping to paſs the Alps without op- 
poſition ; wherefore packing up their baggage, they 
marched by the camp of the Romans, | to whom the 
greatneſs of their numbers appeared in a clearer light 
than it had done before, from the time they took up 
in their march; for it is ſaid that though they moved 
on without intermiſſion, they were ſix days in paſſing 
by Marius's camp. They came ſo near the Romans, 
that ſome of them as they marched along called out, 
and in an inſulting manner aſked them #f-they bad any 
meſſages to their wives, for they ſhould be ſhortly with them ? 
As ſoon as the barbarians had all paſſed: by, and 
were in full march, Marius decamped, following them 
leifurely, conſtantly halting when they did, at ſome 
ſmall diſtance behind them, and chuſing always con- 
venient places for his camp, which he ſtrongly forti- 
fied, that he might paſs the nights in ſafety. Thus 
they marched till they came to Aquez-Sextte, whence the 
Alps were but little diſtant 5 and then Marius put him- 
ſelf in readineſs for the encounter. 
He choſe a place for his camp of conſiderable ſtrength, 
bur where there was ſcarcity. of water; deſigning, as 
was reported, by this means to ſharpen the courage 
of his ſoldiers. ' For when ſeveral of them ſeemed. dif 
fatisfied at his chuſing that ground where: they. were 
in danger of periſhing for want of water; he. pointing 
with his hand to a river which ran near the enemy's 
camp, ſaid to them, There you may have water, but. you muſt 
Purchaſe it at the expence of your blond. And why. then, re- 
plied they, do you not lead us thither, whilſt we have 
any blood left in our veins ?' To which he anſwered 
them in a ſofter tane, Iwill lead you thither, bus A 
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let us fortify our camp. Though this og not hindey 


the ſoldiers from murmuring, yet they all obeyed, Bur 
the ſervants belonging to the army being in great want 
of water, both for themſelves and their. cattle, ran in 
great crowds towards the river, ſome with hatchets, 
ſome with axes, others with ſwords and javelins, and 
all with pitchers in their hands, being reſolved to have 
water, though they were obliged to fight'for it. Theſe 
were at firſt encountered only by a ſmall party of the 
enemy; for it was then about dinner- time, when ſome 
having bathed were ſitting at table, and others were 
fill bathing ; the country in thoſe parts abounding 
with hot ſprings. This gave the Romans an opportu- 
nity of ſurprizing a great many of them, who being 
much taken with the delightfulneſs of thoſe baths, 
thought of nothing but regaling themſelves, and in: 
dulging their appetites. But the exclamations of thoſe 
who were firſt attacked having given the alarm, and 
drawn others who were neareſt them to their affiſt- | 
ance, Marius could no longer reſtrain the impatience 
of the ſoldiers; who were in pain for their ſervants. 
Beſides, the Ambrones who were above thirty thouſand 
in number, and who were the beſt of the enemies 


troops, and who had already defeated Manlius and 


Cæpio, were drawn out, and ſtood to their arms. As 
to theſe, though their bodies were overcharged with 
eating, yet their minds were rendered daring and 
chearful the wine. they had drank; ſo that they ad- 
vanced, not in a wild and diſorderly manner, or rend- 
ing the air with a confuſed noiſe, and inarticulate yel: 


lüngs, but ſtriking on their armour by regular inter- 
vals, and moving all together as to a tune or meaſure, 


1 repeating their own name, Ambrones ! Au. 
Brunes ! either the better to encourage one another, or 
to ſtrike the. greater tertor into their enemies. Of all 
the Halians in Marius s army, the ZLigurians were the 
firſt that, charged ; and when they underſtood that the 

ceeenemies 
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enemies ſhouted the word Ambrones, they alſo ecchoed 
back the ſame word, which was their own ancient name. 
This acclamation being thus returned from one army 
to the other before they joined, and the officers on either 
ſide encouraging them, they ſtrove with all poſſible ve- 
hemence to exceed each other in the loudneſs of their 
ſhouts z and this was a great incentive, to their courage. 

The Ambrenes having the river to paſs, this broke 
their order; ſo that before they could form again on 
the other ſide, the Ligurians: attacked the van, and be- 
gan the charge. At the ſame time the Romans haſtened 
up to ſupport the Ligurians; and pouring down upon 
the enemy from the higher ground, they preſt them ſo 
hard, that they were ſoon put into diſorder; A great 
number of them were flain upon the bank of the river, 
where they fell foul upon one another, and the, river 
itſelf was filled with the blood and dead bodies of the 
barbarians. . Thoſe who were got ſafe over not daring to 
make head, the Romans ſlew them as they fled to their 
camp and carriages (3); where the women meeting them 


with ſwords and axes, and making an hideous outcry, 
fell upon thoſe that fled as well as thoſe that purſued, 


the former as traitors, the others as enemies; and mix- 
ing themſelves with the ſoldiers, with their bare atms 
they pulled away the ſhields of the Romans, and laid hold 
on their ſwords, enduring the wounding and flaſhing 


of their bodies to the very laſt with undaunted reſolu- 


tion. Thus the battle is ſaid to have happened upon 
the banks of that river rather by accident than by any 
deſign of the Genera. As i 
The Romans, after having thus put to the ſword the 
greateſt part of the Ambrones, retired as it began to 
grow dark; but the camp did not reſound with ſongs 
of victory, as was uſual on ſuch occaſions; there were 
no rejoycings, no mutual entertainments in their tents. 
Sleep itſelf that moſt welcome refreſhment, after the 
toils of a ſucceſsful battle, was that night a + 
tones; for that they were en- -bable from the account Plutarch 


camped on the ſame ſde of the gives of the engagement with 
river with the Romans, ſeems pro- thent two days after. —_ 


(4) This 
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the Romans, who paſſed their. time in the — trou⸗ 


ble and perplexity. Their camp was unfortified; and 
there ſtill remained many myriads of the barbarians 
yet unconquered. Thoſe of the Ambrones who had 
eſcaped from the late defeat being mingled with them, 
filled the air with hideous outcries, not like the ſighs 
and groans of men, but like the howlings and bellow. 
ings of wild beaſts, attended with threats and lamenta- 
tions, which proceeding from ſuch an innumerable 
hoſt, reſounded through the neighbouring mountains, 
and the hollow banks of the adjacent river. While 
this horrid din ecchoed through the whole plain, the 
hearts of the Romans were ſeized with terror, and Ma- 
rius himſelf was ſtruck with amazement at the appre- 


henſions of a tumultuous night-engagement. How. 


ever the barbarians made no motions either that night, 
or the day following, but ſpent that time in conſult- 


ing how to diſpoſe and draw themſelves os to the 


beſt advantage. | 

In the mean time Manus, well- knowing chat there 
hung over the enemy's camp ſome cliffs, and hollows 
covered with wood, detached Claudius Marcellus with 
three thouſand: men to lie there in ambuſcade, and 
fall on the enemy's rear when the fight was begun. 
He ordered. the remainder of his troops to ſup. carly 
and take their reſt. The next morning as ſoon as it 


was day he drew up before the camp, and commanded , 


the horſe to march into the plain, which the T eutones 
perceiving, could not contain themſelves, nor ſtay til 
all the Romans were come down into the plain, 
where they might encounter them upon equal terms ; 
but arming themſelves in haſte, and in great anger, 
they inconſiderately ran and attacked them upon 
that riſing ground. Marius diſpatched his officers with 
proper orders to all parts, commanding his men to 


ſtand ſtill, and wait for the enemy, and as ſoon as they 
were advanced within reach to throw their darts, and 


| then 
4) This victory was obtained ſreond year of the bundred and 


in . 8 fourth 8 P, tie W Olympiad, and a 2 
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then joining their ſhields, to attack them with ſword 
in hand; for he knew that the ſteepneſs of the ground 
would render the enemy's footing unſteady, and abate 
the force of their blows; nor could their ſhields be 
joined cloſe together, where the declivity of the place 
would be continually. forcing their bodies upon an un- 
equal poiſe. „ 5 Ne 18215 
This counſel he gave them, and was himſelf oh- 
ſerved to be the firſt that followed it; for he was in- 
ferior to none in the agility of his body, and far ex- 
celled them all in reſolution. Wherefore the Romans 
vigorouſly oppoſed them, and ſtopping them ſhort as 
they were aſcending the hill, preſſed hard upon them, 
and forced them back into the plain, where the fore- 
moſt battalions began to rally, and form again, but the 
rear was in the utmoſt confuſion. For Marcellus was 
upon the watch, and as ſoon as he was aſſured from 
the noiſe and clamour which reached the hills where 
he lay concealed, that the fight was begun, he marched 
forward with his troops, and falling impetuouſly and 
with loud ſhouts upon the enemy in the rear, he killed 
many of them. The Romans preſſed them with ſuch 
vigour that they puſhed them upon thoſe that were in 
the front, ſo that the whole army was ſoon put into 
diſorder z and the barbarians being aſſaulted both in 
front and rear, and unable to make head againſt both 
attacks at once, were broken, and put to flight. -... 
(4) The Romans purſuing them, ſlew and took pri- 
ſoners above a hundred thouſand, and poſſeſſing them- 
elves of their tents, baggage, and carriages, voted. as 
many of them as.were not plundered as a preſent to 
Marius. This indeed was a magnificent recompence; 
but it was thought to be far ſhort of the important. ſer- 
vice he had done his country in that imminent danger. 
But ſome authors give a different account of the diſpo- 
ſition of the ſpoils, and number of the ſlain. It is ſaid 
that after this battle the Maſſilians made incloſures for 
their vineyards with the bones of thoſe who fell in it, 
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-and that the ſoil, being enriched by the moiſture of the 
putrefied bodies: (which was ſoaked in with the rain of 
the following winter) yielded the next ſeaſon a prodi- 
gious crop; which juſtifies Archilochus when he ſpeaks 
of fields being f —— with blocd. It is a common ob- 
ſervation, that extraordinary rains uſually fall after 
at battles; whether it be, that ſome deity waſhes and 
cleanſes the polluted earth with ſhowers from above, 
or that blood and corruption emitting a moiſt and 
groſs vapour, thicken the air, which by reaſon of its 
tenuity is ſubject to great alterations even from 'the 
 Tmalleft cauſes, 
After the battle, Marius choſe out fem amongſt the | 
barbarian ſpoils and arms, ſuch as were mot rich and il | 
moſt entire, and would make the greateſt ſhow in his WW 
triumph; the reſt he heaped upon a large pile, and of- f 
0 
: 


fered them as a ſplendid ſacrifice to the Gods. The 
Army ſtood round about the pile crowned with laurel; 
and himſelf arrayed in his purple robe, and girt after 
the faſhion of the Romans, taking a lighted torch, and 
both hands lifting it up towards heaven, was go- f 
zug to put it to the pile, when ſome of his friends were i 
eſpied coming in all haſte towards him on horſeback; ¶ u 
po every one remained in great ſilence and er- t 
ation : when they came near, they alighting, ſaluted Ml ,, 
: ind, told him the news of his fifth conſulſhip,' and ft 
| — him letters to the fame purpoſe. This added 
no [mall joy to ehe ſolemnity, which the army expreſſed 
by martial ſhouts and aeclamations; and whilſt the of- 
ficers were placing new crowns on the head of Maris 
he ſet fire to the pile and finiſhed his ſacrifice. 
But whatever it be, which permits us not the a. 


pu 

ent of proſperity pure and ſincere, but ſtill diver- . 

fr duman life with Lp — of good and bad, whe 10 
ther it be fortune, or forme malevolent and avenging Wl m 
Deity, or the unalterable nature of things, within 2 to 
few days after this joyful ſolemnity, Marius reecivel Ml cj, 
news of an event, which raifed a cloud in the midit of I tha 
this calm and ſerenity, and threatned Rome with ano- Wl by: 


cher dreadful —— For Catulus, who bad * 
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ſent to oppoſe the Cinbri in their march, and defend 
the paſſes on the — of the Alds, thinking it impoſſtble 
to do it without making ſo many detachments as would 
neceſſarily weaken his forces, marched back into Nah, 
and poſted his army behind the river Athefis ; where 
blocking up the fords with ftrong fortifications on both 
ſides, he made a bridge over it, that ſo he might be in 
a condition to ſuccour the garriſons on the other fide, 
if the enemy, having forced the narrow paſſages of the 
mountains, ſhould attempt to ftorm them. The bar- 


barians came on with ſuch inſolence and contempt 'of 


their enemies, that to ſhow their ſtrength and courage, 
rather than out of any neceſſity, they expoſed them- 
ſelves quite naked to ſhowers of ſnow, climbed up to 
the tops of the mountains through heaps of ice and 
ſnow, and from thence, placing their broad ſhields un- 
der their bodies, they ſlid from the precipices along 
the vaſt Nippery ee HS 227 C2 ore 
When they had pitched their camp at a little 'dif- 
tance from the river, and furyeyed the paſſage, they 
determined to fill it up, and like the giants of old, tore 
up the neighbouring hills; they brought trees pulled 
up by the roots, and heaps of earth and maſſy rocks to 
the river, therewith damming up its courſe; and with 
bulky and heavy materials which rolling down "the 
ſtream, daſhed againft the bridge, they forced away the 
timbers which ſupported it. Upon this the greateſt 
part of the Roman ſoldiers, being very much affrighted; 
left their camp and fled. Here Catulus ſhowed him- 
ſelf a truly excellent commander, in .preferring the 
glory of his country to his own private honour and re- 
putation, For when he found he could not prevail 
with his ſoldiers to ſtand to their colours, but ſaw in 
how cowardly a manner they all "deſerted them, he com- 
manded his own ſtandard to be taken up, and running 
to the foremoſt of thoſe that fled, led them forward, 
chuſing rather that the diſgrace ſhould fall upon himſelf 
than his country, and that they ſhould not ſeem to fly, 
but follow their leader. Thie barbarians aſſaulted and 
took the fortreſs on the other ſide of the Athes; where 
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admiring the courage of the few Romane who were left 
there, and had fought bravely in defence of their cotin- 
try, they diſmiſſed them on certain conditions, ſwearing 
them upon (5) their brazen bulls, which was afterwards 
taken in the battle, and, as they ſay, carried to Ca- 
tulus's houſe, as the chief trophy of the victory. 
Thus falling upon the country. deſtitute of defence, 
they laid all waſte z whereupon Marius was preſently 
i ſent. for to the city. When he arrived there every 
* one ſuppoſed he would triumph, and the ſenate too una- 
nimouſly voted. it, but he himſelf refuſed it; whether it 
1 woas, that he was unwilling to deprive his officers and | 
54 ſoldiers of their ſhare in the honour, or that to en- 
courage the people in this juncture, he choſe to intruſt 

the glory of his former exploits with the fortune of the 
city, deferring his triumph now that he might enjoy it 
afterwards. with. the greater ſplendor. Having made an ; 
harangue to the people ſuitable to the occaſion, he 
haftened to. Catulus, whoſe drooping ſpirits he very 
much raiſed. He then. ſent. for his army. out of Gaul, 
and as ſoan as it. had joined him he paſſed the Po, 
with a deſign, to keep the barbarians out of that part 
of Italy which lies to the ſouth. of that river. But they 
pretending they were in expectation of the Teutones, and 
wondering they were ſo long in coming, deferred the 
battle ; either being really ignorant of their defeat, or 
at leaſt being willing to. ſeem ſo; for they very ſeverely 
puniſhed thoſe that brought them that news, and ſent 
to Marius, to require ſome part of the country for them 
and their brethren, and cities fit for them to inhabit, 

When Marius enquired of the ambaſſadors who their 

brethren were, and they, anſwered, that they were the 

Teutones, the whole aſſembly. fell a laughing, and Mariu ou 

ſcoffingly replied, Do not trouble yourſelves for your bit- Ml tw 

thren, for we have already provided lands for them, whid WM ty; 
they ſpall poſſeſs. for ever. The ambaſſadors perceiving W ing 
the irony, railed at him, and threatened that the 70 the 

FV would 
(c) I have no where met with niſtration of an. oath ; though 

any account of this brazen bull Plutarch ſpeaks of it here as 1 

uſed by the Cimbri in the admi- thing eommon, and well ho 
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would ſoon make him ſmart for it, and the Teulones too 
when they came. And they are not far. off, replied Ma- 
rius; it will be very unkind of you to go away before you 
have ſaluted and embraced your brethren. At the Tame 
time he commanded the Kings of the Teutones to be 
brought in loaden with'irons ; for they had been taken 
by the Sequani, as they were endeavouring to eſcape 
over the Alps. | | 5 
As ſoon as the ambaſſadors were returned, and had 
made their report to the Cimbri, they marched immedi- 
ately againſt Marius, who lay ſtill, and remained within 
| his trenches. It is {aid that on this occafion he con- 
trived a new faſhion for their javelins; for till chen they 
uſed to faſten the ſhaft to the iron with two iron pins 
but Marius now letting one of them remain as it 
was, pulled out the other, and put a weak wooden peg 
in its place, contriving it ſo, that when it was ſtuck in 
the enemy's ſhield, it ſhoutd not ſtand right out, but, 
the wooden peg breaking, ſhould turn round the iron 
pin, fo that while the point ſtuck faſt in the fhield, the 
other end ſhould hang down. Boiorix, King of the 
| Cimbri, came with a ſmall party of horſe to the Roman 
camp, and challenged Marius to appoint the time and 
place where they might meet and determine to whom 
the country ſhould belong. Marius anſwered, That be 
Romans never conſulted their enemies when to fight, hows 
ever be would gratify the Cimbri /o far. Accordingly 
they pitched upon the third day after; and the place 
appointed was the plain near Vercellæ, which was Woch 
convenient for the Roman horſe, and afforded room for 
the enemy to diſplay their numb eee. 
They both obſerved the time appointed, and drew 
out their forces. Catulus had under his command 
twenty thouſand three hundred men, and Marius thirty- 
two thouſand who were placed in the two wings, leav- 
ing Catulus in the centre. (6) Hlla, who was preſent at 
the fight, gives this account, and ſays that Marius drew 
© 
(6) $Ulz wrote ſeveral books, of the twenty-firlt, The 3 | 
r commentaries of his own ac: Was imperfect, for he died be- 
A* ; for we find citations = fore he had finiſhed it. ** 
3 "> Farce 
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up his army in this order, out of malice. to Catulus; for 
it being uſual, when the front of an army is of- great 
extent, for the wings to advance before. the main 
body, Marius hoped to fall upon the enemy and rout 
them with his part of the army, -and thereby ſecure to 
himſelf and his ſoldiers the honour of the victory, be- 
fore Catulus could have time to come up to the charge 
with thoſe under his command. Catulus himſelf o 
ledged this in vindication of his honour, and com- 


Aryans loudly of Marius for this artful and ungenerous 


xhaviour. The infantry of the Cimbri marched quietly 
out of their trenches, having their flanks equal to their 
front; inſomuch that their form of battle was ſquare, 
every ſide taking up thirty furlongs. Their horſe were 
fifteen thouſand in number, and made a very ſplendid 
appearance. They wore helmets formed like the jaws and 
muzzles of all ſorts of wild beaſts ; on theſe were fixed 


plumes ſhaped like wings of a prodigious height, which 


made them ſeem till larger than they were. Their 


breaſt- plates were of iron, and their ſhields, were bright 
a 


and glittering. For their offenſive arms, every one h 

two-edged darts, and when they came hand to hand, 
they uſed great and heavy ſwords. In this engagement 
they did not fall directly upon the front of the Romans, 
but wheeling to the right, they endeavoured to encloſe 
them by little and little, and get the enemy between 
them and their infantry, who were placed in the leſt. 


The Roman commanders ſoon perceived the deſign; 


but could not contain the ſoldiers; for one of them 
happening to cry out, that the enemy fled, they all 
haſtened to purſue them; while the barbarian foot 
came on moving like a vaſt ocean. Here Marius, hav- 
ing waſhed his hands, lifted them up towards heaven 
and vowed. an Hecatomb to the Gods; and Catulu 
too in the ſame poſture ſolemnly promiſed: to conſecrate 
a. temple (7) to the fortune of that day. They fp that 


Marius na ſooner ſaw the victim which they ſhowed to 
tarch makes mention of it in the (7). This temple. was accord- 
TE of ile, and in that of es ha u l Kae 
9 der e, e 77 „tune 
all. 5 du ditle, Fortang bi, . 
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him, as he was ſacrificing, but he cried out with a loud 
voice, the victory is mine. | 

However when the battle was joined an accidane 2 - 
pened, which, as Slla writes, ſeemed an inſtance of the 
divine vengeance upon Marius; for a great duſt bei 
raiſed, which (as it might very probably happen) almo ing 
covered both the armies, he moving with his troops 
firſt to the charge, had the misfortune to miſs the enemy, 
in that general obſcurity, and having paſſed by their 
army, wandered up and down in the plain without 
knowing where he was. In the mean time it was the 
good fortune of Catuius that the enemy fell upon him, 
to that he only and the ſoldiers under his command, 
among whom was Hlla, bore the chief brunt of the bat- 
tle. The heat of the weather, and the ſun which ft . 
full upon the Cimbri, proved of great alan fern £0 to the 
Romans. For the Cimbri, who were capable of enduring - 
the ſevereſt cold, having been bred in frozen climates, 
and ſhady countries, were not able to 9 the ex- 
ceſſive heat; their bodies run down with ſweaty, cher 
panted for want of breath, and were obliged t hol 


their ſhields up before their faces, to ſcreen them from 
the ſun; for this battle was fought not long after the 


ſummer ſolſtice ; or, as the Romans, reckon, about, t. 

third of the calends of Auguſt, then called Sertilis, At 
the ſame time the duſt proved as ſerviceable to the Ro- 
mans as the ſun, giving no ſmall addition to their cqu- 
rage, as it hid the enemy, ſo that they could not afar 
off diſcover their number ; but every one advaneing to 
encounter thoſe that were neaxeſt, they were come to 
cloſe engagement before the light of ſo vaſt a multitude 


had ſtruck terror into them. 


The Romans were ſo much uſoch to labour, and ſo 
well exerciſed, that in all the heat and toil of the en- 
counter, not one of them was obſerved either to ſweat, 
or to be out of breath; and this, they ſay, (8) was re- 


corded by Catuluvhicolelt, in commendation of Wau 
rs. 


(8 cual wrote a biſtory of his Ain where he ſays that he 


his Conſulate, and his own imitated Aerqpbon's ſtile, and de- 
aYous, Cicere pun it in f dicated 6 to a pargcul * 


3 


— * * * 


to Marius, by reaſon of his former victory, and his pre- 
ſent authority. The populace more eſpecially ſtiled 
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were faſt tied to one another with long cords put through 


their belts, to hinder them from breaking their 'ranks; 


or falling into diſorder. The Romans purſued thoſe 
that fled into their camp, where they ſaw a moſt horrid 
tragedy; the women ſtanding in mourning by their 
carriages, ſlew all that fled; ſome their huſbands, ſome 
their brethren, others their fathers z and ſtrangling 
their little children with their own hands, they threw them 
under the wheels, and horſes feet, and laſt of all killed 


themſelves. They tell us of one that was hanging on 


the very top of a waggon, with her children tied at her 
heels. The men for want of trees, tied themſelves by 
the neck, ſome to the horns of the oxen, others to their 
legs, that ſo pricking them on, by the ſtarting and 
ſpringing of the beaſts they might be torn and trodden 


to pieces. Yet though they thus maſſacred themſelves, | 
above ſixty thouſand were taken priſoners, and thoſe 
that were ſlain were ſaid to be twice as many. 


The ordinary plunder Marius's ſoldiers forcibly took 
away ; but the other ſpoils, as enſigns, trumpets, and 
the like, they ſay, were brought to Catulus's camp, 


which he uſed as an argument that the victory was ob- 
tained by himſelf and his army. Hereupon a hot dif- 


pute aroſe betwixt his troops, and thoſe of Marius; 


and the ambaſſadors from Parma, who happened to be 


then preſent, were choſen arbitrators of the controverſy. 
Catulus's ſoldiers led them into the field of battle, 
ſhowed them the dead, and manifeſtly proved that they 
were ſlain by their javelins, which were known by the 
inſcriptions, having Catulus's name cut in the wood, 
Nevertheleſs the whole glory of the action was aſcribed 


him the bird founder of their city, as having diverted'a 
danger no lefs threatening than that which Rome had 
formerly experienced from the Gauls. Every one — 
1 : VVV 
the poet Furiut. To our t tulut was likewiſe a very elegant 
misfortune this book is loſt, 800. poet, and two of his e 
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ders. The greateſt part and the moſt valiant of the ene · 
mies were cut in pieces; for thoſe who fought in the front, 
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joiced at home with his wife and children, ſacrificed to 
the Gods and to Marius, and would have given him 
alone the honour of both the triumphs. This he would 
not conſent to, but triumphed together with Catulus, 
being deſirous to ſhow his moderation even in the height 
of good fortune; beſides, he was not a little afraid of 
the ſoldiers in Catulus's army, left if he ſhould wholly 
bereave their General of the honour, they ſhould endea- 
vour to hinder him of his triumph. N e 

Thus did he paſs through his fifth Conſulſhip, and 


courted the ſixth with more heat and earneſtneſs, than 


any man before him had ever ſhown for the firſt; he 
took the people by the hand, and ingratiated himſelf with 


the multitude by ſuch ſervile condeſcenſions, as were 


not only below his dignity, but even contrary to his 
natural temper and inclination. It is ſaid of him that 
his ambition had made him exceedingly timorous in 
civil affairs, and in the tumultuous proceedings of po- 


pular aſſemblies; and that undaunted — of mind 


which he always ſnowed in battle againſt the enemy, for- 
ſook him when he was to harangue the people; for the 
leaſt breath of applauſe or diſſike from them put him into 
a violent agitation. However it is reported of him, that 
having enfranchiſed at once no leſs than a thouſand men 
of the city of Camerium, who had behaved themſelves 

well in the wars, when this was repreſented to him as 
a thing contrary to law, he replied, that the law ſpate 
too ſoftly to be heard amidſt the noiſe of arms. However he 
himlelf appeared to be more concerned and aftoniſhed 
at that noiſe which was made by the aſſemblies. The 
need they had of him in time of war procured him al- 
ways the higheſt military rank; but in civil affairs, 
when he deſpaired of getting the firſt place, he ſcrupled 
not to uſe the loweſt arts to ingratiate himſelf with the 


multitude for provided he were great, he was little 


ſolicitous to be good. Bf 
Buy this behaviour he ſet all the nobility againſt him; 
but he dreaded none of them ſa much as Metellus, 'who 
which till remain, ſhow the agree - ſame” time the depravity of his 

able turn of his wit, and at the manners. 4 


(9) He 
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had been ſo ungratefully uſed by him, and who, being 
truly virtuous, was naturally an enemy to thoſe who by 
flattery and corruption practiſed upon the people. This 
made Marius very deſirous to get him out of the way; 
for which purpoſe he contracted a familiar acquaintance 
with Glaucias and Saturninus, a couple of daring reſo- 


lute fellows, who had all the indigent and ſeditious 


part of the people conſtantly at their diſpoſal. By the 
aſſiſtance of theſe men he got ſeveral laws enacted, and 
planting many of his ſoldiers up and down in the aſſem- 
blies, he raiſed. a powerful faction againſt Metellus. 
(9) Rutilius, in all other reſpects a faithful and authen- 


tick hiſtorian, but indeed privately an enemy to Ma- 


ius, tells us that he obtained his ſixth Conſulſhip. by 
diſtributing vaſt ſums of money among the tribes, that 
he bought their votes to put by Metellus, and to elect 
Valerius Flaccus, his inſtrument rather than his collegue 
in the Conſulſhip. The people had never before be- 
ſtowed ſo many conſulſhips on any one man, except on 
(1) Valerius Corvinus only; and they ſay too that there 
were forty-five years between his firſt and laſt Conſul- 


hip; but Marius after his firſt was carried through five 


more without intermiſſion by one tide of his good for- 


In the laſt Conſulſhip he contracted a great deal of 
batred, by openly abetting Saturninus in all his actions, 
particularly in the murder of Nonius, whom Saturninus 
flew. becauſe he ſtood in competition with him for the 
tribuneſhip. After this, when Saturninus was declared 


tribune of the people, he propoſed an agrarian law, in 


which there was a clauſe expreſsly providing, bat tht 
ſenate ſhould:come and fiwear in full aſſembly to confirm what- 


ever. ſpould be enatied by the people, and not oppoſe them in 


any thing. Marius pretended to be much. offended at 
this article in the ſenate, declaring openly that be was 
1 ehen 
(0) He means P. Nuiilius Ruft, Greek. He was a perſon of ap- 
he had been Conſul che year proved virtue, and probity. Caan 
* the ſecond Conſulſhip of commends him on ſeveral occaſ- 
Merge _ He wipe his own. life ons, He was driven, intp wy 
in Latin, and a Roman hiſtory. in fax or ſeven years after this ſixth 
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Jtermined never to take ſuch an aath, and he believed every 


man that was wile would be of his opinion; for if the lau 
was not bad in itſelf, it would be an affront io the ſenate to 
compel them to ſwear to a thing, which they ought rather 
to do voluntarily, and of choice, This he ſaid, not that 
it was agreeable to his own ſentiments, but that he 

might thereby entangle Metellus in an unavoidable ſnare. | 
For as he reckoned that virtue and prudence very much 
conſiſted in deceit, he made very little account of what 

he had openly profeſſed to the ſenate; on the other 
hand, knowing Metellus to be a perſon of a fixed reſo- 
lution, and (as Pindar expreſſes it) one that eſteemed 


truth the ſpring of heroick virtue, he hoped that his own 


refuſing to take the oath would draw him into a refuſal 
likewiſe; which would infallibly expoſe him to the im- 
placable hatred of the people. The event anſwered his 
expectation ; for as ſoon as Metellus had declared that 
he would not ſwear to it, the ſenate adjourned. A few 
days after Saturninus ſummoned the ſenate to appear in 
the Forum, and take the oath; and Marius made his 
appearance among the reſt. As ſoon as he appeared 
there was a profound ſilence, and the eyes of all were 


fixed upon him; when he bidding farewel to thoſe fine 


ſpeeches he had before made in the ſenate, declared freely 
that he <vas not ſo ſtiff-necked, as to be tied down to any de- 

claration he might have made upon an fer, of ſo om 

weight before he had thoroughly conſidered it, but was ready 
to fear, and having ſworn would punZually obſerve the 
law, when once it became a law. The laſt wo $ he art 

fully added, to put a plauſible colour upon his 89 
dence, and immediately took the oath. The pe 

were extremely pleaſed at this, and highly eee 


him; but the nobility were very much aſhamed, and in 


their hearts deteſted ſuch double-dealing. However 
they were Over And, by 5 Fele, and 9 ere in 1955 
. --.-. ofder, 
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have recalled him, hut he refuſed. of Rems; and he, was declared for 
85 _the 1755 150 key A 5 four 

(1) This Yalerizs Corvinus ob- Hupdred an 

tained his: fuſtConſulſhip when he Roms,” © 

was twenty-three years of age, | | "y i 
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order. til it came to Metellun. But he, though bis 


friends entreated him to take the oath, and not to 
plunge himſelf irrecoverably into thoſe penalties which 
Saturninus had provided for them that refuſed, would 
not ſhrink from his reſolution ; he ſtill maintained his 
former character, and being ready to ſuffer any thing 
rather than do an unworthy action, he left the Forum, 
telting them that were with him, That to do ill was 
Hhameful ; to do well where it might be done with ſafety was 
common; but to do well even in the face of danger was pecu- 

Immediately upon his refufal Saturninus put it to the 
vcte, that the conſuls ſhould declare Metellus baniſhed, 
and that none ſhould entertain him: nor were there 
wanting among the dregs of the people ſome who were 
ready to kill him. But all of the becter fort were con- 
cerned for him, and gathered about him to defend him, 
But he would by no means ſuffer them to raiſe a ſedi- 
tion on his account, but left the city with this wiſe re- 
flection. Either the face of affairs will change for the bet- 
ter, and the people repent, in which caſe I ſhall be recalled, 
and reſtored with honour ; or they will remain in the preſent 
Poſture, and thenit will be beſt to be abſent. The affection 
and reſpect which was paid to Mezellus in his baniſh- 
ment, and the manner in which he fpent his time at 
Rhodes in the ſtudy of philoſophy, will be more pro- 
perty deſcribed in his lie 335 | 3 

Marius found himſelf ſo highly obliged to Saturninus 
for this laſt piece of ſervice, that he was forced to con- 
nive at him, and ſuffer him to commit what acts of 
violence and injuſtice he pleaſed, with impunity; ſo 
that he ſtopped at no outrages, or maſſacres, and all 
his actions tended to tyranny, and a total ſubverſion of 


the government. All this while Marius acted a double 


part; he was willing to keep fair with the nobility, and 
at the ſame time to pleaſe the people. This put him 
upon an action that was dilingennous in the higheſt de- 
gree. One night when ſome of the chief of the nobility 
came to him, and preſt him to declare againſt Saturn. 
nus, Saturninus came to his houſe at the ſame time, and 
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was let in at a back-door unknown to the ſenators. 
Then pretending an indiſpolition of nature, under that 
pretence he ran from one party to the other, and ſtaying 
{)metimes with them, and ſometimes with him, he in- 
ſtigated and exaſperated both. At length the ſenate 
and equeſtrian order uniting together, and teſtifying 
their reſentments, he found himſelf obliged to ſend 
a party of ſoldiers to the Forum to ſuppreſs the ſedition, 
which he ſecretly favoured, bur could protect no longer. 
Faturninus, and Glaucias, and the reſt of their crew fled 
to the capitol, where they were beſieged, and at length 
forced to yieid for want of water, the pipes being cut 
off, Wherefore when they could hold out 'no longer 
they ſurrendered themſelves to Marius, who promiſed 
them ſecurity in the name of the publick. He practiſed 
every art to ſave them, but to no purpoſe, for they na 
ſooner came down to the Forum, but they were all mur- + 
dered. Marius being now equally odious both to the 
nobility and commons, when the time came for rhe 
election of cenſors, contrary ro the expectation of all, 
declined ſuing for that office,, and permitted others his 
inferiors to be elected, being afraid of a repulſe. He 
indeed pretended a leſs diſgraceful caufe, and ſaid that 
he was not willing to diſoblige too many, by a fevere 
inſpection into their lives and manners. 


o 


There was now an edict propofed, to recall Netellus 
from baniſhment; this he vigorouſly oppoſed, both in 
his diſcourſe and actions; but ſeeing it was to no pur- 


poſe, he at length deſiſted; and the people very eagerly 
paſſed the decree. But not being able to endure the 


fight of Metellus, he made a voyage to Cappadocia and 
Galatia, giving it out that he went to perform ſome 
facrifices which he had vowed to Cybele. This indeed 
was his pretext, but there was another reaſon for this 
voyage, which was not known to- the people. Bring: 
by nature unapt for peace, and for he en 

civil affairs, deriving all his grandeur and advancement 
from war, and foreſeeing that a ſtate of ination would 
fully all bis glory, and diminiſh his authority, he ſtudied 


dow to raiſe new commotions; for he hoped by ſtirring 
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up the kings againſt the Romans, particufarly' ity wiki 
perating Mithridates, who ſeemed the moſt difpoſed to 
quarrel, he himſelf ſhould be choſen General in the war, 
and by that means furniſh the city with new 'matter of 
triumph, and enrich his own houſe with the plunder of 
Pontus, and the ſpoils of its King. Wherefore, though 
Mithridates had received and entertained him with all 
imaginable civility and reſpe&, yet he was not at all 
ſoftened by it; but ſaid to him, Either endeavour 0 
King, to bs indeed more potent than the Romans, or elſe 
quietly ſubmit to their commands. At this Mithridates was 


_ aſtoniſhed. He had indeed often been told of the li- 
berty of the Romans in their ſpeech, but that was the 
firſt time he had ever heard it. 


When Marius returned to Rome, he baile an houſe 
cloſe by the Forum, either (as he himſelf gave out) be- 
cauſe he was willing to eaſe his clients of the trouble of 


going far, or becauſe he imagined that the remoteneſs of 


his habitation was the cauſe that there was not fo great 
a concourſe of people at his gates as at thoſe of others; 
but in this he was miſtaken: the true reaſon was be- 
cauſe being inferior to others in the art of converſation 


and in an engaging addreſs, he like a mere tool and 


implement of war was thrown aſide in time of peace, 
He was in no inſtance ſo much concerned to ſee his 

lory and reputation eclipſed by that of others, as when 
5 obſerved that Sy agerandized himſelf at his ex- 
pence, increaſed his popularity by the. hatred which the 
nobility bore him, and made his diſagreement with him 
the firkk ſtep to his preferment. Bocchus King of Num 
dia, after he had been declared an ally to the Romans, 


dedicated in the capitol ſome figures of victory adorned 


with trophies, and placed near them twenty golden 
ſtatues, repreſenting the hiſtory of Tugirtha, and how 
he was delivered by him into the hands of Sylla; Thi: 
almoſt diſtracted Marius with rage and ahibitich, 4s. 


vie? had. er robbed him of the £97, of be Fo 
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ploits. He therefore reſolved to pull down theſe mo- 
numents by force; 9 n as  irenuoully oppoſed 


him. 


When this ſedition was coſt: upon the point of breaks 


ing out, (1) the war of the allies intervened, and pu 


ſtop to it. Now the moſt warlike and:-beſt pa 
countries of all Italy conſpired together again = 
and were within a little of ſubverting the empire: their 
ſtrength conſiſted not only in their weapons and the 
valour of their ſoldiers; but they equalled the Romans, 
even in the courage and {kill of their commanders. 
This war, ſo remarkable for various turns of for- 
tune, greatly increaſed the power and reputation of 
Hlla, and in the ſame degree leſſened that of Marius, 
who in all his enterprizes- againſt the enemy ſeemed | 
flow, indolent and dilatory; whether it were, that his 
age had 3 that heat and vigour he was formerly 
maſter (for he was now above ſixty-five years old';) 
or that, as he himſelf ſaid, having ſome diſtempet an 
his nerves, and his body being unfit for action, he un- 
derwent the fatigues of the war, which were in truth 
beyond his ſtrength, merely out of ſname, and upon a 
point of honour. However, he came off victor in n 


conſiderable engagement, wherein he ſlew ſix thouſand 


of the enemies, and never gave them any advantage 
over him. Nay, he ſuffered: himſelf to be ſurrounded 


by the works of the enemy, to be inſulted, braved, andi 


clallengid, without being in the leaſt concerned, or 
provoked at it. It is reported that when one Popedius 
Hilo, a man of the greateſt eminence: and author 
among the enemies, ſaid to him, I thou ari a great 
General, Marius, come down into the plain, and ſgbt us; 
he anſwered, If thou art a great General, Popedius, force 
me to come _— . — Another _ when 'the 
enem ve them a opportunity of attacking - 
vn 450 the Romans, — FAY not — 
ſo that both . retreated, he called his rr to- 
| ether 
ix hundred and Gxty-ſecond year ment upon r ze in Pla- 


of Rome, The reader may find in zarch, 
Florus, L. iü. 6. 18. a good com- | (3) If a 
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gether and ſaid to them, Ir is @ queſtion whether 1 ſhould 


call the enemies or you the greater cowards, for neither dare 


they face your backs,. nor you theirs. 
- At length, pretending to be incapacitated for ſervice 


by the infirmity of his body, he laid down his com- 


mand. Afterwards, when the confederates had been 


vworſted in many engagements, and every one ſaw there 


was an end of that war, ſeveral of the chief men in 
Rome made intereſt to have the command of the army 
againſt Mitbridates, when Sulpitius, tribune of the peo- 
ple, a bold and inſolent man, contrary to every body's 
expectation bringing in Marius, declared him Procon- 
ſul, and General in that war. Upon this the people 


were divided; ſome were on Marius's ſide; others voted 


for Sylla, and jeeringly bad Marius go to his baths at 
Zaiæ to cure his body, worn out, as himſelf confeſſed, 
with age and catarrhs. For Marius had indeed near 


AMiſenum, a Villa more effeminately and luxuriouſly fur. 


niſhed than became a man who had been at the head 
of ſo many armies, and been employed in ſo many 
expeditions. This houſe Cornelia bought for ſeventy - 
five thouſand Denarii, and not long after Lucius Lucullus 
for five hundred thouſand two hundred; to ſuch a de- 


gree did luxury and prodigality increaſe at Rome in ſo 
or 


t a time. Notwithſtanding all this, Marius with a 
youthful pride and ambition, affecting to ſhake off his 


age and weakneſs, went every day into the Campus Mar- 
tius, where in the moſt robuſt exerciſes with the youth, 
he ſhowed himſelf ſtill nimble in his armour, and ex- 


pert in riding; though indeed he was grown leſs active 
in his old age by reaſon of his great corpulency. _ 

- Theſe actions of his pleaſed —— that went to ſee his 
emulation in theſe exerciſes; but the better ſort pitied 
the avarice and ambition of a man, who though he had 


advanced himſelf from the loweſt poverty and the 


meaneſt rank to vaſt riches and the higheſt honours, 
yet knew not how to ſet bounds. to his good fortune, 


nor could be content to enjoy quietly the glory and 
wealth 


) If that had not been revoked Suſpiciue could not have. decree 
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wealth he had already acquired, but, as if he were ſtill 
in extreme poverty, would at ſo great an age, and after 
ſo many honours and triumphs go to Cappadocia and the 
Euxine lea, to fight Arcbelaus, and Neoptolemus, Mithri-. 
dates's generals. The reaſon Marius alledged in juſtiſi- 
cation of this ſtep was very ridiculous ;, for he ſaid he 
had a mind himſelf to train up his ſon in that war. 
Rome was now upon the very brink of deſtruction; 
ſhe had been in a ſickly condition for a long time, and 
Marius had now found out a fit inſtrument for her ruin 
in the perſon of Sulpitius. This man in all other re- 
ſpects admired and imitated Saturninus; he only found 
fault with his cowardice, and backwardneſs in his 
deſigns: he therefore made no ſuch delays, but got 
fix hundred horſe about him as his guard, whom he 
named his Anti-Senators, One day whilſt the conſuls 


Sha and Pompeins Rufus were holding an aſſembly in the 


Forum, Sulpitius came upon them with his aſſaſſins. 
The Conſuls immediately fled, but he ſeized on Pom- 
22s ſon, and ſiè w him on the ſpot. - Slla being hotly 
purſued, fled into Marius's houſe, which not being 
ſuſpected by. thoſe. that ſought him, they ran by, and 
Mzcrius himfelf as it is ſaid, conveyed him to the back 
gate, and: diſmiſſed him, ſo that he got ſafe to the camp. 
But Hl in his memoirs denies that he fled to the houſe 
of Marius, and ſays he was carried thither to debate 
upon ſome matters, which Sulpitius would have him paſs 
againſt his will; that he was ſurrounded with drawn 
ſwords, and hurried forcibly to Marius s houſe ; and that 
at laſt he was taken from thence, and carried to the Fo- 
rum, where they forced him to revoke (3) the order of 
— which hag: been appointed by him and bs 
collegue; . 

Supitius in this. manner carrying all "Rl hin, 8 
creed the command of the army to Marius; who mak- 
ing preparations for his march, ſent two tribunes to 
receive the charge of the army from Ha... But hes i 
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would take up arms in his behalf. 


weak reſiſtance, as Sy 


with him Gramus, his wife's ſon by 2 former huſbans, 
and werghed anchor. 


Father? s eftate, 
vide himſelf with ſuch things as he wanted, and to. pack 
them up; but the day-light overtaking him, he had 
Hike to have been diſcovered by the enemy; for there 
eame thither a party of horſe upon a ſuppoſi 


y got aboard. - 
7H, the mean time, Marius the father, . 5 Cabot: — 
| ils gale coaſted Baby, but was in no ſmall apprehenſio - 


_ of one Geminins, a trading n man at Terracina,. and 
3 2 4 | : EnemM} 


N 
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of thirty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe, direct 
to Rome, having by the way incenſed his ſoldiers, and 
+ = uaget them to reſent the injuries that had been done 

im. They firſt murdered the two tribunes. who had 
been ſent to of Omiobry the army of Sy/la. Marius on the 


ether hand put to death ſeveral of Sy/la's: friends in 


Rome, and prochaimed liberty to as many ſlaves as 
They fay there were 
but three that accepted his offer; wherefore after a 
dla was entering Rane, be was 
forced to ſave himſelf by flight. 

As ſoon as he was ef s all thoſe i 


accompanied him in his flight ſeparated and diſperſed, 


and night coming on, he got to a ſmall houſe he had 
near Rome, called Salonium. Hence he ſent his ſon to 
ſome neighbouring farms of his father-in-law Muti, 


to provide neceſſaries, whilſt he himſelf went to Ofia, 


{ 
where a friend of his, called Numerius, had prepared 
0 


him a ſhip; and without ſtaying for his ſon, he took 


As ſoon as young Marius was got upon his grand. 
e made all the haſte he could to pro- 


ition that 
Marius might be lurking thereabouts. Mutius's bailiff, 
who had the good forrune to ſpy them at a great diſ- 
tance, immediately hid young Marius under a cart- load 
of beans; then putting to his team, he drove up to- 
wards them, as if he was going with: his cart to Rowe. n 
By this ſtratagem Marius was conveyed to his wife, who V 
red him with ſome neceſſaries; and as ſoon as it #11 

Log dark, he made to the ſea - ſide, where finding 5e 
bound for Africa, and ready t0 ſail,” he immedi 55. 


CC ATlUSs MARIUS 1 
enemy; therefore he directed the ſeamen to keep clear 
of that place: they were indeed willing to obey him; 
but the wind ſhifting on a ſudden, and blowing hard 
from ſea, they were afraid the ſhip would not be able 
to weather the ſtorm ; Marius too being indiſpoſed and 
ſea · ſick, they with great difficulty made Circeum. The 
ſtorm now increaſing, and their victuals failing, they 
went on ſhore,, and wandered up and down, they knew 
not whither, in the uſual condition of perſons in diſtreſs, 
who always ſhun the preſent evil as the greateſt, and 
place their hopes on what is unſeen. The land and ſea 
were both equally unſafe for them, to whom it was 
dangerous to meet with people, and it was no lefs ſo to 
meer with none, by reaſon of the extreme want to 
which they were reduced. , Towards the evening they 
met with ſome cowherds, who had not wherewithal to 
relieve them; but knowing Marius, they adviſed him 
e depart as ſoon as poſſible, for they had. ſeen a little 
beyond that place a party of horſe that were in ſearch 
10 of him. This news threw him into the utmoſt deſpair, 
| eſpecially when he ſaw that thoſe who attended him were 
id. beady to die for want of ſuſtenance, In this extremity 


he turned out of the high road, and hid himſelf in a 


a thick wood, where he paſſed the night very uncomfort- 
a4 ly. The next day, pinched with hunger, and willing 
to make uſe of the little ſtrength he had left, before it 
was all exhauſted, he travelled by the ſea · ſide, encou- 
il, aging his caompanions not to deſert him before the 


di. accompliſhment of his laſt hope, for which he reſerved 
aal bimſelf. relying on the credit of ſome old prophecies. 
6e. He told them that one day When he was very young, 
and whilſt he lived in che country, an eagle's neſt with 


ſeyen young ones in it fell into his robe; that his father 
and mother being much ſurpriaed at the accident, con- 
ſulted ſome ſoothſayers upon it, who anſwered that the 
child would become the firſt of men, and that the fates 
had decreed he ſhould ſeven times be poſſeſſed of the 
ſupreme power and authority in his country. Some 
are of opinion that this really happened to Marius as we 
have T, ated It; others: day, that thoſe ho were then 
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with him, * heard him relate it on that ocrafion) 
and often repeat it during his exile, took it upon truſt 


and committed it to writing, though it was entirely fa 


bulous; fer an eagle never lays more than two eggs at 
a time; wherefore they ſay that Mu/zus' is miſtaken 
when he tells us that the:eagle lays three eggs, fits on two, 
end: hatches but one. However this may be, it is certain 
that Marius in his exile and in his greateſt extremities 
would often ſay, that he had Kill a ee 1 a. fe- 
venth conſulſhip · *_ ag 
When Marius and his company were now 7 abon 
twenty furlongs diſtant from Minturnæ, they eſpied z 
troop of horſe making up towards them, and they har 
pened alſo to ſee at the ſame time two thips under ſail; 
whereupon they ran every one with what ſpeed and 
ftrength they could to the ſea, and Plunging themſelves 
into it, ſwam towards the ſhips. ' Thoſe” that were 
with Granius reached one of them, and paſſed everito 


an oppoſite iſland called /Znaria, Marius himſelf, whoſe 


y was heavy and unweildy, was with: great pains 
and difficulty borne above the water by two ſervants, 


and put into the other ſhip. The ſoldievs:were' by this 
time come to the ſea ſide, and from thence commanded 
the ſeamen to pur to ſhore, - or elſe to tkrow ou 
Marius, telling them they might then- go whither they 
would. Marius beſought them with tears not to deli 


ver him up; and the ſailors, after ſome confultation, 
in which they inclined firſt to one ſide, then to the 


other, reſolved at length to anſwer: the ſoldiers, that 


they would not throw © out Marius. Upon this. they 
went off in a great rage, and as ſoon as they were 
gone, the ſailors on a ſudden changing their reſolution, 
came to land; and caſting. anchor at the mouth: of the 
river Liris, where it overflows, and makes a great 


marſh, they adviſed him to land, and to reſt andi re- 
freſh. himſelf on ſhore, till the weather became mom 


favourable, which they ſaid would happen at a certain 


hour, when the wind from the ſea would be calm; und 
that from the . marſhes 


would - riſe; -.' Mavias.ifollowed 
* adyice, and vhen the _ had ſet him on 7 
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ke laid himſelf down in an adjacent field, . 
nothing leſs than what was to befal him. They, as 
ſoon as they had got into the ſhip, weighed: anchor 
and departed, thinking it neither honourable: to deliver 


up Marius, nor ſafe to protect him. 
Being thus deſerted by all, he lay a good nik fi- 


lently on the ſhore :. at ſength, a little recovering his 


thoughts, he travelled very diſconſolately through by- 
ways, till wading through deep bogs and ditches full 
of water and mud, he came to the cottage af an old: 
man who worked in the fens; and falling” at, his: feet, 
he beſought him ro aſſiſt and preſerve a man, who, if he 
eſcaped \the Preſent danger, avould make bim returns beyend 
bit eapectation. The poor man, whether her had for- 


merly known him, or was then moved with Aus vener- 


able Farr told him, &hat if he wantedonly raſh; lug car- 
lage wou!ld be ſufficient, but if be were fiying from a. body: 8 
ſearch, he wonld hide him in a more eetired place.” 

11s deſiring him to do ſo, he carried him into the us, 
and bad him hide himſelf in a hollow cave by:ohe river. 
fide, where hetlaid upon him a great many reeds:and 
other things that were light, and that would cover, but 
not oppreſs him. But in a ſhort time he was diſturbed 
with a noiſe and cumult from the cottage; for Geminius 
had ſent a number of men from Tarracina in purſuit of 
him; one of whom coming that way, ' terrified and 
threatened the old man for having entertained and con- 
cealed an enemy of the Romans. Marius, who heard 
what they ſaid, thinking himſelf no longer in ſafety 


there, aroſe, and ſtripping himſelf, plunged into the bog 


where the water was malt thick and muddy; but by 
this means he diſcovered himſelf to the purſuers. They 

Immediately hauled him out naked; and covered with 
dirt, and in that condition carried him away to Mu- 
u næ, and delivered him into the hands of the magi - 

ttrates; for there had been a proclamation through all 
thoſe towns, to make publick ſearch for Marius, and to 
kill him when he was — 2 however, the magiſtrates 
thought it convenient to conſider of it firſt, and ſent 
im under : a guard to the houſe of one Tanni. „ 
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This woman was ſuppoſed not to be very well affected 
towards him, on account of an affair which had happened 


long before. She had formerly been married to one 


Tinnias, from whom being afterwards divorced; the 


demanded her portion, which was very - conſiderable; 


but her huſband, who had no mind ta return her for- 
tune, accuſed ber of adultery; and the cauſe was brougli 


before Marias, in his ſixth Conſulſhip. Upon enquiry 


it appeared that Fannia had been guilty of inconti- 
nence before marriage, and that it was not unknown 
to Tinnius, notwithſtanding which he married her, and 
had cohabited with her for a conſiderable time. 
Marias reprimanded them both, and ordered the. man 


to return the fortune, and laid a ſmall fine upon the 


woman by way of diſgrace. Notwithſtanding this, 
Fannia did not now behave herſelf like a woman that 


had been injured ; for inſtead of reſenting the formet 


provocation, as oaks as ſhe had Marius in her keeping, 


ſhe took care of him according to her ability, and did 


all ſhe could to comfort and encourage him. Marius in 
teturn highly commended her generoſity, and told. her 
he did not x deſpair, for he had met with a very favourable 
omen, which was this. When he was; brought to 
Funnia's houſe, as ſoon as the gate was open, an aſs 
came running out to drink at a ſpring hard by ; and 
looking with a very briſk and lively aſpect upon Marius, 
he firſt ſtood ſtill before; him, then brayed aloud, and 
ced by him. Upon which Marius made this dbſen 


2 That :the Fates deſigned bis ſafety to be procured 


rather by: fea than land, becauſe the aſs n neglefied bis dry 
Fodder, _ turned from it to the water. Having told 
Fania this ſtory, he commanded the chamber. door 10 
be ſnhut, and went to reſt. 

Mean while the magiſtrates and ſenators of neee 


conſulted deter ow determined without any — 
ay 


(4) Virgil makes mention of Where Seragus ſays, Ef arr 
this Nymph in the ſoventh book Marica Dea Littoris Minturnenfi 


of the Æneid. + Juxta Lirim Fluwium. It is pr: 
E: Ny;mpha 8 Lows. . tended that this Marita is the 


1 ente Marica, lame with Circe, and that = 
_ % - Jerves 
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cular care not to ſuffer any thing to come back;-6r be 
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delay to kill Marius. And when none of their Citizens 
kad courage enough to do it, a certain ſoldier, a Gant, 
or Cimbrian (for the ſtory is told of both) undertook it, 
and with his ſword drawn went into his chamber. That 

part of the room where Marins lay being dark, it ix ſaid 
— his eyes ſeemed to the man to dart our flames at 
him, and a loud voice to ſay, Fullomp, dareſt thou ' kill 
Caius Marius? The ruffian immediately dropt his 
ſword, and ruſhed out into the ſtreet uttering-rheſe 
words only, { cannot kill Caius Marius. At this they 
were all at firſt aſtoviſhed, afterwards they 3 
rius, and reverſed their ſentence, and were even | 
themſelves for having made ſo unjuſt and fol 
adecree againſt one who had-preſerved [zaly; and whom 
it was a crime not to aſſiſt. Let him go, ſaid they, where 
be will into baniſbment, let him find bis fate ſo e 
aur beg pardon of the Gods oor Arai erb Aale 
ond naked out. of our city. \ 

When they had _ one among the ſobink; 
they crouded into his chamber, removed him from 
thence, and conducted kim towards. the ſea-ſide.' Now 
though they. all ſtrove who ſhould: be the moſt oMirious, 
and every one eagerly aſſiſted him, an accident happened 
which retarded them. In the road leading from A- 
turnæ to the ſea- ſide, was agroret e to a 4 wg 
whom they called Marica. All the inhabitants the 
had a fingular veneration for that grove, and l 


removed out of it, that was once within it. To paſs 


through it therefare was, they thought, impoſſible, and 


to go round about would take up too much of their 
time. Whilſt they were in this perplexity an old man 
among them cried aut, there euas 0 place ſo: faertd, bur 

they might paſs Hhrough if po * preſervation. 5 
this, taking up ſome of which they were 


carrying to the ſhip, he art = the grove, pt — 


ſerves to Juſtify this — is grove, which Ladies al was 
the law, enjoining that nothin intended as a token of l ber 
ſhould be ſuffered to — 1 with / Circe iu her grief for 

was once got within chat holy U 7, who had foclakgd her. 
K 4 60 
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reſt immediately with the ſame readineſs accom panying 
him. Upon Marius's arrival at the ſea - ſide, he found 
a ſhip. provided for him by one Belæus, and embarked 
immediately. Some few years after this he cauſed the 
whole adventure to be repreſented ina picture which 
he hung up in the temple of this Marigagg. 
The wind happening to carry him'to the iſland of 
Enaria, he there met with Grauius and his other 
friends, with: whom he : ſer. ſail; for Africa. But their 
water failing them in their. paſſage, they were forcedito 
touch at Eryciue in Sicily. A Roman Queſtor, Who was 
appointed there to guard the coaſt, had like to have | 
ſeized on Marius, and actually killed ſixteen of his 16+ 
tinue, who went aſhore to ſetch water. Whereupon Ma. 
rius:withall expedi tion looſi ng' from thence, paſſed Over 
to an iſland called Meninx, where he firſt heard the neus 
of his forys eſcape with Cerbegus, and that they were gone 
to implore the aſſiſtance of Hiempſal King of Numidia, 
Being foniewhat coniforted with this inews; he ventored 
to paſs from that iſland to Cæribage. Sextilins, a Roman, 
was then Prætor in Africa. Marius who had never done 
him either injury: or kindneſs, hoped he would out of 
mere pity lend him ſomeèe help. But he was ſcarce got 
aſhore; with a ſmall tetinue, when an officer met him and 
tarde Sextilius the Præter forbids thee, Marius, 1to1ſet' foot 
in Africa; , thou daſt, he ſays be muſt put the: dedhee 
Hf: 4h4:ftua#e in execution," and treat thee: as an enemy tothe 
Roman; 3 When Marius heard this he wanted words to 
expreſd his grief and reſentment, and for a good while 
held his peace, looking ſternly upon the! meſſenger, 


% 


hp aſked him what he ſhould ſay, and what anfwet 
he ſhould return to the Frætor ? Marius replied wick a 
deep: Ggh.; Go toll bimdbat thou, haſt ſeen the exiled' Ma- 
aus. }/:ing'.on the ruius of Carthage; by which noble 


* 


anſwer he well repręſęented the fortunes of that city, and 


his own, as terrible examples of the viciſſitude of all 
human affairs. e 
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1: (Ghee Dawid Mes, and ſule in the! year of Rome 666, 
Tau Corat/nk Cinna were Con. eighty-fivepears before the birthof 
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Chriſt. 
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undetermined hat part to act, treated young Marius 
and thoſe. that were with him very honourably; but 
whenever they talked of departing; he ſtäll found outſ 
ſome pretence or other to detain them; and ĩt was ma- 
nifeſt he made theſe delays With no good deſign. How - 
ever they owed their ſafety to a very naturaſ accident. 
The young. Marius was very handſome. His diftreſs 
firſt touched one of the King's concubines with pit 
for him, and that pity was the forerunner of love. Sh 
diſcovered her paſſion to him; but the youth declined 
her ſolicitations; till at laſt perceiving that there was 
no other way of eſcaping, and that tliere: appeared 
more of generofity than wantonneſs in her careſſes, he 
received the tenders of her affection, and by her means 
eſcaped with his friends and came to his father. At 
ter they had) embraced each other, as they were walk- 
ing by the ſea. ſide they ſaw. ſome ſcorpions fighting 
this Marius thok: for an ill omen, herèupon they imme 
diately went on board a little i ſner- boat, : and made to- 
ward Cercina, an iſland not far diſtant from the conti- 
nent. They had ſearce put off from ſhore when they 
law ſome horſe ſent after them by the King, with. all 
ſpeed making toward that very place from which they 
were juſt departed; fo that Marius: thought chat in all 
his life he had never eſcaped a greater danger. 

During theſe occurrences: in Africa, and whillt : Hilla 
was engaged in the war againſt Mithridates's lieutenants 
in Bæotia, (5) the Confuls Odavius and Ciana fell Gut, 
and had recourſe to arms. Ofavius prevailing, droveGime 
out of Rome, as a perſon of tyrannical principles: and 
made Cornelius Merula Conſul in his ſtead. But Cinme 


levying forces in all the other parts of 'Zaly, raiſed- a 


* 


formidable army, and marched againſt them. As ſoon 


as Marius heard of this, he reſolved with all expedition 
to put to ſea again, and having levied in Africa ſome 


Mauruſian horſe, and a few others that camè to him out 


of 7aly, (which all together were not above one thou- 
ing at Telemone, a haven in Hetruria, and coming aſhore, 
he 


ſand) he with this handful began his voyage. Arriv- 


Chriſt. Cina was for recalling the exiles, and Oaquiuswas againſt it, 


(6) Some 


res << UH LWVFE of / 
he proclaimed liberty to the ſlaves; many of the coun- 
trymen alſo, and ſhepherds thereabouts, at the name of 
Marius came flocking to him to the fra; ſide; among 
whom he made choice of as here ar he thought were 
fit for ſervice; and ina ſmall time he got together a con- 
fiderable army, wherewith he filled for ty ſhips: When 
ke reflected that OZapins was an honeſt man, and one 
that was for governing according to law; and that on 
the contrary, Cinna was a perſon ſuſpected by Hla, and 
at that time in open war againſt the government, he de- 
termined: to join Cima with all his forces. Accordingly 
he fent a meſſage to him, to let him know, «tha? he fab. 
mitted himſelf ts him, as Conſul, in whatſoever: he ſhould 
commond: lim. Cima received; him with open arins; de. 
clared him Proconſul, and ſent him the Faſcet and other 
euſigns of authority. But Murius declined them, al. 
Edging that thoſe marks of grandeur did not ſuit with 
his preſent diſtreſs; ſo that hie cominued to wear 2. 
mean habit, and to let his hair grow, as it had done 
_ from che firſt day of his exile, walking ſtowly and hea- 
vily like a man Rricken in years, for he was chen above 
ſeventy. All chis was done to excite compaſſion; though 
e this maſk of ſubmiſſion and humility, there ſtill 
red that air of fierceneſa which was ſo natural to 
Fin ; and it was very evident that his mind was not fo 
much Gejected as exaſperated; by the change of his 
condition. N 
As ſoom as he had paid bis reſpet to Cinna, and be 
rangued the ſoldiers, he immediately prepared for war; 
and ſoon made a * in the poſture 
of affairs. He firſt cut off all proviſion from the ene- 
mys ſhips, and plundering all the traders, poſſeſſed 
himflf of their ſtores; then coaſting along with 'his 
fleet. he ſeized on all the ſea-port towns, took Offit 
itſelf by. tteachery, pillaged the town, ſlew a multitude 
of the inhabitants, 1 making a bridge over the Tiber, 
. taoki from the enemy all hopes of ſupply from the 
ſea; then marching. with his army toward the city, ho 
oo himſelf upon the hill called 
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Marius. 
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All this while" the publick intereſt did not receive ſo 
much damage from Ohaviub unſteilfulneſt in lis ma- 


nagement of affairs, as from his too ſtriet and unſta- 


ſonable obſetvatice of the lawag for when among other 
things he was adviſed to enfranchiſe the ſlaves, he an- 
fwered, He Would ret make flaves free of ibu dg, from 
which, in maintenance of the "_ be ar ur away 


FE. 73882 


But as Won a8 Corilini Alus, ſon of Matellus Ns 


nidicus, who had the command of the army in Africa 


againſt Jugurlbha, and was ſupplanted by Marini, as we 
have alteady related, arrived” at Rome, where he was 
eſteemed a much better officer than OHAauias the ſols 


diers deſerting the Conſul, *came to him, and deſired 
him to take che command upon him and preſerve the 


city; adding, that When: they had a brave experienced 
General at their head, they ſhould fight with more 
__—_ and with'full expeRarion- of victory. But M. 
tellus, highly offended at their deſertion, commanded 
them to return back to their Conſul ; but tnftead"of 


obeying his orders they "revolted to the enemy. Ar 


the ſame time Metellus himſelf withdrew," "EY i was . 
impoſſible to fave the city. 

As for OFavius, ſome Chaldean fortune · tellers and! in- 
terpreters of the books of the"Sibyls, perſuaded him to 
remain at Rome, where they afured him things would 
ſoon take another turn in His favour. He was: indeed 
one of the beſt men among the Romans, and ft 
his office with a deceming di ne ok not fu * 
himſelf in the leaſt to be! imf by flattererd, 
but adhering ſtrictly to tlie Favs an Ye Gn of his 
country, as to an invariable rule. And yet he fell into 
ſome weakneſſes, which inelined him to- place too great 
a confidence in the art of divination; and to ſpend Horse 
of his time among r and fortune - tellers, 
than with men ſkilled in military affairs, and the ad- 
miniſtration of a government. e Marius entered 
Rome he fent ſome of his ſoldiers, who ſeized on OH. 
us, forced him from the cribuial; and killed him 
* the « hot, "MS Reg; that 4 ſcheme of Ris 


© ativity, 
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nativity;-drawh byla Challaus aftrologery, was: found 
upon him aſter he was: ſlain. And jt. was. very, remark. 
able, that of two ſuch famous Ceneralsf Alert hen d 
be preſerved by confidence in divination, and Oayiu 
ee the ſame means. 2 01 7 VE DW off 92 $0 
4 affairs remained in this poſture, the ſenate 
a ed and ſent ambaſſadors to Ciuna and Marius, 
deſiring them to come into the city peaceably, and ſpare 
The. citizens”. Cinna as Conful received the embaſſy;ſit- 
ing on tis tribunal, and returned a-gracious anſwer, 10 
the meſſengets: Marius ſtood by and ſaid. nothing, bi 
gave: ſuffeienꝭ teſtimony: by the ſowernels of his, 8 
tenance, 2nd. the ſteraneſs of his. .looks;- that he, would 
in a ſhort time fill the. city with maſſacres,1-:As ſoon 
as the meſſengers were diſmiſſed they marched an, and 
Ciana entered the city With ac: ſtrong guard: Mz 155 
ſtopped ſhort at the gate, and ſaid with an, irony dic: 
rated to him by his indignation,, bat he ggg baniſhed 
cn, aud, 3845, :debarred by. 4he :4aws' from. entring _— 
zherefexe if they had ey veeefinu for his ſenpucg, they auj 
#epeal that lagv-. avbich drove-him into exile, As if, he was 
g fehgiens obſęrvef of the laws! and Remy. a city free 
and independent. "0115 <3 9v8t 05 Sls 
To thus end. the people was ſummoned te ap.afſembl 1 
in: the Tum; hut before. three og four a the tribes, bad 
given, ckeir huErages,. he threw off the nts ace h. 
out Waiting forithe. ſormality of a repcal,, 4 
| —— environed by his guards who were 7 gt 
ug dhe ſlaves that had flocked to him, be 
called: his (6): Bardigans. - Theſe villains at the leaſt 
werd, on fign given: them by Marius, murdered, without 
. had doomed for ſlaughter; ſo that 
when A ſenator called ! Ancbarius, one who bad been 
Prretat, came up £0 Marius, and faluted him, and Al 
ius did „ot geturn the, ſalute, they immediately flew 
him -befare Marius s face, And from this time when 
anyo nes ſons- met. Marius in the ſtreets and ſaluted. un 


and her did not return dhe falutation, this was a ſignal 
ON to 
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CAIUS MARIUS. 1587 
do kill them: ſo that his very friends could never com 
near him without the moſt terrible apprehenſious. 

When theyshad. butchered a great number, Ciuns 
grew more remiſs, being cloyed with murders s but Mar 
rius's rage (was: ſtill keen, and unſatisfied, he being del 
termined: to ſacrifice every Romun that was in th leaſt 
ſuſpected by him. All the towns, all the highways 
ſwarmed with aſſaſſins, who dike blood-hounds: hunted 
down and ſeized all that fled, or hid themſelues. Ic 
appeared on that occaſion, that the ſacred ties of friend. 
ſhip and hoſpitality cannot ſtand the trial in the days 
of adverſity; for there were then very few that did not 


betray their friends who had fled to them for ſnelten. 
Therefore the ſlaves of Carnutus deſerve the higheſt ap- 


plauſe and admiration. for their fidelity to tlieir maſter. 
For having concealed him at home, they took up in the 
ſtreets the body of one who had been murdered, hung 


it up by the neck, put a gold ring on the finger, ſhowed 


it in that condition to Marius's ſoldiers and then bu- 
ried it, as if it had been their maſter's body. By this 
artifice, which no one ſuſpected, they: ſaved: Cornutus, 
and conveyed him into Gall. 
Marcus Antonius the orator, though he likewiſe fell 
into the hands of a faithful friend, was not ſo fortunate 
as Cornutus. His friend was a plebeian, and in low 
circumſtances, however as he had: one, of the greateſt 
men in Rome under his roof, he was reſolved to enter- 
tain him as well as he was able. Accordingly he ſent 
his ſervant, to a neighbouring tavern for ſome wine. 
When the vintner perceived the fellow nicer than ordi- 
nary, taſting of ſeveral ſorts, and not ſatisfied but with 
the very beit, he aſked him, hat made bim ſo hard to 
Pleaſe? and why; be who: uſed to be content with the new 
and common ſort, now required the choiceſt and the deareſt? 
The ſervant immediately told him in confidence as his 
friend and acquaintance, that the wine was for Marcus 
Antonius, who lay concealed in his maſter's houſe. | As 
ſoon as the ſervant was gone the baſe villainous wretch 
count of either appellation has been given by the commenta- 


tors. 
g (7) Nu. 
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went himſelf to Marius, who was then at 8 pper, and 
being brought into his preſence, told him, e could 
deliver Antonius into his hands. As ſoon as he heard 
it, it is ſaid he gave a great out, and clapped 'his 
hands for joy, and would have riſen from che table, 
and gone to the place himſelf; but being detained 
his friends, he ſent Annius and' ſome ſoldiers with hin 
and commanded him to bring Antonius's head to him 
with all ſpeed. When they came to the houſe, Aunias 
ſtaid at the door, and the ſoldiers went up' ſtairs into the 
chamber; where, ſeeing: Antonius, they endeavoured to 
ſhift off the murder from one to another; for ſo great 
it ſeems were the graces and charms of his oratory, that 
as ſoon. as he began to ſpeak and beg for his life, none 
of them durſt touch, or ſo much as look: upon him; 


but hanging down their. beads, they all fell a weeping, 


When they had ſtaid a conſiderable time, Anmius went 
up himſelf, and ſaw Antonius difcourſing, and the! ſol- 


diers aſtoniſhed and quite ſoftened by his eloquence; 


for which he reprimanded them ſeverely, and then wth 
us own hands cut off his head. _ 
Catulus Lutatius, who was collegue with Marius, and 
bis partner in the triumph over the Cimbri, when Ma- 
rius had told thoſe that interceded for him and begged 
| bis life, chat he muſt die, ſhut himſelf up in a room, 
and making 2 great fire, ſmothered himſelf. 
When headleſs carcaſſes were now frequently: thrown 


| about and trampled upon in the ſtreets, people were 


not ſo much moved with. compaſſion at the fight, as 
Salk with horror and confternation. But the ontrages 
committed by the Bardiæaus were the moſt terrible oi 
all, for after they had murdered the maſters of families 
in their own houſes, they proceeded - to abuſe their 
children, and raviſh their wives; nor was there a 
bougds to their diſſoluteneſs, cruelty and avarice; till 
at laſt Cinua and Sertœrius having concerted meaſures, 
ſurprized them one night as they lay alkep i in the nd 
and killed every one of them. 
But now the time was approaching when affairs were 


10 take A — vurn; there came news from all oF 
| that 
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that lla having put an end to the war with A{#bre- 


dates, and taken poſſeſſion of the provinces, was return - 
ing into Italy wich a great army. The expectatien of 
z war near at hand gave ſome ſmall reſpite and inter- 
miſſion to theſe unſpeakable calamities. Aſarius on 
this occaſion was the ſeventh time choſen Conſul. As 
he was coming out of his houſe on the calends of 7a 
mary, which is the firſt day of the year, Sæxtus Lucings 


fell in his way, and was by his order flung down the 


Tarptian rock. This beginning was looked upon as a 
ſure ſign and preſage of all the calamities that were to 
fall upon the city. Marius himſelf, now worn out with 
labour, and ſinking under the burden of his cares, 


could no longer bear up his ſpirits under the appre- 
henſion of a new war, and freſh encounters, which his 


own experience reprefented to him would be full of. 
difficulty and danger. He conſidered: that he had not 
now to do with OZavinus, or Merula, at the head of an 
undiſciplined licentious rabble; but that Hlla himſelf 


was approaching, the ſame who had formerly baniſhed 


him, and had now driven Mitbridates to the banks of 
the Euxine ſea, Being, as it were, devoured by ſuch 
thoughts as theſe, and calling to mind his baniſhment, 
the tedious wandrings and dangers he had undergone 
both by ſea and land, he fell into the deepeſt anxiety, 
being continually diſturbed by - nocturnal frights, and 
hideous dreams, every moment fancying that he heard 
a voice crying ou, 1 Heeg | 


What though the roaring lion bs not naar, 
Zet wwho bis den approaches void of fear? 


Dreading above all things to lie awake, he addicted 


himſelf to drinking, a vice very unſuitable to his age and 
dignity ; but he tried by every method to procure ſleep, 
as a reſpite from his tormenting reflections. At length 
there came ſome news from ſea, which ſtill further en- 
creaſed his diſtreſs. The preſſure of preſent evils and 
the tear of thoſe to come ſo impaired his health, that a 
light accident was ſufficient ' to bring upon him that 


Ciltemper of which he died. He fell into a pleuriſy, as 
„ — -..__ 
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 Pofidonius the: philoſopher relates, who ſays, he went to 
him, and diſcourſed with him as he lay ſick, about 
ſome affairs relating to his embaſſy at Rome. But () 
Caius Piſo, the hiſtorian, tells us, that Marius walking 
one night after ſupper with ſame of his friends, enter- 
tained them with a recital of all his adventures; and 
after having obſerved to them the inconſtancy of for. 
tune, he concluded with ſaying it did not become 2 
wiſe man any longer to truſt to ſo fickle a deity; and 
after he had embraced and taken his leave of them, he 
took to his bed, and died after a fickneſs of ſeven days, 
Some ſay he very much betrayed his ambition, even 
in his illneſs, and fell into an extravagant frenzy, fan- 
cying himſelf to be General in the war againſt M. 
tbridatis putting his body into the ſame poſtures and 
uttering the {ame continual cries and ſhouts as he uſed 
when he was engaged in battle; with ſo ſtrong and 
invincible a deſire of being employed in that ſervice, 


had his pride and emulation poſſeſſed him. He, though 


he had now lived threeſcore and ten years, though be 
was the firſt man that had ever been choſen ſeven times 
Conſul, and was poſſeſſed of ſuch a palace, and riches 
ſo immenſe, as were ſufficient for many Kings, yet com- 
plained of his ill fortune, that he muſt now die, before 
he had attained what he deſired. Plato was of another 
opinion, for when he ſaw death approaching, he thanked 
his good genius and fortune; firſt, that he was horn a 
man, and not a brute; ſecondly, that he was born a 
-Greek, and not a barbarian; and in the laſt place, that 
he happened to live in the days of Socrates. And fo 
indeed they ſay that Antipater of Tarſus, in like man- 
ner, at his death, recollecting what proſperity he had 
enjoyed, did not omit even his happy voyage to Athens; 
thus gratefully acknowledging every favour which his 
indulgent fortune had beſtowed, and treaſuring them 
up in his memory, that ſecure repoſitory of ns 
7) Yofffus was of opinion that of that P;/> in his Brutus, but 
the hiſtorian here mentioned might then, as Ye/ius obſerves, he ſpeaks 
be Caius Calpurnius Piſo, who was of him only as an orator, and uot 
Conſul twenty years after the as an hiftorian, | 
death of Marius. Cicero ſpeaks | (8) Bras 
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But as to the fooliſh and forgetful, every thing paſt 
radually vaniſhes from their minds; and not being 


able to retain the remembrance of former pleaſures, 
they are ever ſtrangers to real happineſs, becauſe they in- 


dulge vain hopes, and ſacrifice preſent enjoyment for the 
proſpect of that which is future; and though the one 
is what we cannot be deprived of, and the other lies 
wholly at the mercy of fortune, yet they ſlight and re- 
ject what is ſure and permanent, and fix their imagina- 
tions on that which is precarious and uncertain. And 
in this they ſuffer only what they deſerve; for they 
greedily hunt after external advantages, before they 
have by reaſon and judgment prepared their minds to 
receive and enjoy them as they ought; and this is the 
cauſe that they never can ſufficiently. gratiſy their crav- 
ing appetites, which are unbounded and inſatiable. 

Marius died on the ſeventeenth day of his ſeventh 
conſulſhip, to the great joy of, the Romans; who thereby 
hoped to be delivered from the calamities of an oppreſ- 
ſive and cruel tyranny; but in a ſhort time they found 
they had only changed an old feeble tyrant for another 
young and vigorous; ſo much cruelty and ſavageneſs 
did his ſon, Marius ſhow in murdering the beſt. and 
moſt eminent of the citizens. At firſt being eſteemed 
reſolute and daring, in action, he was named be ſon of 
Mars; but afterwards, his actions betraying a contrary 
diſpoſition, he was called zhe ſon of. Venus. At laſt he 
was beſieged by Sylla in Prænaſte, where he endeavoured 


by all means to ſave his life, but in vain; for when the 


city was taken, there being no way of eſcape, he flew 
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The Compariſon of Py RRHUS with MARIUS, 
LJAVING» thus drawn together what ſeemed moſt 
11 remarkable in the lives of Pyrrhus and Marius, it 


s now time to proceed to a compariſon, and ſhow 
Vor. III. L wherein 


162 | The Compariſon 7 
wherein they differ and agree, and the advantages the 
one has over the other. E er issen 
The difference with reſpect to their birth is ſo ink 
nitely great, that there does not appear the leaſt room 
for. any compariſon. How can a man whoſe parents 
were obſcure and indigent, and forced to get their bread 
with the ſweat of their brow, who was born in a little 
country village, and had only a mean and ruſtick edu. 
cation; how can ſuch a one, I ſay, be compared with 
a Prince like Pyrrhus, born on a throne, and conke- 
quently a ſon of Jupiter by a double title, by his cha- 
racter of King, (for Kings are ſo called, ) and by bis 
birth, being deſcended from that God in a long ſeries 
of royal progenitors. Fee deen e 
But this great and ſenſible difference which nature 
made between them, may be ſaid to have been effaced 
by fortune, who crowned Marius with greater honours, 
and a larger ſhare of power, than ſhe had ever granted 
to any Roman before him; and this makes not a little 
on the ſide of Marius. It is no ſtrange thing for 3 
Prince dignified with ſo many titles to recover his right, 
and add other poſſeſſions to his hereditary dominions; 
Kings ſeldom ſink fo low, but ſome time or other means 
are found to reſtore them; the title of King appears 
fo holy and venerable in the eye of the world, that their 
calamities ſeem to challenge pity and aſſiſtance, eſpeci- 
ally from thoſe who are veſted with the ſame ſacred 
character. But for a man iſſuing from the dregs of the 
people, from beginnings ſo weak and miſerable,” for 
fuch a man to raiſe himſelf up to that piteh of 'gran- 
deur, as to merit ſo many honourable employments, 
and the command of ſuch invincible armies, this indeed 
is wonderful. Fortune muſt have diſcovered in this 
man fome great qualities, ſome uncommon talents, 
otherwiſe ſhe would not have made him even to his dy- 
ing day the object either of her favour, or caprice. 
Neither is it fortune only that ſet Marius upon a le- 
vel with Pyrrhus; nature contributed to it nor a littl, 
as if ſhe had a mind to make him ſome compenſſtie 
for the injury ſhe had done him in his birtn. 
Ri pg BS. ' Pyrrbiu 
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Pyrrbus had all the qualities both of body and mind, 
which are neceſſary in a great commander, ſuch as pru- 
dence, temperance. fortitude, and vivacityj. He was 
conſtant, patient, and laborious; of a conſtitution fit 
to encounter the greateſt fatigues; and with all chis 
he had an air of majeſty, but wen an air as was ra- 
ther terrible than venerable. © | 

Marius likewiſe was by 'nature lively; frugal; clings 
tious, conſtant; / patient, indefatigable, and of ſuch a 

reſence of mind, as kept him as cool and undiſturbed in 
the heat of action and in danger, as in times of repoſe. 
He likewiſe had an air of . but an air ſtill more 
auſtere and terrible. 

Hrrbus came debiad no prince whneves:hs courage 
and intrepidity. To ſee him in battle, one would think 
we beheld in him the vivaeity, the intrepidity, and that 
heroick valour of Aexander, which — not ſo much 
the effect of the rapid motions of the ſpirits; 45's tran- 
ſport, and divine impulſe. And no deere . jo pores 
to Marius in thoſe very qualities. 

They both gave early proofs of their e Pyr 
rhus, when he was but ſixteen years old, ſignalized 
himſelf at the battle of Zp/ur, where ſo many Kings 
were engaged; and Marius, when he was much about 
the ſame" age, gave diſtinguiſhing marks of his va- 
lour at 0 ſiege of Namutte, here he ee a 
great reputation. ien 

It muſt be confeſſed that Arne even gave auch A 
proof of the ſtrength of his arm as Pyrrbus did; When, 
wounded as he was in the head, he "cleft in two with 
one ſtroke of his Cymeter a captain of the Mfuinertines, 
compleatly armed, and as remarKible for Kie-ſtarure, as 
the brightneſs of his armour. - © 

Neither did Marius ever perform any purſonil Aion 
ſo ſignal as was that of Pyrybus, when at the ſiege of 
Ehr, in Sicily, he was the firſt that mounted the wall 
ſuſtained alone for a long time all the efforts of the bard 
barians, diſperſed ſome, caſt others down headlong; 
and killing the moſt obſtinate W Kitronched 

L 2 himſelf 
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himſelf as it were within a rampart of * PR Such 
was Alexander on the walls: of the city of the Oxydracg. 
But it is, neither from thoſe manual exploits, nor 
thoſe inconſiderate txanſports, which ſubject, reaſon, to 
fortune, that we are to judge of a General. Thoſe are 
fit only for common ſoldiers, or ſubalterns; and 35 
ſuch, the firſt action of Pyrrbus may ben m: matched by the 
combat, of Marius, in his firſt campaign, wherein be 
killed his enemy under the walls of Numantia, in the 
preſence of his General. And what inſtances of, his 
valour may we. not reaſonably imagine he gave in; the 
eourſe of that ſiege, to deſerve this commendation from 
Scipio, That it was likely he might one day ſupply bis plate? 
Being both. born with. an equal paſſion for war, peace 
was: inſupportable.to. them both, even when their. ho- 
nours. and proſperity were at the height, and, when. their 
ambition ought to hays, been ſatisfied. But if it be 
fault ina King to be an enemy. to peace, though it be 
the moſt deſirable thing in the world, much more mult 
it be lo in a private pesſon... We cannot without hor: 
ror think upon, the map, Who, | never ſatisfied, i is for 
tailing himſelf up £02 full, higher pitch of htte 
andi glory upon the ruins al his country. 
Hyrrbus had ſo great knowledge and. capacity 2 the 
art of War, eſpeciall vin, the leading of troops: and 0 
ranging them in order of battle, that he did not, thick Wl , 
it ſufficient to give a reffimony of it in all his engage- 10 
mAh 2 but lel;hehivg: him rules in writing upon that BY f 
ſubje 6. bil, 1 Lt ? T6 BST hs 75] of: 10 1967 n 
— was not at. fl. LL Beg to him in that article 
tal all the. battles wherein dhe; 00, We Mal Bl th 
clearly, diſcoyex- his great. Teiche and capacity, in the er 
diſpoſition of his troops, in the c hoice of tlie ground 
in making the moſt, of his. own adyantages and: in 
weakening, and diminiſhing choſe of the enemy. N 
he did hefore che battle with the Anbrones, to accuſ om 
ſoldiers. by degrees to bear the ſight of the enemy, 
Is in! itſelf ſufficient, to prove him a great General., The 
change he introduced in, che ſoldiers, jayejins, 18 fn in 
e his great foreſight. And penetration. And And 
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„be has left nothing behind him in writing relating to 
T, the art of war, he has however left a laſting moru- 
o ment of his great prudence and capacity in his works 
re at the mouth of the bone, which were defigned for 
as the ſervice of his-convoys. 
le There is another circumſtance which, i in my opinion, 
ic gives Marius the advantage over Pyrrhus. In all the 
ic Wi wars, wherein Marius had the command, it does not 
18 appear that he ever made one falſe "ſtep, much leſs any 
ic cone like that of Pyrrbus before Lacedemon. He found 
m Wl the city in a defenceleſs condition, and yet inſtead; of 
ca tacking it immediately, as he might have done with 
e great caſe, he ſpent his time in encamping, and ſs gave 
br the citizens a whole night to provide for their defence. 
i Nothing can can be a ſtronger inſtance than this, of 
har great importance it is in war to make uſe of the 
de preſent opportunity, and not to delay till to-morrow 
what may be put in execution immediately. An op- 
1 portunity once loft is not only irrettievable, or atleaſt 
or very difficult to be repaired, but is often attended with 
" cry fatal conſequences, _ One night's reſpite: gave the 
Laced emonians time to fortify themſelves, which did not 
only make Pyrrbus miſcarry in his enterprize, but 
id opened a door to all the calamities that ſucceeded, as 
ik BY vill on his march towards Argos, wherein he loſt his 
„on, as in Argos itſelf, where he was unhappily killed 
at Bi himſelf; all which might have been avoided, had he 
made himſelf maſter of Sparta, © 
As for their military exploits, and the Abs wherein | 
they were engaged, it will require the knowledge of an 
experienced General to weigh them exactly, and deter- 
mine which of them were the moſt difficult, which 
vere attended with the greateſt” dangers, and conſe- 
quently which of them were the moſt glorious. This 
indeed may be ſaid in general, that in all the exploits 
of Fyrrhus nothing appears ſo great and illuſtrious as 
in that of Marius againſt the Ambrones, the Teutones, and 
the Cimbri, Never had Laly, nor. Rome itſelf, ' been me- 
naced with ſo imminent a ruin before; three hundred 
thouſand men, like an impetuous torrent over-ran the 
1 | country; 


i n 
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to the charge, and repelled the enemy; ſo that the Av: 


' 


country; nothing could reſiſt their fury; they were 
formidable not only for their numbers, and the amaz. 
ing ſtrength of their bodies, their courage, fierceneſ, 


and obſtinacy, but ſtill more ſo by the ſucceſs which 


had attended their firſt undertakings. | They had al. 
ready defeated ſeveral Roman armies, and commander; 
of great reputation, ſo that Rome had no pilot. left but 
Marius to conduct her through the dreadful tempeſt 
which then hung over her. 
If we examine into the conduct of Marius on this 


important occaſion, with what conſtancy he ſupparted 


the inſults and boaſts of the enemy when they dared 


him to the combat, and the murmurs of his own ſol. 


diers, who were impatient to engage; in how prudent 


and cautious a manner he followed them when they de- 


camped ; the orders he gave when an accident had 
brought on an engagement with the Ambrones, cauſing 
the Ligurians to charge firſt, and ordering the Roman 
to. ſupport them ; the prudence and valour he exerted 
the day following in the battle with the Teutones, whoſe 


overthrow was entirely owing to his ſingular courage 
and conduct; we muſt confeſs. that in no action what- 


ever all the qualities requiſite to a great commander can 
appear in a ſtronger ligt. 1 „ . 
To this perhaps may be oppoſed the victory obtained 
by Pyrrhus over the Romans, commanded by the Con- 
ſul Lævinus; for to make a right judgment of two ex- 
ploits, we muſt compare the enemies, againſt whom 
they were both performed. Now the army of the Ro- 
mans overthrown by Pyrrbus, did not conſiſt of an in- 
numerable ſwarm of barbarians, conducted by a blind 
headſtrong fury, which often proves pernicious to itſelf; 
it was compoſed of troops well trained and diſciplined; 
it was not a band of men who would give ground at 
the firſt ſhock, and when once broken were, unable to 
rally and recover themſelves ; it was a firm body, well 
compacted and united, where all the parts concurred to 
the mutual ſupport. of each other, and though broken 
and driven back ſeven times together, it as often returned 


mats 


\ 
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e nan were juſt upon the point of carrying the day, 
| when Pyrrhus, who had been thought dead, returni 


* into the field, reſtored the ö light, let his . 1 | 
ich upon them, and having put them into diſorder, charged 
a. them ſo ſeaſonably with the flower of his cavalry, that 


he entirely defeated them, and obtained the victory; a 
victory ſo much the more glorious as it had been diſ- 
e puted with great obſtinacy, and as the Romans them 
ſelves confeſſed that it was entirely owing to his good 
"Th ſenſe and excellent conduct. 


- * 4 


It may be ſaid of Marius that he was never beaten ; 


N whereas Pyrrhus was twice defeated by thoſe very Ro- 
|. ans he had juſt before overthrown ; the firſt time near 
en Aculum, which was occaſioned by the ill choice he had 
ge. made of his ground; and yet I know not whether that 


ad may be called a fault in a general, which is as ſoon. 
mended as committed. The very next day he had his 


N revenge, he defeated the Romans, and obtained a ſecond 
0 W vittory as glorious as the firſt. He did not ſucceed ſo 
iſ mvell in the engagement near Beneventum, where he was 
or totally routed by Manius Curius, and the victory on the 
1 ſide of the Romans was ſo conſiderable, that it obliged 
an him to quit 7aly, and give over all thoſe ambitious 
deſigns that had carried him thither. However it 
od may be ſaid on this occaſion, that fortune had a 


mind it ſhould appear that ſhe ſometimes knows how 
to triumph over wiſdom and prudence. Nothing could. 
be better undertaken or concerted than the deſign of 
Hrrbus, to go and attack one of the Conſuls before the 
other could have time to join him. The unlucky. ac- 


N- | 
d cidents that happened in the night during his march, 
, were the principal cauſe of the fatal blow he received 


on that occaſion 5 
But Marius had the favour of fortune attending him 
in all his expeditions, as if ſne had made it a point to 
have the honour of that continued ſucceſs which he ſe- 
cured to himſelf by his great ſkill and excellent under- 
ſtanding. e PAT ICT: 1 BETH 

After he had defeated the Ambrones and the Teutones, 
he marched to the ſuccour of his collegue  Lutatius 
* Catulus, 
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Catulus, paved the fault he had committed in quit- 
ting the paſſes of the mountains, animated him by his 
preſence, paſſed the Po, defeated the Cimbri in a pitched 
battle, and by this finiſhing ſtroke provided for the 


ſafety of Rome effectuallyr. A 


But what {till exalts the victories of Marius 9560 
thoſe of Pyrrbus, is the benefit that flowed from 


them. None of Pyrrbus's conqueſts ever turned to 


the advantage of his country; if he gained Mateo. 
nia, he was obliged to ſhare it with another, and at 


laſt he entirely loft it. His moſt important expeditions 


were undertaken for the ſuccour of the Farentines, the 
driving the Cart baginians out of Sicily, or for re-eſtabliſh- 
ing a King who had been deprived of bis govermnent 
in Sparta; and in all theſe he miſcarried. On the con · 
trary, Marius, by his exploits, delivered Romè from the 
terror of Fugurtha, the moſt formidable enemy ſhe ever 
had, next to Hanibal, and preſerved all Lahy from the 


inundation of the barbarians. It is indeed glorious 


in a Prince to relieve the oppreſſed; but he owes much 
leſs to his neighbours than his own ſubjects, whoſe 


ſafety and proſperity ought to be his ſupreme law. Pyr- 


bus was unable to reſtore the affairs of thoſe he & 
dertook to aſſiſt, and at the lame time ruined his own 


entirely. 3 8 BY e114 1 Dis! x 
If the exploits of Marius had the advantage oute 


thoſe of Pyrrbus in the ends obtained by them, they had 


it ſtill more by the honours they procured him. All 


the elogies, all the reputation Pyrrbus acquired: by his 


atchievements, the pompous inſcription he cauſed to 


be put up in the temple of Minerva, are not to be 


compared to the leaſt of the honours obtained by Mas 
ius. 

Had Pyrrbus ſuccesded in all his waderrakings,: what 
Who: wi could have been rendered him equal to the 
glorious title given to Marius of the third founder of 
Rome? And yet even this is not the higheſt pitch of 
glory to which he was advanced. That inward ſenſe of 
gratitude which obliged the Romans when at home, 


among their wives and children, to aſſociate him: with | 


. their 
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their Gods i in their domeſtick repaſts, and make their 


libations to him as well as them, is without: contradio- 


tion the higheſt and moſt deſirable honour that can be 


attained by mortalss. 0 19 

- But if, in order to paſs a right jodgmenropei meter 
actions, we are not to conſider them either in them 
ſelves, or in their effects, or in the honours that have 
attended them, but in the motives by which they have 
been produced, it is certain that neither the exploits of 


Pyrrhus-nor thoſe of Marius are worthy. of much com- 
wendete, being deſtitute of that which'can give them 


the only true merit; I mean, a juſt and honourable mo- 


tive, the very life and ſoul of all noble actions. No 


actions, no exploits whatever, unleſs undertaken for 
the ſake of juſtice, and the good of mankind, are truly 
laudable. But this was what heither Pyrrbus. nor Ma- 
nus ever had in view. Neither the one nor the other ever 
did any thing, but purely to gratify his private ambi- 
tion, and inſatiable deſire of glory. FPyrrbus eagerly pur 
ſuing every ſhadow that flattered his ambition, fed hope 
with hope, loſt hat he had by catching at what he had 


not, being always in motion, and incapable of reſt; 


and when, fortune offered him at the ſame time two: 
fields for the performance of great actions, he was more 
afflicted at the loſs of the one than ſatisfied with che n 
ſeſſion of the other.. 5b 


Marius's ambition was e * exteſiivi nd un- 
warrantable. Though he was born poor, and of ob- 


ſeure parentage, neither the immenſe riches he had ac- 
quired, which might have been ſufficient for ſovereign: 
Princes, nor the gain of fo many battles, nor two tri- 
umphs, nor ſeven Conſulſhips, which were more than 
any man had obtained before him, nor in ſhort thoſe di · 
vine honours which were paid. to himi in private, and were 
the more ſincere, as they were remote from oſtentation, 
and conſequently from flattery, all theſe could not fa- 
tisfy him; he thought himſelf as deſtitute as if he had 
obtained nothing of what he had: defired. When he 
was ſeventy years old he could not? bear with patience 
to haye another General :named tor the war againſt Adr- 
5 | thridates g 
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thridates; he was for waſting the dregs of life in Aa, 
and entering the liſts againſt the King's lieutenants. 
His mind was ſo poſſeſſed with this thought, that in 
the deliriums of his laſt ſickneſs this was uppermoſt, 
and he died raving in an imaginary combat with Ai. 
It may be ſaid perhaps in his juſtification, that hay- 
ing fo lately, when he was ſixty- five years old, gained a. 
ſignal victory over the confederates, and made it appear 
in the courſe of that war, that the weakneſs of his body, 
ſtanding, or leſſened the vigour of his mind, it ought, 
not to appear ſtrange that he ſhould in ſo little a time 
after think himſelf ſtill capable of ſerving his country, 
and in a condition to march againſt Mithridates, eſpe- 
cially ſince at that age he was able to undergo the fa- 
tigues of the Campus Martius, and could ſhow that his 
body was ſtill active and proper for feats of arms. How] 
many commanders have there been who ſerved their 
country. profitably, and in an age more advanced per- 
formed many gallant actions! But this is a frivelous 
excuſe. . For if Marius had had nothing elſe in view but 
to devote his age to the ſervice of his country, he ought 
to have waited till he had been named by the people, 
and not have entered into cabals; much leſs ſhould he. 
have made uſe of the ſervices of a bold ſeditions tri- 
bune, and by his oppoſition - to Hlla, have driven Rome 
to the brink of ruin „ 
This unmeaſurable ambition, which was the ſpring of 
all Marius's actions, as well as thoſe of Pyrrbus, makes 
it clearly evident that the moral virtues were not the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtick either of the one, or the 
other. However it may be ſaid that in this reſpect 
Marius came infinitely ſhort of Pyrrhus, That Prince 
had feveral amiable qualities; he was grateful, never 
forgetting any good office that had been done him, but 
impatient till he had returned it; and when the unex- 
pected death of thoſe who had ſerved him had taken 
out of his power the means of acknowledgment, he 
looked on it as a loſs never to be recovered. It 5 
2 A FIR. true, 
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true, he is charged with ingratitude, and infidelity 
towards the cities in Sicily which had received him, 


and towards thoſe two officers Seſtratus and Thouon, - 


who bad done him ſuch: ſignal ſervices; and it is 


difficult to juſtify him, for he- uſed thoſe cities like a 


tyrant. He put Thonon to death, and would have done 
the ſame by Soſtratus, if he, perceiving his coldneſs to- 
wards him, had not ſecured himſelf by flight. But 
theſe actions muſt be conſidered as flowing not ſo much 
from the ſpirit of ingratitude as an exceſs of ambition. 
The violent deſire he had of conquering Africa had 
ſtifled in his mind the remembrance of all the ſervices 


he had received from thoſe cities, and thoſe friends; 
for in the heart of an ambitious perſon every virtue is 


ſubordinate to that unbounded ambition. This is the 
only inſtance wherein Pyrrbus can be accuſed of ingra- 
titude; in all others he made it appear, that he had a 


mind truly grateful. But that which is moſt remark- 


able, and includes a profitable admonition to all princes 
and governors, is, that this ingratitude alone loſt him 
Sicily, to drive him out of which the Sicilians confede- 
rated with the Carihaginians, the very people againſt 
whom they had called for his aſſiſtance. Wh 
But we meet with nothing like this in Marius, who 
never gave any inſtance of gratitude z his behaviour to 
his patron Herennius, who in order to ſerve him refuſed 
to witneſs againſt him, as againſt his client, and his 
uſage of Metellus the very next day after Mrtellus had 
laid for him the foundation of his fortune, by chuſing 
him for his Lieutenant, are undeniable teſtimonies of 
his ingratitude. 5 i Forint od FT 
Fyrrbus was gentle, and not eaſily provoked, Marius 
was paſſionate and inexorable. It is true, Pyrrbus mur- 
dered Neoptolemus at a feaſt in his own palace, after he 
had aſſociated him in the kingdom; but in this he was 
only beforehand with Nroptolemus, Who was in a plot 
againſt him. Whereas Marius was always ready to de- 
ſtroy not only his enemies, and competitars, hut the 
moſt unknown, and even the moſt innocent; - Lutatius 
Catulus had been his collegue in the Couſulſhip, bad 
: com- 
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commanded the army, and pb o with him; be- 
ſide this he was a good man, and had ſacrificed his on 
glory to that of his country. Marius never could for- 
give him his good fortune, in having contributed more 
than himſelf to the defeat of the Cimbri; he reſolved he 
ſhould die, and Catulus was obliged to put an end to his 
own life. His behaviour in the caſe of Turpilius, who was 
accuſed of delivering up the eity of Vacca to Fugurtha, is 
ſtill more execrable; he was one of the judges at his 
trial when he was condemned to die, and ir appear- 
ing afterwards, when it was too late, that he was 
innocent,” the other judges were ſtruck with remorſe for 
what they had done; Marius alone rejoiced at it, as if 
he had performed a brave action, and boaſted every 
where that he was the perſon, who had obliged the 
Conful Metellus to pronounce an unjuſt decree, and had 
thereby faſtened on his conſcience” an avenging fury 
that would be every moment tormenting him. Fool 
that he was, to think an avenging fury haunted Metel- 
lus, who, as Conſul, had done no more than pronounce | 
a decree, which had been carried againſt his opinion; 
and not to apprehend one more dreadful in his own bo- 
ſom, who had been wr author and Frötndtter of that 
decree. Tt 
Soon after this enormous action ks: did another of 4 
contrary nature, which can never be too much admired. 
Trevonitts had killed his nephew; every one believed 


that to kill the nephew of ſuch a General as Marius, 2 


perſon ſo paſſionate, ſo revengeful, and unjuſt, though 
done upon never ſo ſtrong provocations, was of all 
crimes the moſt capital: ; and yet Marius did not only 
acquit Tyebonius, but honoured him with a crown, 
which he preſented him with his own hands in appro- 
bation of the action. Happy had he been if he had 
thus ſacrificed the life of a relation, not to his ambiti- 
ous and ſelf- intereſted views, but to wiſdom and virtue. 

There is not to be found in the life of Pyrrbus any act 
of juſtice- ſo ſignal and exemplary, as this of Marius; 
but we find? in it many inſtances of a ſtrong regard for 


virtue and prudence; and it is no fmall merit in 3 
5 Prince 
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Prince to diftingui and. co 10 untenance men of virtue. | 
The eſteem Pyrrbus expreſſed for Fabricius, the diſtinc- 
tion wherewith. he always treated him, an the generous 
offers he made bim when he. invited. him 4into. bis ſer- 
VICe, plainly, bow how much he admired virtue, mag 
nanimity, e dom, e 5 95 e 0 
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ae it IS. very cdi it 
vas their gabe Pyrrbus had been well / trained 
in his youth; he bad been at. Atbens.; and ir. is not to be 
doubted but phil loſophy, w eh, bad then made à con- 
ſiderable progreſs in the world, in ſore degree enlight- 
enced him. Of, this, his converſation 75 table e 
and Fabricius, is 2 | ſufficient. proof whereas Mari 9 
paſſed the arly: part of life i in a guten 


We. Ae — 2 
out any e Peation, | an us acquired an utter 
averſion ta,” Hs Greek learning 5 that he, 6 er | 

brought to; endure it. Now it is a cir Tule that an 


aper 0 ts. rhe, mal es 8711 Raf with ah 12 


Was like a frank ſai which. ; AA re pro 
duces more 7 hots rd erb JE 5. At ru 
ſticity, that Hexcey abs 1 15 Je e nit e 


which ſtuck to. him th ous the whole gourle of his 
life, were.,the effects of that unhappy averſion, This 
was the. 192 7 5 0 that; un ng i in he op - 


STAR 
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he did in f eh: ate = ut no, 1 ka Aale 8 
an action of ſo vile a nature as would ſuffice to blacken 
the character of a man wiſe in all other reſpects, if wiſ- 
* 1s ap pers: to be found without juſtice, - 

It is true Eyrrbus was not entirely clear from thi 
vice, He may juſtly be reproached. with. what he ſaid 
to 


> } 
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to tlie gobb cls to, when upon lis efiteriig at 


the head of his army into Peloponneſus he aſſured them 
that he was only come to ſet thoſe cities free that had 
been ſeized by Anligonus, and that he had à deſign to 
ſend his younger children to Lacedemon for the benefit 


bf their education. Such a lie as this admits of no 


excuſe. Plato was in the right when he ſaid that a 
Prince, or General, might be allowed to lie to his ene- 
mies, but he means declared enemies; he is to be un- 


derſtood to ſpeak of ſuch lies as war authoriſes. He 
tells us likewiſe that a man may lie and impoſe upon 


his felloty- citizens, but it muſt be in ſuch a männer as a 
phyſician impoſes upon his patient. 

of all the wicked actions charged pen Marius the 
moſt criminal and abominable was that of going into 
Ala on purpoſe to excite the kings againſt the Fo -bure 
and bring new wars upon them, that they might” in 
that prefſing danger be obliged once more” to chuſe 


him for their General. All dect crimes are included 


in this alone. What an unhappy thirſt of glory, What 
a madneſs is it for a man o ficrifice his county to his 
ambition 2 

It is not cherefore w be wonder at if à man ho 
puſſiohate, fo fierce, ſo totally poſſeſt with #'deſire of 
fule, ſhoutd plunge himſelf in lle cloſe of life into all 
ſorts of cruelty and injuftice, Men of his outrageous 
temper, when once they have broken through the bounds 


and obligations of juſtice, grow too headſtrong for any 


other ties; the greateſt exceſs of iniquity becomes ne- 
ceſſary, for they cannot affure to themſelyes impun 
for their firft tranſgreſſions without the w_ of the lat- 


ter. To this was owing that deluge 
which Rome was overflowed towards Po end of Marius 


life; and of what blood! the chief of the fenate, per- 


on of the greateſt worth fell victims to his unbounded 


fury; the words of the Cimbri would not haye been 1% 


cruel. 2 
We and nothing like this i in the life of Pyrrbus "if, 


_ horwithitanding his perſonal courage, he Was mfc 


to Marias in warlike exploits, he was s infinitely * 


zlood; with 
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to him in every thing relating to civil life. In other 
reſpects the conformity between them is very great, 
with this difference, that one began, and the otlier ended 


his life in miſery. | e 
Pyrrbus was in a manner r Born a fugitive; carried for 


refuge to the court of a foreign Prince, where his ene- 


mies demanded him to be delivered up to deſtruction. 


Marius met with the ſame rer in 1 laren days, 


after his ſixth Conſulſhip. 53 £21 
At twelve years of ag be Pynbar was reſtored” to the 
throne of his anceſtors, nd five years after that he loft 


it again through his own folly, going out of his domi- 
nions upon a frivolous occaſion. Marius, though not 
ſo well educated as Pyrrbus, would never have commit- 
ted an error ſo contrary to good'policy.”' . 


It may be faid that alf men are fond of dicarty and 


omens, that is in a word, of "divination. / It is a weak- 


neſs rooted in nature, Which is ever inquiſitive, anti 


deſirous to ldok into futurity. But this fondnefs ap 


pears more conſpicuous in perfons of the firſt ran 

who act in the- higheſt ſpheres, either becauſe” they are 
really touched with this infatuation as well as others, 
or pretend to it out of policy for the better cartying 


on of their deſigns. Fyrrbus found himfelf much en- 


couraged by a dream, wherein he fancied Aexander 
appeared to him, and promiſed him his aſſiſtance. Ar 
another time he dreamt he was darting thunderbolts 


upon Lacedæmon, and verily thought he ſhould take ir 


the next day by aſſault. But this dream contained a 
quite different interpretation, as appeared by the event. 
On the other hand, he was . the omen before 
Argos, when the Beads of the oxen that had bxen ſacri- 

ficed, and-which lay on the ground, tłruiſt our their 
tongues, and licked up their own blood. And in the 
city of Age he no ſooner beheld the brazen wolf and 
bull encountering each other, but recalfing'ts mind an 
ancient Oracle, which threatened him with ee 


death whenever he ſaw thoſe two animals engaged 
light, he thought of e and dropping | hy J enter- 
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confidence in it, had. been laved top; if he had had 


time to withdraw, as he intended, upon fight of the 


brazen wolf, 1 bull. But thoſe, ſigns, were tog deci- 
five, and could not be eludeg, for as he ſaid: himſelf 
on another occaſion deſtiny is unavoidable. 1 

That terrible air which, nature had imprinted ii in hoth 
their cquntenances was mot diſcernible; in both on al 
moſt the ſame occaſions, but with very different effects. 
The Gaul ſent to kill Marius as he lay in his chamber 
at Minturnæ ſaw as it were lightning, ſparkling, from 
his eyes, whereupon he flung away his s ſword, and fled. 

Eyrrbus recovering out of the ſwoon. occaſioned, by a 
wound which he. d 155 tr from the fall of, a tile fung 
upon bim, with one loo 
that moment bad raiſed his ſword in order to cut off 
his head, that he could not, take a right aim, ſo that it 
was with much EEXTOF. and} ;difficulry. he Fx5amed his 
purpoſe. . -. 8 | 

Their, end was very ne Pyr bus ell unbappih 
in a fight in the, middle of the city of Argos, wounded 
by a woman, and killed outright by a ſoldier, who cut 

off his head. Bur Marius, notwithſtanding all the 

cruelties he had exerciſed, {til} thirſting after blood, 
died in his bed. But this death, which appr com. 


poſed 


1 — IA 


ſo terrified the ſoldier, Who 
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ſed and natural, was in reality more tragical than that 
of Pyrrbus; for he paſſed the laſt days of his life under 
ſuch anxieties and terrors, that he could enjoy no reſt 
either by day or night. He died equally tormented 
with the re H embrance of the paſt, the ſenfe of the pre- 
ſent, and the feat of the future. That avenging fury to 
which he w uld have delivered over Melellus, began to 
puniſh him eyen in this life, and to call him to a ſevere ac- 


* 


count for all the blood he had ſpilt. So true is what Plato 
fays, that the impious and wicked at the approach of 
death begifi to fear every thing, of which they had 
made a mock before: then does dread and diſtruſt 
ſeize themz remorſe torments them, and their only 
companion, whether aſleep or awake, is deſpair, 
Whereas that perſon who has no cauſe to reproach him- 
ſelf, and who has ſpent his life innocently, is always 
full of comfortable hope, which Pindar calls the tender 
nurſe of old men. They, ſays he, who have walked in the 
ways of purity and juſtice, are always poſſeſſed with that 
comfortable hope, which rejoices the beart, that comfortable 
hope which is the tender nurſe of age, and more eſpecially 
governs the fickle mind of mortals. For it is an incon- 
teſtable truth that a happy old age is a crown of glory, 


and is no where to be found but in the paths of juſtice, 


Io 
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N the treaſury of the Acanibii at Delphi, there is this 
inſcription: © Braſidas and the Acanthii root this 
from the Athenians (1).” From hence many are of 

opinion, that the marble ſtatue within the temple door 


was deſigned for Braſidas; 


(1) Brofidas, General of the 
Lacedtmoutans, perſuaded the A. 
canthians to revolt from Athens, 
and receive the Spartans into their 
City, of which we have a full ac- 


count in the fourth book of Thau- 


cydidess Brafidas, in conjunction 
with the citizens ef Acanthus, con- 
ſecrated to Apollo an offering con- 
Tfting of the ſpoils of the 4theni- 


but it is rather Ly/ander's, 
8 whom 
ans; and in the chapel where this 


offering was depoſited at Delphi 


there was a marble ſtatue, which 
very probably was the ftatue of 
Braſidas, though Plutarch contra- 
dicts that tradition. 

(2) I cannot fee the force of 
this argument, for long hair might 
as well fuit Brafidas as Lyſandtr, 


ſince they both lived at the ſame 


time; 
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5 gives us a full account of this | 
. matter, and ſays that the Argizes 0 Herodotus tells us in his fifth 
15 in token of their ſorrow for the book, that oligarchy prevailed at 
f victory the Lacedæmoniam had ob- Corinth, ant that the governmeèht 
Ny tained over them, and which ſe- was in the hands of the Bacthiaite, 
8 cured to them the poſſeſſon of the who in order to keep it amang 
d territories of Thurium, cauſed their. en never married out ef 
n heads to be ſhaved; whereas till their own family. . Theſe Bac 
7x then they had worn their hair very: d, 7 ſo-called from Bacchus, the 
Fr long. They likewiſe paſſed a law ſon of Prumnis, who made himſelf 
ch with an imprecation joined to it, maſtet of Corinth, governed there 
of that they ſhould not ſuffer their for five generations, or as Scrabo 
* hair to grow, nor their wives to writes, for the ſpace of two hun- 
wear either gold or ſilver, till they dred years. Cypſelus, a fon of a 
of had recovered Tharium. On the woman of that family, diſpoſ- 
ht contrary the Lacedæmonians de- ſeſſed them, and made himſelf - 
n, creed that for the future they tyrant 
ne hould wear their hair long, (5) He is called by Panſamus 
e; though till then they had never and other writers 4ri/ocritas. 


34 53 + 


or fourteen years after the death 


of Brafidas. LN 
(3) This is particularly levelled 
at Herodotus, Who in his firſt book 


Y 


be thus mi 


ays ſhowed a ſingular reſpect to the 
1953 ©7007 276! (ERUTOXE 1 


„ diſeipline 
worn any. Plutarch fully eontra- 


dicts this relation by the inſtitutibn 


of ge: and it is ſomething 
extraordinary that Hæreditus ſhould 
tel by a fable relating 
to an affair which happened" ſo 
near the times wherein he lived. 


M 2 66) The 


2s one of a mean ſpirit, and incapable of aſpiring to any 


/ 


| was very excuſable at Sparta, where their youth were 
fired with an early deſire of glory, taught to be dejected 


country and education. But the deference which be 


diſcipline * manners of his country. He was brave, 
and ſuperior to all ſorts of pleaſure, that alone ex- 
cepted which aroſe from the honour and applauſe that 
attend great actions. And to indulge this pleaſure 


under diſgrace, and to be elated by commendation. 
And he that was inſenſible of theſe, was looked upon 


thing great or manly. Therefore we are not to blame 
that emulation and thirſt after fame, which appeared 
in the whole courſe of Lyſander's life; it came from his 


paid to great men ſeems to have been too ſervile, and 
more than became a Spartan; and where his. ititereſt 
was concerned, he bore the frowns of men in authority 
too patiently. This however, * ſome is ene no 
ſmall part of policy. 

(6) Ariſtotle, where he er chat great wits: are 
generally inclined to melancholy. (inſtancing in Socrate, 
Plato, and Hercules) ſays too, that Lyſander, though 
not in his youth, was in his declining age ſubject to it. 
But that which peculiarly diſtinguiſhed his character, 
was the way he had of making poverty fit well upon 
him, and of keeping his mind ſteady and untainted 
in the greateſt afluence. For he reſerved nothing for 
' himſelf out of all thoſe ſpoils of gold and ſilver which 
he brought from the Attict war, but liberally diſperſed 
them among his countrymen, who upon this increaſe 
of riches began to value them as much as they deſpiſed 
them before. When Dionyſius the tyrant would have 

ſented his daughters with ſome garments richly. em- 
Proidered. he refuſed, them, ſaying, They were t an) 
to male di ;ſagreeable faces more remarkable. Afterwards, 
however, being ſent Ambaſſador to the ſame tyrant, 
when he offered him two veſts, and deſired him o N 
a choice of chat which he liked beſt 2 his is avg A 


ter, ne 

e ) The pallgs alluded to iy by Pluterch is in the oY bebe tr 
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ter, he replied, My daughter knows better how to chuſe 


than I do; and ſo took them both. „ 
Alfter a long continuance of the Peloponngſian war, 
when the Athenians had received a great blow in Sicily, 
and were under great apprehenſions of. loſing all their 
power at ſea, Acibiades being recalled from baniſhment, 
managed the war with ſuch ſucceſs, that he quickly 
changed the whole ſtate of affairs, and after ſome en- 
gagements, made the Athenians equal in naval power 
to the Lacedzmonians, who now began to be ſenſible of 
their dangerous, condition, and were reſolved to exert 
themſelves more vigorouſly. They knew this deſign 
required greater preparations, and a bold commander. 
They therefore gave the command of the fleet to Ly/ander. 
Being arrived at Epbeſus, he found that city very well 
inclined to him, and wholly in the incereſt of the Lace- 
demonians, though at that time in a very unhappy ſitua- 
tion; for it was in danger of being over- run with the 
barbarous cuſtoms. of the Perſiaus, by reaſon of their 
frequent commerce with tke inhabitants, as. it was 
ſituated in the, neighbourhood. of Zydia, and as the great 
officers of the King of Per/ia frequently reſided there, 
Lyſander having pitched his camp near the city, coms 
manded all his ſtore-ſhips to be brought into their har- 
bour, and built a dock for. his galleys; and by this 
means their ports were frequented by merchants, their 
market-place was full of buſineſs, and their ſhops had a 
plentiful trade; ſo that this city ought to date from that 
time its firſt proſpect of the greatneſs and ſplendor in 
which it now flouriſhes. Ly/ander hearing that Gyras 
the King's ſon was at Sardis, went thither that he might 
have an interview with him, and acquaint him with the 
treachery of Ti/aphornes, who though he had a commiſ- 
ſion to aſſiſt the Lacedemonians, and to deſtroy the na- 
val force of the Athenians, upon ſome ſolicitation from 
Acibiades (as it was ſuſpected) had ated remiſly, and by 
neglecting to pay his ſoldiers, had occaſioned the rujn 
of his fleet. Cyrus was eaſily perſuaded to believe the 
truth of this accuſation, for he had before an ill opinion 
of TJaphernes, and was himſelf particularly WORE 
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by him. Ly/ander, by theſe means, and the opporty- 

nities he had of being familiar with the young Prince, 
entirely gained his affections, and by his agreeable 
converſation, and reſpectful behaviour, engaged him 
ſtrongly on his ſide. When Zyſander was about to de- 
; part, Cyrus, after he had ſplendidly entertained him, 

deſired him, not to refuſe to make uſe of his friendſhip, 
and aſſured him, whatſoever he aſked ſhould be granted, 
Lyſander replied, Since Cyrus, you expreſs ſuch kindmſ; 
for me, I beg you would add an Obolus to the ſcamens Þay, 
fo that inſtead of three Oboli they may receive four. Gr 
was pleaſed with this generous anſwer, and made him 
a preſent of ten thouſand pieces of gold. Lyſanger em- 
ployed this ſum to encreaſe the wages of the ſailors, 
and by this encouragement in a ſhort time almoſt emp- 
tied the enemy's fleet; for many of the men were glad 
to go over to that party where the moſt money was to 


be had; and thoſe few that ſtaid behind behaved 


with great indifference to their officers, and often 
mutinied. Though he had thus drained and weakened 
his adverſaries, he durſt not engage them, becauſe 
Alcibiades, who was their Admiral, had the advantage 
of him in the number of ſhips, was better experienced, 
and had been always ſucceſsful in whatever enterprize 
he undertook either by ſea or land. „ 
Aldcibiades having occaſion to go from Samos to Phorza, 
left the fleet under the command of Antiochus, who to 
inſult and provoke Ly/ander, failed with two gallies 
into the harbour at Epheſus, and impudently paſſed by 
his fleet with a great deal of noiſe and laughter. H- 
ſander reſented this open affront, and with two or three 
ſhips immediately purſued him; but when he ſaw freſh 
ſupplies come to the relief of Antiochus, he called up 
more to his aſſiſtance, and in a little time the whole 
fleet was engaged. Ly/ander got the victory, took 
| „ 5 fifteen 

(7) Plutarch in this place com- nor forced and vehement on the 
Pares Callicratidas's government other. For this reaſon Socrates 
to the Derick muſick, which was preferre@ it to all other muſick, 
maſculine, having nothing ſoft and ſays in the Laches, that that 
and effeminate 'on the one hand, alone deſerved the — _ 
* : | | G ar . 
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freen ſhips,, and ſet up a trophy. The people of 
Athens were highly diſpleaſed at Alcibiades, and turned 
him out of their ſervice, who being now very much 
lighted and cenſured by the ſoldiers in Samos, left the 
army, and withdrew into the TBracian Cherſoneſus. This 
fight though not conſiderable in itſelf was made ſo 
the misfortune of Alcibiades. „„ 
Lyſander, having collected from various cities a 
number of reſolute and ambitious men, ſent them to 
Epbeſus, with inſtructions to form themſelves into com- 
panies, and apply themſelves to policy and buſineſs, upon 
promiſe, that as ſoon as the Atbenian government was 
broken, their democracy ſhould be diſſolved, and they 
ſhould be governors in their zeſpective cities. By this 
contrivance he ſecretly made way for the appointment of 
Decemviri, and all the other. innovations which afterwards 
ſucceeded-in thoſe cities : for he kept his word with his 
friends; and thoſewho had been of ſervice to him, he pro- 
moted to the higheſt honours. and preferments, 3 
he in a manner made himſelf an accomplice with them 
in all their injuſtice and oppreſſion. So that every one 
endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with Ly/ander ; to him 
only people made their court, promiſing themſelves all 
that was great or honourable, while the chief power of 
the republick was Ee Wherefore as ſoon 
3s he left them they were very uneaſy under his ſucceſ- 
for Callicratidas; for though his actions ſhowed him to 
be the beſt and moſt upright of men, yet the people 
were diſcontented with his conduct, which ſavoured too 
much of what they called (7) Dorick plainneſs and ſin- 
cerity. At is true, they admired. his virtue as men do 
the beauty of ſome hero's ſtatue, but. their deſires all 
this while were. bent upon Ly/ander, the loſs of whoſe 
favour and benevolence they were ſo ſenſible of, that 
tome of them when he departed expreſſed their concern 
with tears. Nay, he drew off their affections yet 2 
. from 
harmony. And Arifotle in the manly, and that it was 2 mean 
laſt chapter of his politicks tells between all the other moods, and 
us, that every one allowed the was for that reaſon the fitteſt to be 


Horict mood to be compoſed and learned by children. g 
| e M 4 | (8) This 
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from Callicratidas, for he ſent back to"Cyrus:the refidye 
of that money he had received from him for the ſoldier, 
pay, and ſaid, Let Callicratidas aſt for it himſelf if be 
pleaſes, and let bim contrive as well as he can to ſupport his 
army. And when he was going to ſet ſail he ſaid to 
him, I have re/igned that fleet to you which commands the 
whole ocean. This arrogant empty boaſt, Callicratidn 
thus reproved. F it be ſo, ſteer with the fleet to the lift, 
and paſſing by the Athenian navy at Samos, meet me at 
Miletus, and there re/ign your command. For if it be that 
victorious fleet you repreſent it, you have nothing to fear 
from the enemy in your paſſage, No, replied Lyſander, I 
Have done with it now, it is wholly under your conduli; 
and when he had ſaid this he immediately ſet fail for 
Peloponneſus. | 5 21 . 1 00 

Callicratidas was left in great perplexity, for he had 
brought no money from home with him, neither could 


he raiſe any; for the people had been too much op- 


preſſed already, to endure another tax. The only re- 
1 855 he had was to beg ſupplies, as Lyſander had done, 
from the lieutenants of the King of Pera. And he 
was the moſt unqualified of any man for this employ, 
for he was of ſo noble and generous a ſpirit, that he 
could ſooner brook ſlavery under a Grecian enemy, than 
bring himſelf to flatter and careſs a barbarian, who had 
nothing to value himſelf upon but his gold. However 
neceſſity forced him to Lydia, and when he came to 
Cyras's palace, he bid one of the attendants tell him, 
that Callicratidas the Spartan Admiral was come to wait 
upon him, The ſervant replied, He is not at leiſure 
now, be is drinking. Callicratidas anſwered with great 
ſimplicity, I is very well; I will ſtay till he has done. 
The Lydians upon this anſwer took him for a man void 
of ſenſe and education. Therefore ſeeing himſelf 
laughed at, and lighted by the barbarians, he withdrew 
a while, but upon his return not gaining admiſſion, he 
reſented it ſo highly, that he went immediately to Epbe. 
_ fus, reflecting with indignation upon thoſe who firſt 
cringed to the barbarians, and encouraged them to be 
proud, only becauſe they were rich; and he qr 
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to ſome of his friends, rhat as ſoon as he arrived at 
Sparta, he would make it his buſineſs to reconcile 
the differences among the Greeks, render them formi- 


dable to the barbarians, and prevent them from ever 


accepting aſſiſtance from their hands againſt one ano- 
ther. Theſe reſolutions of Callicratidas were indeed 
worthy of a Spartan; for in virtue and bravery he was 
not inferior to the greateſt of the Grecians; but he died 
ſoon after at the battle of A ginuſa, where he was de- 
ſeate. % ofthe een e eee, 
The affairs of the confederates being now in a declin- 
ing condition, they ſent an ambaſſy to Sparta to deſire 
that Lyſander might be choſen Admiral, expreſſing very 
earneſtly the great confidence they had of ſucceſs under 
his conduct. Cyrus too diſpatched letters thither to the 
ſame effect. There was a law among the Lacedæmoni- 
ans that obliged them never to confer that command 


twice upon the ſame perſon; yet being deſirous to gra- 


tity their allies, they gave one Aracus the title, but 
Ly/ander the power. This gave great ſatisfaction to 
the moſt powerful men in the ſeveral cities: for he had 
long ſince raiſed their expectations, and given them 
hopes, that the democracy ſhould ſoon be aboliſhed, 
and the whole government devolve upon them. 
Whoever takes an impartial view of theſe two gene- 
rals, will find in Callicratidas an open and ſincere car- 
rage, in Ly/anger craft and cunning, for he owed moſt 
of his ſucceſs in war to artifice, and never ſcrupled to 
prefer intereſt to honeſty ; he thought nature had fixed 
no difference between truth and fal ſhood. and ſo made 
advantage the meaſure of both. When he was told, it 
was below the character of one deſcended from Hercules, 
to rely upon ſtratagems in war, he turned it off with a 
jſt, and ſaid, Men the lion's firength fails, we muſt take 
in the fox*s ſubtilty. He gave a remarkable inſtance of 
this diſpoſition at Miletus. For when his friends. whom 
he had promiſed to help in ſubverting the government 
and ruining their adverſaries, had changed their opi- 
nions, and come to an agreement with the contrary 
party, he pretended openly to be much pleaſed gen 
| PR Tear 
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their proceedings, and to favour the retonciliation; 


but in private he reproached and upbraided them, and 
inſtigated them to make an attack upon the people; 
and as foon as they had raiſed a tumult he himſelf came 
up to the head of them, and in the hearing of the peo- 
> ple gave them a ſevere reprimand, and threatned to 
puniſh them; and then addreſſing himſelf to thoſe. of 
the contrary party, bid them not be afraid of any dan- 


ger while he was preſent. This treacherous manage. 


ment encouraged thoſe who were moſt zealous for 
a popular government to ſtay in the city, where they 
were all killed juſt as he had, deſigned. Androclidu 
mentions an expreſſion of his which ſhows that he had 
little. regard to an oath, for he ſaid, - that children vert 
Io be cbeated with play-things, and men with oaths. In 
this he followed the exampie of Polycrates of Samus; 
though it is inexcuſable in a General to imitate a 
tyrant, and very diſagreeable to the character of a Spar. 
{an to uſe his Gods even more contemptuouſly than he 
does his enemies; for he that over- reaches his adver- 
ſary by a falſe oath, declares that he fears him, and de- 
—— ] AAA Ae 
. CGyrus having fent for Lyſander to Sardis furniſhed him 
with a large ſum of money upon the ſpot, and promiſed 
him a great deal more, aſſuring him that if his father 
fhould refuſe to advance any he would plentifully ſup- 
ply him out of his own fortune, rather than he ſhould 
want; and when every thing elſe failed, he would melt 
down the throne, on which he ſat to execute juſtice, 
and which was all of maſly gold, and filver. And be- 
fore he left Sardis to attend his father in Media, he 
aſſigned him all the cuſtoms and revenues of the cities, 
entruſted him with the government of his province, 
and taking him in his arms conjured him not to engage 
with the Albenians till his return, promiſing to bring 
with him a powerful fleet out of Phenicia, and Cilicia. 
When the Prince was gone, Lyſander thought he had 
too few ſhips to encounter the enemy with, and too 
many to lie ſtill; he therefore cruiſed about ſome of the 
neighbouring iflands, and furprized Ægina, and . 
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om whence he ſteered his courſe to Attica, where he 
raited upon Agis, who was come down from Decelea to 
the coaſt, This gave Lyſander an opportunity of ſhow- 
ing the land forces what a powerful navy he had, which 
made him maſter of the ſea, and enabſed him to fail 
wherever he pleaſed. But hearing that the Athenians 
purſued him, he changed his courſe, and paſſed through 
the iſlands towards Ala, ard finding the Helleſpont open 
vithout any guard, he attacked Lampſacus by ſea, whilſt 
Thorax at the ſame time beſieged it by land. and as 
ſoon as the town was ſtormed, he gave his ſoldiers the 


plunder of it. In the mean while the Abenian fleet, 
conſiſting of an hundred and eighty fail, were arrived 


at Eleus, a city of Cherſoneſus, but having intelligence 
that Lampſacus was taken, they immediately ſailed to 
Hos; whence after they had taken in proviſions, they 
vent to AÆgos Potamss, where they were juſt Spporte to 
the enemy, who ſtill lay at anchor near Lampſacus. 
Amongſt the Arhenian commanders Philocles was one, 
the lame who once perfuaded the people to make an 
order to cut off the right thumb of every priſoner 
taken in war, that he might be difabled from ma- 
naging any weapon, and yet be ſerviceable to them in 
handling the oar. The two navies were now in ſight, 
and every body expected an engagement the next morn- 
ing; but Ly/ander had quite other deſigns; he com- 
manded all the ſeamen to go on board, as if they were 
to fight by break of day, and gave them a ſtrict charge 
to be in readineſs upon the firſt ſignal; he gave the 
lame orders to the land forces who lay upon the ſhore. 
About ſun-riſing the Albenian fleet drew up in a line 
directly before the Lacedemonians, and gave the chal- 


lenge; but Lyſander, though his ſhips had had all 


their complement aboard the whole night, and ſtood 
facing the enemy, would not accept of it, but on the 
contrary ſent orders. by his pinnaces to thoſe ſhips which 
were in the van not to ſtir, but remain in the ſame 
poſture without making the leaſt motion. 

Towards the evening, when the Athenzans retired, 
he would not ſuffer one man to land, till two or three 

| gallies 
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gallies that he had ſent to look out were returned, and 
had reported that they ſaw the enemy diſembark, The 
ſame thing was. practiſed the next day, and fur thres 
or four days together. This made the Athenians. very 
confident, , and preſumptuous; they looked on ther 
enemies with contempt, as a. parcel of cowards why 
durſt not quit their ſtation. . | 744 bran 


During theſe tranſactions Alcibiades who was then n 
Cherſoneſus and poſſeſſed ſome fortified places there, came 
on horſeback to the camp of the Athemans, and ſhowed 
to their Generals two material overſights. The fit 
was, that they had ſtationed their ſhips near a naked 
ſhore, without cover, or ſhelter; the other, that they 
were at too great a diſtance from Sęſtos, from -whence 
they were forced to fetch all their proviſions; he repre- 
ſented to them that their only way was to fail thither 
without loſs of time, and to remove to a greater diſ- 
| tance from the enemy, whoſe army being unde the 
command of a ſingle General, was fo obedient, and ſo 
well diſciplined, that at the firſt ſignal they were pre- 
pared to put his orders in execution. The Athena 
Generals ſlighted theſe repreſentations of Acibiades; on 
the contrary Tydeus, who was one of them, told him in 
a contumelious manner, He was not General, but tht 
power was in other hands. Alabiades from this anſwer 
ſuſpecting ſome treachery, retired. 4 
When he was gone they offered battle as they had 
done ſeveral times before, but to no purpoſe; Ly/ande, 
when he ſaw them returning diſdainfully and negli- 
gently, diſpatched ſome light veſſels to obſerve their 
motion, and ordered the captains, as ſoon as ever they 
ſaw the Atbenians land, to row back, and when they were 
come half way, to lift up a brazen ſhield at the head 
of each ſhip, upon which ſignal he would immediately 
make up to them. He then gave orders to the officers 
in the fleet diligently to look after the ſoldiers and ma- 
riners, and take care they ſhould be all ready to runin 
briſkly upon the enemy, at the firſt fight of the ſhield, 
As ſoon as the ſignal appeared, the trumpet from. the 
admiral's galley ſounded to battle, the ſhips ſet 1 
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the landmen marched up along the ſhore to the pro- 
montory. The diſtance between the two continents 
vas fifteen furlongs, but the ſeamen were ſo eager and 
induſtrious, that they ſoon reached the *6ppolite ſhore: 
Con the General of the Athenians was the firſt that de- 
ſcried them, .and made what. haſte he could to get his 
ſoldiers on board. He was very ſenſible of the danger 
wherewith- they were threatened, wherefore ſome he 
commanded, ſome he perſuaded; andi others he forced 
into the ſhips ; but all his endeavours were in vain, his 
men, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting any furprize, were diſ. 
perſed 5 ſome were walking in the fields, ſome: were 
aſleep in their . tents, ſome were at dinner, and ſome 
were gone to market. All this was owing to the inex- 
perience: of the commanders, who neither apprehended 
nor provided againſt any danger. When the noiſe and 

cries of the Lacedæmoniams drew very near, and they were 
juſt ready to attack them, Conon made his eſcape wich 

cioht ſnips to Evagoras King of Oprut. The Pelopor = 
a/ans fell: upon thoſe that remained, took: all thati wert 
empty, and attacked and diſabled thoſe in which tile 
Athenians were embarking. [Thoſe ſoldiers: that came 
to the relief of the navy being in great confuſion and 
unarmed,.were ſlain in the attempt. Thoſe who thought 
to make their eſcape by flight, were purſued and taken. 
Lyander took three thouſand priſoners with their com- 
manders, and ſeized. the whole fleet, except the ſacred 
galley called Paralus, and thoſe few ſhips that:conveyed 
Conon to Evagoras. When he had faſtened the captive 
ſhips to his own, and plundered the enemies camp, he 
returned to Lampſacus attended wich the ſound of flutes 
and ſongs: of triumph; having performed a great ex- 
ploit with little labour, and having in one hour, and merely 
by his own ſkill and conduct put an end to a long and 
tedious war, which had been ſo diverſified. beyond all 


others with an incredible variety of events, had occa- 
honed ſo many battles, appeared in ſuch different forms, 
produced ſuch viciſſitudes of fortune, and deſtroyed 
more Generals than all the wars in which Greece had 
erer been engaged. Many therefore imagined: that it 
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was the effect of a divine interpoſition. Some ſaid: th 
the ſtars of Caſtor and Pollux appeared on each fide: the 
helm of Lyſander's ſhip, when he ſailed out of the har. 
bour againſt the — Others fancied: that a: ſtone, 
which, according to the common opinion, fell from 
kdaven, | was an omen of this overthrow. . This ſtone 
was of a vaſt bigneſs and fell near Argos Petamos. The 
inhabitants of the Cberſoneſus hold it in great veneration; 
and ſhow it to:this day. (8) It is ſaid that Amaxagory 
had foretold that one of thoſe bddies which ate fixed to 
the vault of heaven ſnhould one day be looſened by: 
violent ſhock or convu lſion of the whole machine; and 
fall to the earth. For he taught that the ſtars are not 
now in the ſame places where they were firſt formed; 

that they are of a. ſtony ſubſtance, and heavy, and 


chat the light they give is the effect of the action of the 


Arber; that they are carried along by the rapid mo- 
tions of the heavens, which, from the: beginning; when 
the cold ponderous bodies were ſeparated from the 
other ſubſtances, hindered chem from falling: nt to 
whe centre.. 

But ſome qihlloſ6phets nin an opinion more 
likely and. credible. than that of Anaragorar. They 
hold hw the. ftars which: are ſeen to fall, are not the 
emanations of the elementary fire, which g0 out the 
very moment they are kindled; nor yet a blaze, or 
inflammation of a quantity of air burſting out — 


under a too cloſe compreſſion in the upper region; but 


that they really are ſome of thoſe heavenly bodies, 
which from a momentary relaxation of the rapidity of 
the motion, or by ſome irregular concuſſion, are looſe- 


ned and fall to the earth, not always upon places in- 


habited, but generally into the ocean, which 1 Is che rer 
ſon we do not fee chem. 4/530 WO eit 
1 1555  How- 
(8) * This battle was fought the n the ſecond. year of the 
fourth year of the. ninety-third ſeventy-eighth Olympiad,  fixty- 
Olympiad, four hundred and two yew. before this battle. Pin. 
three years before the incarna- 11. 
tion. And it is pretended that 601 Inſtead of De 7 7. 


Anaxagoras had delivered this Fi and others have with good 
| reaſon 
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bat However this opinion of Anaxagoras is confirmed. by 
the BN the teſtimony of (9) Damachus, Who in his treatile of 
. «ligion tells tis that for ſeventy<five days together be- 
ne, Wi fore the fall of chat ſtone;;.there was ſeen in the hea - 
m ens a large body of fire, not fiæt and immeveable. 
ne Wi but like an inflamed cloud; agitated this way and that 
'he dy contrary and irregular motions, but ſo rapid 'thar 
on, vith the: violence: thereof ſeveral i fiery fragments were 
ru fl forced from it, impelled ſore one way and ſome ano: 
to BY another, darting like lightning, or ſa many fallin 
2 fats. As ſoùn as this VER ups n che earth. 
od che inhabitants. recovered Ga their "right * | 
ot Ml to approach it, they could find no inflamable matter, 
d; ¶ er the leaſt ſigh of fire, but à real ſtone, which. chough 
nd of an extraordinary fize, yet was nothing in compar 
he ef that fiery body which appeared at firſt, but emed 
o- ro more than a hit as ĩt were crumbled from * But. 
they muſt haue a good opinion of; the veracity of Na: 
nachus, who can believe this account. If it be true, it 
orerthrous the aſſertion of thoſe, who tell us chat this 
ſtone was a great rock rent from the top of ſome moun 
tain, and borne for ſome time through che Abt. by the 
violence of the wind, and that it ſertled in the firſt place 
where that force and violence began to abate... But why 
may we not conclude that that which appeared tor 1 
many days together was really a globe of fre, and chat 
when it was extinguiſhed and diſſipated it produced 
a thorough change in the air, and Tealled ſuck a vior | 
ent ſtorm or whirlwind-as to force this ſtone from its 
native ſtation, and carry it to the place where it after- 
wards ſettled? But theſe are ſubjects Proper: for writings | 
of another nature. 
When the three chant Miet who had bren,caken 
priſoners were — _ r 1 ans. 222 


reaſon pat Dain . Fhis Da. not ny fuſed: his writings: with 

nichus was of Plates, and wrote a great many fables, hut was 

a bifory of India, and a treatiſe likewiſe very ignorant. in the ma- 

of militaty macbiner. The teſti- thematicks, as he is chafged vy 

nony of this writer does not e in hs firſt __ 

make much for garage Hor ho | eee (TJ 
e (4): Men- 


Pbilocles one of the Athenian Generals, and aſkedd him 
what puniſhment he thought that man deſerved, who 
adviſed his citizens to proceed ſo ſeverely againſt the 
Crecians (1) Ppiloties not at all daunted in his adver. 
ſity, replied, Do not bring an accuſation againſi thoſe why 
have n judge; but fince you are conqueror, uſe us' as we 
fhould have uſed you, if you had been canquered.;: After 
this he bathed himſelf; put on à rich robe, and led on 
his country men to execution, as we are told by Tes. 
phraſtus. fre: 2 20 e 20271 ft 11 2 M11 Snsanbh pili; 
Iuſander then 'viſited all the neighbouring cities, and 
commanded all the Atbenians he found, upon pain af 
death, to repair to Athens. His deſign was, that tbe 
eity being thus thronged might ſoon be reduced to 
famine, and be glad to ſurrender at diſcretion, as ſoon 
as he opened the ſiege. Where · ever he came he changed 
the preſent government of the place, and put ina Lasp. 
dæmoniau as chief, with ten other aſſiſtants. Thus be 
dealt not only with his enemies, but his allies, and by 
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this means in a manner engroſſed to himſeif the whole fl '* 
empire of Greece. He did not employ the nobility. or Il © 
the wealthy citizens in any part of the government, but Ml 4 
put it into the hands of his friends and of thoſe ſocieties Wl ” 
he had before eſtabliſhed, and entruſted them with full I ©: 
power of life and death. Many were executed whilſt th. 
de was preſent, and he aſſiſted his friends in baniſhing t. 
all who were of the contrary party. This conduct gave il ſi 
the Greeks an ill opinion of the Lacedæmonian govern- 
ment. So that Theopompus the comick poet was grolsly m 
miſtaken when he compared the Lacedæmonians to vint- Wl 
ners, who when they have for ſome time entertained ul 
their cuſtomers with good wine, afterwards give them I 
that which is ſour; for in this caſe; the draught was Hf 
four and unpalatable from the beginning; Ly/ander La 
having deprived the cities of the management of their the 
own affairs, and committed the government to 2 ſmall and 
number, and thoſe the moſt inſolent and turbulent of a 
| ople. OEMs e OB/OB LA ON 
| the Peop HFaving MW 


| 1) Meaning the ropoſal of _ (2 The Ephori thought they 
ir, — 4 187. ſhould have the fugitives ** 
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Having ſettled theſe affairs in a ſhort time, and diſ- 
patched meſſengers to tell the Lacedemonians, that he 
was returning to them with two hundred ſhips, he went 
to Attica, where he joined the kings Agis and Pauſanias, 
and ſee med to expect the immediate ſurrender of the city. 
But when he found that the Atbenians made a vigor- 
ous defence, he returned into 4/a, and made the ſame 
alteration in other cities as he had done in thoſe we 
mentioned before, putting ſome to death who did not 
ſubmit to his tyranny, and forcing. others to quit their 
country. He expelled all the natural inhabitants of 
Samos, and gave the exiles poſſeſſion of the city. He 
uſed the ſame barbarity to the inhabitants of Sęſtas, 
which was then in the hands of the Athenians, and di- 
vided both the city and territory among his ſeamen, 
The Lacedæmonians were diſpleaſed at theſe proceedings; 
and re-eſtabliſhed the Sgſians. But in all other reſpects 
the Grecrans were well ſatisfied with Ly/ander's conduct, 
for by his means the Æginetæ were reſtored to their own 
cities, of which they had been long diſpoſſeſſed; the 
{thenians were alſo driven out of the cities of the Meli- 
ans and Sciontans, which were reſtored to the former in- 
habitants. By this time Ly/ander had intelligence that 
there was a famine in Atbens, upon which he ſailed to 
the Piræus, and obliged the city to ſurrender, and to 
ſubmit to whatever terms he demande... 
The Lacedemonians ſay that Lyſander wrote to the 
magiſtrates thus, Athens is taken: to which they re- 
turned this anſwer, Fit is taken, that is ſufficient. But 
this was a ſtory invented to preſerve an appearance of. 
moderation in the Spartan government; for the decree 
of the Ephori was in theſe terms: This is the decree of the 
Lacedæmonian magiſtrates; pull down the Piræus, and 
lie long wall; quit all the towns you are nom poſſeſht. of, 
ond keep wake within your own territories; reſtore 
tbe fugitives, and pay ſuch contributions as ſhall be de- 
nanded; wwe grant you peace upon theſe conditions (2). As 
fir the number of ſhips you are to keep, you muſt obſerve the. 
% a | ng  - ordery 
their Ciſcretion, if they obliged fides, by this condition, which 
item to return to Aihens, Be- was unjuſt in itſelf, and which 
We UL " | Was 
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orders we fhall give concerning it. When theſe orders 
came to the Athenians, they ſubmitted to them by the 
advice of Theramenes the ſon of Agnon: which made 
Cleomenes, one of the young orators, aſk him why he 
acted contrary to the intention of Themiſtocles, and gave 


thoſe walls into the hands of the Lacedæmonians, which 
he had built in defiance of them. Young man, ſaid he, 
Jam not afting contrary ts the ſentiments of Themiſtocles. 
He raiſed theſe walls for the preſervation of the city, and I 
for the very ſame reaſon weuld have them defirayed z and if 
walls oxly ſecure a city, Sparta, which. bas nous, is in a very 
bad condition. © | LEES Fg nee 

Lyſander, as ſoon as all the ſhips except twelve, and 
the fortifications of the Athenians were delivered into his 
hands, made his entrance into the city, on the ſixteenth 
of Munychion | April], the very day on which they had 
formerly overthrown the barbarians in the naval fight 
near Salamin. He began immediately to attempt an 
alteration in the government; but finding — * 
more ſtubborn than he expected, he by his meflengers 
gave them to underſtand that they had violated the capi 
tulations ; that the walls were yet fianding, though the timt 
preſcribed for the demolifhing of them was expired; and nu 
Auce they had broke their firſt articles he declared that ile 
conſideration of the whole ſhould be reaſſumed in the conndl, 
and new terms ſhould be made. And it is reported that 
he did really propoſe in a council of the allies, that the 
Athenians ſhould be reduced to a ſtate of flayery; and 
that a Theban commander called Erianthus at the 
fame time perſuaded them to raze the city, and turn 
the country into paſture ground for the grazing of 


cattle. | 


was not in the power of the Arbe- of the iſland of Thaſor, and the 
nian to comply with, the Epheri behaviour of Ly/ander there. 4 
had them always at their mercy, mong the Thaffans there wee 
and upon a pretence that they many who were friends to. the 
had not performed this article of Athenians, and who hid themſelves 
the treaty, might do them what for fear, when Ly/axder had made 
manner of injuſtice they pleaſed. himſelf maſter of the place. Har- 

(3) Plutarch ſhould have men- ing aſſembled the people in the 
tioned in this place the conqueſt temple of Hercules, he 6s 
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Afterwards, however, when all the General officers 
were met together at an entertainment, a muſician 4 
Pbocis began to ſing thoſe lines out of the Eleira of 
Euripides, which begin thus, 3-4 pit ada; © 


Unhappy daughter of the great Atrides, 
Thy lowly habitation I approach. 


This touched them all on a ſudden with a ſenſe of com- 
paſſion, and gave them occaſion to reflect, how barbar- 
ous it would appear to lay that city in ruins, which had 
been renowned for the birth and education of ſo many 
famous men, However, Lyſander finding the Atheni- 
ans entirely at his diſcretion, ſent for a number of muſi- 
cians out of the city, and having joined them with 
thoſe belonging to the camp, he pulled down the walls, 
and burned the ſhips, to the ſound of their inſtruments, 
at which his aſſociates dancing, and crowned with gar- 
lands, expreſſed as much joy, as if that day had been 
the beginning of their liberty. After this, he altered 
their government, appointed thirty rulers over the city, 
and ten over the Piræus, placed a ſtrong garriſon in the 
citadel, and. made Cailibius, a Spartan, the Governor. 
He upon ſome occaſion offered to ſtrike Autolycus (a 
famous wreſtler, - the ſame whom Xenophon mentions in 
is Sypofracks) who ſeizing him by the legs threw him 
upon the ground. Lyſander did not reſent this, on the 
contrary he reproved Callibius, telling him be was to 
unſider that they were free men not ſlaves, over whom 
le bad the government. But ſoon after, the thirty tyrants, 
to pleaſe Callibius, put Autolycus to death. 


. Lyſander, when he had ſettled theſe affairs, failed to 


Thrace (3). All the money and preſents which he had 
| ON „„ e eee 
dem with great mildneſs, and nitor. Upon this aſſurance all 
ud them that thoſe who had ab- who had concealed themſelves 
ſonded on this occaſion were appeared again in publick; but a 
icuſable, and that they might few days after, when they thought 
e aſſured they would receive no they were quite ſecure, he « 
Wury from him; and that his pro- them all to be ſeiged and put to 
we might be certainly depended death. This is related by Poly- 
pon, fince he made it in the city re. L. I. e. 45. Plutarch tells 
remple of Hercales vs ame ee e 
7 7 | nr 15 
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received (ohich probably were very conſiderable, as his 
power was ſo great, and he was, in a manner, the Sove- 
reign of all Greece) he ſent to Lacedemon by Gylippus, 
who had been commander of the troops in Sicily. Gy 
lippus cut open the bottom of every bag, and when he 
had taken a large ſum out of each, ſewed them up 
again; but he was not aware that in every. bag there 
Vas @ bill that gave a particular account of the ſum it 
contained. When he came to Sparta, having firlt hid 
under the tiles of his houſe what he had taken for his 
own uſe, he delivered up the bags to the magiſtrates, 
and ſhowed them the ſeals. When they examined 
the money, and found: it fall ſhort of the accounts ex- 
preſſed in the bills, they were ſurprized at the difference; 
but Gylippus's ſervant betrayed the ſecret, and told them 
by way of riddle, hat he bad obſerved a great many ow|, 
to rooft in the Ceramicus (4). For moſt of the coin then 
bore the impreſſion of an owl in reſpect to the Athenians, 
Gylippus having ſtained his former high reputation. with 
this mean action, was aſhamed to appear aug more at 

Lacedæmon. 

Some of the wiſeſt among the Spartans, probably 
upon this occaſion, being ſenſible what an ill influence 
money had over moſt mens manners, and how eaſily 
the beſt were corrupted by it, were very warm in their 
reflections upon Lyſander, and earneſtly preſſed the ma- 
giſtrates to ſend away all their treaſure of gold and ſilver 
as a deſtructive evil though it was alluring. This de- J 
bate was referred to a council, and a decree. was pro- 


poſed by Sciraphidas, as 7. heapompus writes, Or accord- ir 
ing to Ephorus, by Phlogidas, That no money, whether j th 
gold or filver, ſhould be received in Sparta, and that non u 
_ ſhould paſs but the current coin of the country. This coin th 
was of iron dipped in vinegar whilſt it was red hot, te pi; 
make it hard and unmalleable, ſo that it might not be 1 
applied to any other uſe. It was beſides very heavy * 
and that which was much in weight, was but little i ©: 

value, ſo that it was very troubleſome to carry an 
con ſiderabl. 1 


this manner to the Mit Ry Per- al a miſtake may have * 
haps the ſtory may be the ſame, made in the name of * * - 
| | 4) K 
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donſiderable ſum. And it is probable that anctently. all 
money was of this kind, and conſiſted of pieces of iron 
or braſs, which from their form were called Okelj/tt ; 

, whence a certain quantity of ſmall pieces of money was 
* called an Obolus, which name is ſtill retained, and ſix 
50 Oboli were called a Drachma or handful, that ſum being 
\n as much as the hand could contain. This party that 
* WY voted againſt keeping the money was overpowered by 
Lyſander's friends; and at laſt ie was decreed, that it 
ig ſhould be employed upon publick occaſions, and that 
is tit ſhould be a capital crime to convert any of it to pri- 
vate uſes. But this did not at all anſwer Lycurgus's 
ed deſign, who by a ſcarcity of money intended to prevent 
covetouſneſs, which is generally the ill conſequence of 


x- ( ls N 
e: Wl riches. Now this was not ſo much prevented by for-; 
1; Ml raged by allowing it in publick; for what is uſeful will 


be valued and admired. And it could not be imagined, | 
that if it was honoured in publick it would be deſpiſed 
in private, or that thoſe who ſaw that wealth was ſo 

advantageous to the ſtate, ſhould think it of no concern 
tothemſelves. Nay, it is much more reaſonable to con- 
clude, ' that the common cuſtom of 4 nation ſhould. in- 
fluence particular men, than that the whole nation 


IC a | 

il ſhould be corrupted by the actions of ſome few; for if 
er the whole is diftempered, the parts muſt be affected 
12. too; but if the diſorder ſubſiſts only in particular parts, 
ver it may be corrected and remedied by thoſe which have not 


yet received the infection. So that this decree, though 
by the puniſhment which it threatned, it prevented men 
from treaſuring up money, yet did not prevent but ra- 
ther increaſed their deſire of it, and taught them to look 
upon it as a thing highly valuable and excellent. But 
theſe things I have already mentioned in another 
Lyſander out of the plunder which he took, erected 
his own, and ſeveral of the chief commanders ſtatues in 
braſs at Delpbi, and cauſed two ſtars to be made of 
„ e ne,; CH 
(a4) Ceramicus was the name of nified the roof of a houſe. 
aplace in 4rhens. It likewiſe fig- ., (5), See the life of Lycurgus. 
4 N "oi : = ; (6) 'Chey 
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gold, repreſenting Caſton and Pollux, in the room of 
thoſe (6) which diſappeared ſome time before the battle 
of Leutira. (7) The galley Cyrus ſent him when he 
_ congratulated him upon his victory, which was of gold 
and ivory, and two cubits in length, was placed in the 
treaſury of Braſdas, and the Acanthians; and (8) Alu- 
audrides of Delphi in his hiſtory, ſays that Ly/ander depo- 
ſited there a talent of ſilver, fifty-rwo Mina, and eleven 
Staters of his own money; but this is not agreeable to 
the accounts given of his poverty by all hiftorians; 
It muſt be owned, that never any Lacedæmonian Ge- 
neral had ſo abſolute an authority as Ly/ander, yet his 
pride and haughtineſs of ſpirit ſtill carried him beyond 
it; for as (9) Duris ſays, he was the firſt of the Gre. 
ans to whom altars were erected, and facrifices offered 
as to a God. He was the firſt that was complimented 
with ſongs of triumph, one of which began thus, 
20 the brave leader of our bands  _., * 
Begin the ſong, which gods inſpire; ©,  - 
With tuneful voice, and ariful hands 
Io Paean! touch the hre! 


And the Samians decreed, that the feaſts which were 
celebrated in the honour of Juno, ſhould now be tranſ- 
ferred to Lyſander. Charilus (1) a poet was always one 
of his retinue, and ready upon all occaſions to celebrate 
his actions. Antilochus preſented him with a panegy- 
rick in verſe, with which he was ſo much pleaſed that 
he gave him his cap full of ſilver, There was a great 
emulation between (2) Antimachus of Colophon, and N- 
ceratus of Heraclta, who ſhould write the beſt poem in 
(6) They were ſtolen away. for a naval victory. The galley 
Pluturch mentions it here as an ill was conſecrated in the temple at 
omen, foreboding the defeat of Delphi, and the vineyard in that 
the Spartans at Leudtra. of Jupiter Olympius. — 
(7) Theſe ſorts of preſents were (8) This Alexandrides, or rather 
much in uſe among the ancients. Anaxandridut, wrote a book, -in- 
Thus Arſtobulus preſented Pompey titled, The offerings ſtolen from tit 

with a golden vineyard, or garden, temple at Delphi | _ 
valued at five hundred talents. (9) This was related at large 
A galley of gold and ivory was a in a book written by Du#is, an- 
very proper congratulatory preſent cerning the Samian borders. #3 
1 5 5 4” 
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Lyſander's praiſe. The laurel was given to Mavratus; 
which Auti mac bus taking ill, ſuppre ed his verſes. Plato, 
who was then a young man, and an admirer of Anti- 
machus's poetry, deſired him to bear this misfortune 
with more courage, telling him, bat ignorance bad the 
ſame effef? apum the intellectual Se, as blindneſs had upon 
the corporeal..  - Ariftonous, the muſfeian, who had fix 
times won the prize in' the Py;hian games, openly de- 
clared, that if ever be bad the fortune to be cangutror once 


more, he would declare himſelf Liyſander's diſtiple, or evex 
his laue. 'T 8 £32. 00 7 ? 2 'C; xy inert 01 ety NR Lars 


The ambition of Zy/ander was troubleſome only to 
the great, and thoſe of equal rank with himſelf; but 
that arrogance, and that” violence of - temper which 
attended it, and hic were fomented hy the flatteries 
of thoſe who paid their count to him, had a more ex- 
tenfive Influence; ſo that he was immederate in the 
expreſſions both of his favour and reſentment.” The 
governments of cities, with an unlimited and tyrannical 
power were che rewards which he beſtowed on his 
friends; and nothing but the death of thoſe who had 
offended him was ſufficient to gratify his anger. This 
appears from his behaviour to the MH Thoſe 
among them who had been zealous in maintaining the 


rights of the people, concealed themſelves for fear of 


his reſentment; and he being afraid they might ſecure 
themſelves by flight, ſolemnly fwere; not a man of them 
ſhould ſuffer. They relying upon his word appeared 


egain in publick; upon which he delivered them up to 


thoſe of the oppoſite party, and they were all ur to 
death, to the number of eight hundred. In cvervlty 
50% $544 8. £415 +405 ee 


we learn from Arheneus, Lib. xi. ed Alerander, and who flouriſhed 
| (1) There muſt have been three upwards of ſeventy years after this 
poets of this name. The firſt of battle gained by Zy/anger.... | 
damos, who celebrated in verſe the (2) Fhis Antimachus, acegrding | 
victory gained by the Athenians to others, was of Clarer; but thoſe 
Over Xerxes, about the ſeventy- two cities were very near neigh- 
ifth Olympiad. The ſecond was bours, He was in ſuch repgtayien 
this Cherilus of Sparta, who at- that he was reckoned next to Ho- 
tended Ly/ander, and lived about mer in heroick poetry. However, 
ſeventy years after the firſt, The his ſtile was ſaid to be a little too 
lat was the Chærilus who attend- verboſe and pompous, 
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he exerciſed cruelties of this nature, and no man could 
be ſafe who was ſuſpected of any inelinations to popu- 
lar government. He did. not only ſacrifice men to lis 
own private caprices, but with the ſame barbarity gta 
tified either the malice or covetouſneſs of his friends, 
From hence that ſaying of the Lacedæmonian team 
became famous; Jhat Greece could never Aar two Ly. 
ſanders. + Theophraſtus tells us that Arabeſtnatus Said the 
ſame thing of Alcibiades; but this was not, ſtricthy 
ſpea king, fo applicable to him. He was indeed vain, | 
inſolent, and luxurious, which made him diſagreeable; 
but the ſourneſs and oruelty of Ly/ander's temper made 
him inſuppor table. 1181 FALTSS. +; 410117 Dong 16979 507 
: Though: the Lacedæmonians paid little regard in gene: 
ral tothe complaints that were made againſt him; yet 
and laid waſte by him, ſent informers;>againſt him to 
Sparta, the maꝑiſtrates took this complaint into conſi | 
_ derationy apd put to death Thorax one of his ftiends 
and collegues, who, againſt the late law was found with 
ſilver inphis poſſeſſion; neither were they ſatisfied with 
puniſhing his accomplices, but commanded him home 
by their Sqtale; the nature and uſe of which was this. 
When the magiſtrates gave their commiſſion to an 
Admiral or General, they took two round pieces of 
.wood,: both exactly equal in length and thickneſs, one 
they kept themſelves, the other was delivered to their 
officer. Theſe: pieces of wood were called Stalæ; 
and when they had any thing of moment which they 
would ſecretly convey to him, they cut a long narrow 
ſcroll of parchment, and rolling it about their own 
ſtaff, one fold cloſe to another, they wrote their buſi- 
neſs on it; then they took off the parchment and ſent 
it to the General; he applied it to his own ſtaff, which 
being juſt like that of the magiſtrates, the folds fell in 
with one another, exactly as they did at the writing, 
and the characters, which, before it was wrapped up, 
were totally disjoined, and altogether unintelligible, 
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Lyſander, who was then in the, Helle/pont, Mas. ſtartled - 
at the Schtalæ, and being moſt of all atraid of the accu- 
ſation of Pharnabagus, endeavouted to have af confe- 
rence with him as ſoon as; poſſible, hoping by a little 
diſcourſe to compoſe all differences between them. 
When they met, he deſmed him to give another infor- 
mation to the ſenate, and to eentradict what his meſ- 
ſengers had told chem befere; not knowing that (ac- 
cording to the praverb).he was playing abe Cretan auith a 
Cretan. For- Hharnabaxus promiſing to comply witk 
his requeſt, wrote a letter. in his preſenge aceonding to 


his directions, but had contrived. to have another by 


him, which was to à quite contrary effect; ſo when 
they came to ſeal tho letter; he put that upon, him which 
he had written privately, and, which exactly reſembled 
the other. Lyſander returned ſto Lacedamon; and attend- 
ing the magiſtrates, according to cuſtom, at the palace, 


he delivered Pharnavezas's letter to them, which he 


was well aſſured would take off his greateſt accuſation 3 
for he knew Hharnabagus was mucli valued hy the Lace- 
demonians, as of all the King of Herſia s generals, he 
aſſiſted them with the greateſt zeal during the late war. 


The magiſtrates having read the letter, ſhowed it to 


Lyſander,, who found the proverb true, that art Ulyſſes 
only. is cunning, and in great confuſion left the palace. 
dome days after he went to the magiſtrates, and told 


them he was obliged'to go to Ammon's temple, and offer 


© 4 


that ſacrifice which he had vowed to him before. the 
battle; and it is indeed reported, that Ammon appeared 
to him in a dream, when he heſieged the Aplpt gans in 


Thrace z upon which, as the God had directed, he raiſed 


the ſiege, and bid the Aphyieans facrifice to Annen; 


and for the ſame reaſon he haſtened to ſacrifice to the 


God in his temple in Liha. But it is generally be- 


% 


lieved, that this was only a pretence, and that the true 


| occaſion of his retiring Was his fear of the magiſtrates, 


and that he choſe rather to wander abroad than to he con- 
trouled at home; for his haughty ſpirit could not brook 


ſubmiſſion to any body; like an horſe, that after he has 


been free a great while, and ranged in open paſture, is 


„ Vs. E 
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very unwilling to be confined again to the ſtable, and 
fubmit'to his ordinary labour. Epborus gives another 
account of his retiring, which I ſhall mention by and 
by. Whatever the occaſion was, he found it very dif- 
cult to obtain leave from the magiſtrates z- and when 
they had given their conſent td his voyage, the kings 
of Sparia conſidering that moſt of the cities were in the 
poſſeſſion of his friends, that he conſequently muſt 
needs have a great ſway among them, and that this 
made him in effect maſter of all Greece, attempted to diſ- 
poſſeſs them, and reſtore the government to the people. 
Theſe proceedings raiſed every where new diſturb- 
ances; and firſt of all the Aubeniaus having poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the caſtle of (3) Phyle, took arms againſt 
the thirty tyrants, and defeated them. Immediately 
upon this'Zy/andey returned in great haſte to Sparta, and 
perſuaded the Lacedæmonians to maintain the oligarchy 
which he had eftabliſhed, and to repreſs the forwardneſs 
of the people. To this end they remitted an hundred 
talents to che thirty tyrants to enable them to continue 
the war, and declured . Lyſander himſelf chief comman- 
der. But the two kings envying his greatneſs, and being 
afraid leſt he ſhould'btthiaſter of Athens a ſecond time, 
reſolved that one of them ſhould be preſent in that ex- 
pedition. Actordingi) Pauſanias marched into' Mica, 
in appearatice to ſuppòrt the tyrants againſt the people, 
bur in reality te put an end to the war, and prevent 
Lyſander from having Athens by means of his friends 
once morè at his mercy. This deſign he compaſſed 
very eaſily, for he brought the Athenians into à good 
underftandingamong themſelves, compoſed the tumults, 
and ſo put a check upon Ly/ander's ambition. Ho- 
ever, the Albenians revolting again ſoon after, the whole 
blame was charged upon Pauſanias. It was, ſaid, that 
taking out of the peoples mouth the curb of the oli- 
garchy, hie had by that means made them headſtrong, 
and encouraged them to grow inſolent and 2 
r e | : EL At 
Qt 3 A caftle above Athens very ( 4) Aenophon, Lib. 11 1 tells vs 
Rrongly fituated, wid. Aenopb. lib. that Agis fell fick at Herea, 3 


2. of his Grecian hiſtory, city of Arcadia, whither he was 
| 5 come 
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trenches, whereupon he aſked them, i ih vere wat 
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At the ſame time Zy/ander obtained the 
upright man, who never employed his arms either for 


the gratification of his friends, or his ou fame, bur 


purely for the glory of Shari. 

Lyſauder's courage and ſpirit renne in | his aka 
ions, no leſs than it did in his actions. Once when the 
Argives contended about their bounds, and thought 
they could make a better plea than the 3 


he held out his ſword, and faid, He that is maſter. 


. evill beſt make out bis title, : At another time w ap 2 


Megarean ſpoke with great boldneſs in a copverſation, 
he gave him this reprimand, _My Friend, thoſe words W- 
yours require a plate of frrength- and ſafety. When the 
Baotians ſtood wavering whether they hou! Ie engage on 
his ſide, or his enemies, he aſked them whether they bad 
rather be w5fittd:in a friendly or boſtile manner. When the 
Corinthians had deſerted the league, he marched to Ca- 
rinth at the head of his army, in order to aſſault it; bu 


whilſt the Lacedemonians he and ſeemedafraid to 


begin the attack, a hare happened to ſtart out of che 


aſhamed to fear thoſe enemies, whoſe lazineſs war yu that 
the very haves flept under their walls ? 

After (4) Miss death, Agg/tlaus his beben and 
Lunychides his ſuppoſed ſon, were the pretenders to the 
crown. Tyſander, who had been Agefaws's lover, per- 
ſuaded him to claim bis right to the kingdom, 28 being 
legitimately deſcended from Hercules, whereas jt was 
very much ſuſpected that Leorychides was the ſoh of Met- 
biades, who had been obſerved to be familiar with Agwv's 
wife 7 mea, during the time of his exile in Sparta; and 
Agis computing the time, coneluded that he himſelf 
could not be the father, and therefore openly diſowned 
him; afterwards, however, when he fell ſick, and — | 
carried to Hera, he was prevailed upon by the 
tunity of the youth himſelf, and of his friends, jut 
before he died to declare before many witneſſes that 
Leotychides was his lawful ſon; ; and he defired them to 


teſtify 


Vhere be died, 


come in bis betäss from dgl. and that he wes carried te S 
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teſtify theſe his laſt! words to the Lacedemonians ; which 
accordingly: they did. Every body reſpected Apefilay; 
as a very deſerving man, and Lyſander's intereſt; and 
authority ſerved very much to ſtrengthen his E ſo 
that he began to think he could not fail, when Diophize, 
a great dealer in. prophecies, oppoſed him on- account 
of his lameneſs, and for AG Ck r Hy 8 
ns Oracle: \ a1. Lb 


' Though proud, 0 ger 75 A 6 0 22 
How thou obey.ſt a limping . „„ ĩ7 m8 
War and diſcord without end, 

Shall op that Iuckleſs bour attend; . 
Every labour, every fate, N e e 
Mat can waſte or fi uk . 4 fate. = 2 In = Em. 


'" Mady/ believed the'i interpretation, and: began to & 
vour Leatychides's party. But Ly/ſander ſaid, that Dio. 
pithes had miſtaken the ſenſe of the Oracle, that i it was 
not meant that the Lacedemonians would be unhappy un- 
der a lame king, but that they would be a lame people if 
they ſuffered the poſterity of Hercules to be governed by 
illegitimate princes. Having thus put a plauſible con- 
ſtruction upon the words of the Oracle, and being other- 
wiſe one that had a great intereſt among the people, he 
prevailed with them to make choice of Ageſilaus. As 
100n as he was ſettled in his kingdom, Blaue preſſed 
him very earheſtly to make war upon Alia, putting him 
in hopes of raiſing himſelf to a great reputation by the 
conqueſt of Perſia. To further this deſign he writ to 
Bis Riends in Aſia, and deſired they would petition the 
Lacedemonians to give the command of their. forces 
againſt the barbarians to Age/laus. They camplied 
with his requeſt, and ſent ambaſſacors: to Eaadtun 
e ono ahagarats 3 ati 
- Aeg#filaus thought bimſelf/n no 3 obliged to 1 
for this favour, than he had been before for his king⸗ 
dom. But ambitious ſpirits, however otherwiſe qua- 
lified for government, are hindered in their way to 
gory by that envy which they generally bear to their 


equals ;: and us: they make thoſe their wee” 
| | n 0 
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who would otherwiſe be their partners and aſſiſtants in 
their heroick actions. Thus Agęeſilaus at firſt choſe: Ly- 
ſander for his particular favourite, made him one of 
his council, and conſulted him upon all affairs of mo- 
ment; but when they came into Aa, he having little 
acquaintance there, the people ſeldom addreſſed them- 
ſelves to him, but made their greateſt court to Han- 
der, ſome upon the account of a former familiarity and 
friendſhip, others out of a ſervile compliance. Thus, 
as it often 7. in plays that a chief actor repreſents 
the part of a fervant or a meſſenger, yet is much taken 
notice of, while he that perſonates the King is hardly 
heard to ſpeak, and is little regarded by the ſpectators; 
ſo here the counſellor had all Far was really valuable 
in government, and left the King only the empty name 
of power. Indeed Lyſander ought to have moderated his 
ambition, and have been contented to act the ſecond 
part. On the other ſide Agęſilaus was to be blamed for 
totally rejecting and diſgracing à friend that he had 
been ſo much obliged to. For firſt of all he never 
gave him any opportunity of appearing with reputa- 
tion, nor ever put him in any poſt, of command; be- 


fides, thoſe for whom Ly/ander intereſted | himſelf were 


ſure to miſcarry, and were leſs favoured than even the 
meaneſt and moſt inconſiderable perſons ; thus all his 
influence and authority was' gradually weakened and 

Ly/ſander finding that he was ſo unſucceſsful in every 
thing he undertook, and that what he deſigned as a kind- 
nels was often prejudicial to his friends, deſired them 
to forbear their addreſſes, and take no publick notice 
of him; but either to ſpeak to the King himſelf, or te 
thoſe favourites who had more power than he had at pre- 
ſent to prefer them. Upon this many gave him no fur- 
ther trouble with their concerns, but ſtill continued 
their reſpects to him, and waited upon him in all places 
of publick reſort. This grieved Azeflaus yet more, and 
aggravated his envy and jealouſy; Therefore to ſhow 
his reſentment, when he preferred eyea common fſol- 
diers to the higheſt poſts in the army, and made them 

1 1 governors 
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governors of cities, he affronted Lyſander ſo far as to 
make him his carver ; and then by way of deriſion, and 
to inſult the Ioniaus, he ſaid, Let them now go, and make 
their court to my carver. Lyſander upon this determined 


to ſpeak to the King. Their diſcourſe was very ſhort 


and laconick. Indeed Ageſilaus, ſays Lyſander, you knoy 
very well bow to leſſen your friends. Yes, ſays he, when 
they affett to be greater than myſelf; and it is juſt they ſhould 
have the greateſt ſhare in my power who moſt endeavour ty 
promote it. Lyſander replied, This is rather what you ſay, 
than what I ever did; but 1 beg of you, for the ſake of 
thoſe ſtrangers here, who have their eyes upon us, to allow 
me ſuch a poſt under you, wherein I may be leaſt ſuſpected, 
and moſt uſeful to you. This favour was granted him, 
and he was ſent ambaſſador to the Hellaſpont: and though 
he bore a ſecret grudge to the King, yet that did not 
hinder him from a very faithful diſcharge of his duty, 


He perſuaded Mitbridates { 5) the Perſian, who had fallen 
out with Pharnabazus, to revolt with all the army un- 


der his command, and brought him over to Ape/ilans: 
however, he was not employed upon any other ſervice, 
but returned in diſgrace to Sparta, not only highly in · 
cenſed againſt Aggfaus in particular, but diſpleaſed 
more than ever with the whole frame of the governs 
ment. | 

He had long meditated a change in the conſtitution, 
and reſolved now to execute his deſign as ſoon as poſs 
ſible. His ſtratagem was this; The Heraclide who 


were mixed with the Dorians, had formerly ſettled in 


Pelaponneſis, and their poſterity was very numerous and 
powerful in Sparta. Of theſe, two families only could 
claim any right to ſucceſſion in the kingdom; thoſe 


were the Eurytiontidæ and the Agiade (6); the reſt not» 


withſtanding their high extraction, had no ſhare in the 
government on account of their birth. For as to the 
CR 3 7; - 0” 
(5) He is called by Vaephen mentioned again. 
Spitbridates; and ſo ſome manu- pt OLE 
ſcripts read the name in the (6) See a further account of 
life of Ageflaus, where be is this, vol. i. p. 110. n. 7. The 
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common rewards of virtue, they were attainable 


il men of diſtinguiſhed merit. Lyſander was one of this fa- 


„%% „ 


went himſelf to the Oracle of Ammon, and offered the 
prieſts large ſums of gold; but they with great indigna- 
tion rejected his bribes, and ſent people to accuſe him at 
Sparta. He was, however, acquitted ; upon which the 
Lybians took their leave of the Spartazxs in this manner; 
T e Whew 
deſcendants of Exryfthenes there ſcendants of Procles Furgtiontide, 
mentioned were afterwards called from £E>ytion the grandſon of 
Agide or Agiadæ from Agis the Procles, WE 

lon of Eury/thenesz and the de- 


| (7) An. 
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When you come to live among us in Africa you will fd us 
more in partial judges. For there was an antient pro- 
. which foretold that the Lacedæmonians ſhould 

me time or other inhabit Africa. The whole ſtrata- 
gem of Lyſander requires a more diſtinct explication. 


For it was not an ordinary contrivance, nor built upon 


flight foundations, but deeply laid from the beginning, 
and carried on with conſummare art and addreſs; o 


that it may be compared to a mathematical demon- 


ſtration, in which from ſome principles firſt aſſumed, 
the concluſion is regularly deduced through a variet 
of abſtruſe and intricate arguments. I Thall” there- 
fore at large explain it as it is related by Epborus, 1 
great hiſtorian as well as philoſopher. 

There was a woman in Pontus who being with child, 
pretended Apollo was the father. Many with a great 


deal of reaſon ſuſpected it, others were ſo credulous as 


to believe it. Wherefore when ſne came to be deli- 
vered of a ſon, ſeveral perſons of the greateſt quality in 
the country took peculiar care of its education, and for 
ſome reaſon or other gave it the name of Silenus. 'Ty- 
ſander taking hold of this occurrence, made it the 
ground of his whole ſtratagem, and choſe ſuch confi- 


dents to aſſiſt him in it, whoſe character might bring 
the ſtory into reputation without the leaſt ſuſpicion of 


forgery. To make the beſt advantage of this, they 
ſpread abroad among the Spartans another ſtory, that 
there were very ancient Oracles cloſely concealed in the cuſtach 
of the prieſts at Delphi, and it was upon record, that 'they 


were not to be prophencd by vulgar bands, neither was it 


lawful 


9 mere gives a full ac- 
eount of this in the third book of 
his Grecian hiſtory. He ſays the 
Lacedamonians gladly laid hold 
of the firſt opportunity of taking 
arms againſt the Thebans, with 
whom they had been long of- 
fended; becauſe they had claimed 
to themſelves a tenth of the trea- 


ſure taken at Decelea, had refuſed 


to attend them in their expedi- 
tion againſ the Pireus, and diſ- 


ſuaded the Corinthians from join- 


ing them; and laſily becauſe they 
hindred Age laus from ſacrificing 


at Aulis, overturned the altar, 
prophaned the ſacrifices, and re- 
fuſed to follow him into Ai. 
8) Plutarch in this place men- 
tions too ſlightly theſe circum- 
ſtances which are not well know, 
and of which a more perfect ac: 
count may not be unwelcome to 


the reader, Aenophon writes chat 


when 
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uf for any man to read them, till in ſome future age 
one ſhould ariſe who could manifeſtly prove himſelf the ſon 
of Apollo, and challenge ts himſelf the interpretation of 
theſe myſteries, When the credit of this report was eſta- 
bliſhed among the people, Silenus was to come and de- 
mand the- prerogative of his birth, Thoſe of the prieſts 
who were confederates in this plot, were ſtrictly to exa- 
mine into every circumſtance of his nativity, and af- 
terwards being fully convinced that he was the true fon of 
Apollo, were to deliver up their charge to him: he 
then was to read in publick all thoſe Oracles, eſpecially 
that relating to the government of Sparta, for the ſake of 
which the whole plot had been contrived, and wherein it 
was to be declared, that it would be more for the honour and 
mntereſt of Sparta to break the preſent ſucceſſion, and for 
the future to chuſe their Kings vut of the moſt deſerving men 
in the commonwealth, But when Silenus was grown up, 
and every thing ready for action, the whole buſineſs miſ- 
carried by the cowardice of one that was an agent in 
it, whoſe heart failed him juſt at the time of execu- 
tion. However nothing of this was diſcovered while 
Lyſander lived. 1 8 N 

He died before Aggſlaus returned out of Ala, after 
having embarked his country in a war againſt the Bæo- 
ans, or rather involved all Greece in it; for the thing 
1s related both ways, ſome laying the blame upon him, 
others upon the Thehans ; and others charge them both. 
with it. (7) To the Thebans it is objected that they 
overturned the altar, and prophaned the ſacrifice Age- 
ſlaus was offering in the town of Aulis, and that (8) 
Androclidas and Amphitheus having been corrupted — 
when Tr hrau/tes perceived Age. to be diſtributed among the ſeve- 


laus, who had conceived a tho- 
rough contempt for the King of 
Pia, had no thoughts of quit- 
ing Aſia, but on the contrary was 
n great hopes of ſurprizing the 
Prince, he was at a loſs what courſe 
to take in that extremity, and af- 
ter he had thoroughly conſidered 
ot it, reſolved to ſend Timocra- 


i the Rhodian with fifty talents 


Vor. III. | 


ral governors in the cities of 
Greece; that Timocrates gave 
part thereof to Androclidas, 1/> 
menias, and Galaxidorus at Thebes, 
to Timolaus and Perianthus at Co- 
rinth, and at Argos to Cyclo, aud 
his adherents; that thereupon 
theſe cities began to cry out 
againſt the Lacedæmonians, | 
that from. thence ſprupg the com- 

5 bination 


nians this confederate war of the Grecians. They who 


U fended that the Thebans alone, of all the confederates, 


the money to Sparia But what provoked him mo 


' who was ſeized, ſhould be fined a talent; that beſides, if 


being in the leaft moleſted. Neither did they ſtop here, 


fault upon the caſtle of Phyle, and poſſeſſed himſelf of 


BY 
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the King of Perfia, they attacked the (9) Phocians, and 
laid waſte their country, to draw upon the Laced * 


make Lyſauder the author of this war, ſay he was of. 


ſhould lay claim to a tenth of the ſpoils taken from 
the Abenians at Decelea, and complain of his ſendini 


againſt the Thebans was that they ſhould be the firſt to 
furniſh the Athenians with means to deliver themſelves 
from the thirty tyrants whom he had eſtabliſhed at 
Athens, and for ſupporting of whom the Lacedemonians 
had publiſhed a decree, that thoſe who fled out of Athens 6 
ſhould be apprehended wherever they ſhould be found, and 0 
forced back into, the cily, and that whoever endeavoured h 
reſcue them ſhould be treated as enemies to Sparta, The c 
Thebans gave out a counter-order to this decree, which c 
was generous and becoming the poſterity of Herculs Ml © 
and Baccbus; for they proclaimed that every houſe and 
city in Bœotia ſhould be open and free for any Athenian that Wl 
defered protection, and that whoever did not affift a fugitive 


any one ſhould march armed through Boeotia to the relief 
of the Athenians, be ſhould find a ſafe paſſage, without 


for as their decree was hoſpitable and friendly, fo their 
actions were agreeable to it. For Thra/ibulus with 
ſeveral other fugitives was ſo far aided by them ſe- 
cretly, with money and arms, that he made an al- 


lt. 


bination of Greece againſt Sparta. with their allies, if ſome of them 
Xenophon does not name Anpbi 
theus; but Paiſanias mentions him 


with only a ſmall change in his 
name, for he calls him Amphi- 


 themis. 


- (9) This likewiſe wants a fur- 
ther explanation. Theſe men, 
eſpecially the Thebans, thus brib-. 
ed by the King of Perſa, nghtly 
judging tnat the Lacedemonians 


would not be the firſt ta break 


and raiſed great contributions 


did not begin the war by ſome 
act of hollility, perſuaded the 
Locrians to pillage a tract of 

that was in diſpute betwixt the 
Phocians and Thebans, not doubt- 
ing but the Pheciaus would im- 
mediately, by way of repriſal, 
enter Locris with an army. They 
were right in their conjeckure. 
The Phocians marehed into Loc! 


- Herevpon 
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+ Theſe were the grounds of Lyſander's reſentment 
againſt the 7 Bebans. He was naturally prone to anger, 


LYSANDER; 


and the fretfulneſs attendant on old age now. rendered 
his paſſion more violent. He therefore importuned the 
magiſtrates to employ him againſt the. Thabans; ac- 
cordingly he marched out with an army. under his 
command, and Pauſanias followed him with another. 
Pauſanias went round by Cytheron, with a deſign to 
invade Bzotia : Ly/ander paſſed through Phocis in order 
to meet him; and as he marched along he took by far- 
render the city of the Orchomenians, ſtormed Lebadia, 


and plundered it. From thence he fent letters to 
u Pauſanias, bidding him remove from Plates and make 
1 haſte to join forces with him at Haliartus, where he him- 
7 ſelf would certainly meet him by break of day. Theſe 


letters fell into the hands of the enemy, the meſ- 
ſenger having been taken by ſome of the Theban 


e 
0 ſcouts. Upon opening them they entruſted their 
1 city with the Athenians, who were come to their aſſiſt- 

ance; then ſallying out at the firſt watch they arrived 
* e Haliartus, and put part of their forces into the 
/ city, juſt before Ly/ander was come up with his. Zy- 
7 Werder had at Grit reſolved to pitch his tents upon 
5 the ſide of an hill, and wait for Pauſanias; but day 


drawing on he grew impatient, and led his ſoldiers 
in a direct line along the road to the walls of 
tne city. Ap . i 
There is a fountain called (1) Ciſſuſa, in which, they 
0 lay, Bacchus was waſhed immediately after his birth; 
p for the water appears like wine, is of a bright colour, 


2m berents perſuaded the Thebans to 
me march to the aſſiſtance of the 


nd Rtely invaded Phocts, and ravaged 
he Witte country. The Phocians ſent 
dt. or ſaccours to Sparta, declaring 


lat they had not un the war, 
| bat that they had been forced to 
©) enter into the territories of the 


re Loryians in their own defence ; 
% ad the Lacedemonians very rea- 
NS, | | | O 2 


Hereupon Hudveckiles and his ads 


Lxrians The Thebans immedi- 


dily laid hold of this occaſion to 


declare war againſt the Thebans. 
(.) 4 have not read in any 


other author of a fountain near 


Haliartus called Cifſuſas Puuſa- 


nias mentions the fountain 774. 


pbuſa, which he places fifty fur- 
longs from that city. It is the 
ſame with that which 20 calls 
Tilphoſa, under mount 71 in 
—— — of 2 9 | 
This paſſage in Plutarch ought 

| | Pr oba- 


1 
ö 
ö 
| 
y 
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by chaſing them too raſhly into craggy and dangerous 
places. Theſe three hundred had been ſuſpected: of 


about the ſame time Thraſybulus was arrived with a 


dead, but the more aged among the Spartens in the 


probably to be corrected by thoſe Feat, which he ſays does 10 
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and a pleaſant taſte. Not far off grow the Cretan (i 
canes, of which javelins are made, by which the Haj: 


artians gueſs Rhadamanthus dwelt there, and the rather 
becauſe his ſepulchre too, which they call Alea, is ſeen 


in this place. The monument of Alcmena is hard by, 
where they pretend ſhe was buried; and: they ſay that 
after Amphitryon's death ſhe married Rhadamantbus. It 


was hereabout that thoſe Thebans, who had not entred 


Haliartus were placed, having the city on their lf 
hand; and from hence they fell upon the enemy' 
rear. In the mean time, thoſe within the city drew 
up in order of battle together with the Haliartians, and 
for ſome time remained quiet; but as ſoon as H. 


ſander appeared with his van-guard before the. gates, 


they ruſhed out, killed him, and a ſoothſayer that at- 
tended him, with ſome few more; for the greater par 
made their eſcape to the main army, but the Theban 
purſued them ſo cloſely that they all ſoon diſperſed 
and fled to the hills. A thouſand of them were killed 
in this purſuit, and three hundred of the Tbebans fell 


correſponding with the Lacedæmonians, which made 
them ſo raſn and deſperate ; they being reſolved to 
wipe off this diſgrace, though with the loſs of: their 
lives. The news of this defeat came to Pauſanias, in 
his march from Platææ to Theſpiæ. He preſently: put his 
army in order, and marched towards Haliartus, where 


party cf the Athenians under his command. Paꝛuſanias 
would . have articled with them upon terms for the 


army could not think of it; they murmured at it 
among themſelves, and ar laſt went all together to tbe 
King, telling him Lyſander's Say vas not to be redeemed 
by conditions, but by arms that if they conquered, * 


in Pauſanias and Stral o. ouly ſignify the bottom of the 
(2) This paſſage confirms H. y. iron at the end of the pike, which 
clius's explication of the word they fix into the ground, ase. 
. * | 715 
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might then carry it off honourably ; if they happened to be 
overcome themſelves, it would however be glorious to die 
upon the ſpot with their commander. Pauſanias, however, 
{aw it was too difficult a matter to conquer the The- 
bans, who were juſt now fluſhed with victory; beſides, 
if this could have been done, the body lay fo near the 
walls, that it could not eaſily be borne off without a 
truce ; he therefore immediately diſpatched an herald, 
obtained a treaty, carried off the dead, and retired 
with his army. As ſoon as they had paſſed the con- 
fines of Bæotia they interred Ly/ander in the territories of 
the Panopæans, the friends and confederates of the 
Spartans, His monument is ſtill to be ſeen in the 
road from Delphi to Cheronea, where the Lacedemonians 
for ſome time took up their quarters. While they 
ſaid there, one of the Pbocians giving an account of 
the battle to a friend of his who had not been pre- 
ſent at it, ſaid, The enemy fell upon them, after Lyſan- 
der had paſſed Hoplites. A Spartan, Lyſander's friend, 
that ſtood by, aſked him what he meant by Hoplites, 
for he had never heard of the name before. J mean 
the place, ſaid the Phocian, where the enemy cut off, our 
van-guard ; the river that runs under the walls of the city 
is called Hoplites. The Spartan immediately wept, 
and broke out into this expreſſion, How unavoidable are 
the decrees of fate! For it ſeems the Oracle had pro- 
nounced theſe verſes to Lyſanderz 1 


Hoplites' roaring torrent fly, 
Nor leſs the earth- born dragon fear; 
Inevitable fate is nigh cd 
When he attacks thee in the rear. 


Some indeed ſay, Hoplites does not run to Haliartus, 
but is a river near Coronea, which mixed with the river 
Phliarus paſſes along to that city. It was formerly 
called Hoplias, but now it is known by the name of 

oy „ i On 
T9, but likewiſe the wood of the Romans in the war againſt; Per- 
pike, and of the javelin too. ſexs, and that it ſtood near a lake, 
Strabo, ſpeaking of Haliartus, or marſhy pool, which produced 


tells us it was deſtrayed by the canes, or reeds, not for Making. 
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None The perſon who killed Lyſander was an of, 


ficer of Haliartus, called Neochoras, and bore a dragon 


in his ſhield, and it is probable that this was the um 


ſignified by the Oracle. 
It is reported, that during the at war, * 


Thebans alſo received an Oracle from Apollo Iſmenins, 


which fareto!d the battle at (3) Delium, and this at Ha. 
liartus, though this e 65 years after. The 
Oracle runs thus: 


Avoid, when eager in the chaſe » au run. 
The confines where the ſavage 255 is found; 
Let caution check your haſty fleps, and ſhun 
That den of foxes the Orchalian ground. 


The country about Delium he calls the confines, when 
Bæotis borders upon Attica ; by the Orchalian ground, 
is meant a hill now called Hlopecus, (4) on that fide of 
Helicon which looks towards Haliartas. . 

The Lacedæmonians looked upon Pauſanias's proceed- 
ings as ſo diſhonourable to a Spartan General, that they 


would have tried him for his life ; but he not ven- 
turing to appear, fled to Tegea, where he devoted bim. 


ſelf to a recluſe life in the temple of Minerva. 

_ Tyſanger's poverty, which was diſcovered at his 
death, made his virtue more admired, when it appeared 
that notwithſtanding he had ſo much wealth at his 
command, and ſuch abſolute authority over ſo many 
Cities, he had not at all encreaſed the wealth of his 
own family. This is obſerved by Theopompus, whom 
we may ſooner believe when he commends, than when 
he finds fault, for he is more apt to diſcommend than 

| -—— 0 


of javelins, as Plutarch ſays here, and twenty-two years before the 
but pipes or flutes. And we ſhall birth of Chriſt; and the battle 
find a "paſſage in the life of at Haliartus where Landen Wis 


Sylla, wherein Plutarch (peaks in killed, was fought in the ſecond 

the ſame manner with Srrabo. year of the ninety-fixth Olym- 
(3) The battle of Delium, in piad, three hundred and ninety- 

which the Athenians were de- three years befare the Incarnd- 

feated þy the Thebans, happened tion. 

in the firſt, year of the eighty- (4) It was called Ahpecus, be- 


| Elnth Olym piad, four hundred cavſe it abounded with foxes. 


(1) This 


jy, 2 tro 
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to praiſe. Epborus ſays, that upon ſome diſpute after- 
wards between the confederates with Sparta, when Ly- 
ſander's writings were to be examined, Agęſilaus was 
ordered to make the ſearch, who found a diſcourſe of 
Lyſander's concerning the government, where he en- 
deavoured to ſhow how advantageous it would be to 
the. commonwealth, if the right of ſucceſſion, which 
the family of the Eurytiontidæ and Agiade pretended to, 
was broke, and the kingdom made elective ; this dif- 
courſe Age/ilaus deſigned to publiſh, and diſcover by 
that means to the people the real character of Lyſander. 
But Lacraditas, a wiſe man, and at that time preſident . 
of the Ephori, prevented him, telling him, It would be 
diſhonourable to diſturb Lyſander now at peace in his 
grave; and that be ought rather to bury that diſcourſe with 
him, fince it was written in a very artful and perſuaſive 
manner. f ä 2 EY 8 | | 

The Spartans beſtowed many honours on him after 
his death, amongft which this was none of the leaſt ; 
there were ſome who had engaged themſelves to Ly- 
ſander's daughters, while they thought him rich; but when 
they ſaw how poor and honeſt he died, they broke off the 
contract. Theſe, in reſpect to Ly/ander's memory, the 
Partans ſeverely fined : for there was, it ſeems, in Sparta 
a law which puniſhed as well thoſe that broke off, or 
deferred a promiſed marriage, as thoſe who engaged 
in an ill one; and this law was levelled at thoſe chiefly 
who endeavoured to marry into tich, rather than good 
families. Thus we Have faithfully related all the re- 
markable paſfages we. could gather relating to the life 


Ucius Cornelius Sylla was deſcended of a Patrician 
or noble family. They ſay that one of his an- 
- ceſtors, called Ryfinns, kid been Conſul, but that 
this honour rendered the diſgrace which he ſuffered more 
remarkable (1); for being Land poſſeſſed. contrary to 
the law of more than ten pounds weight of plate, he 
was expelled the ſenate. To this was owing the obſcu- 
rity in which his poſterity lived for a long time after. 
Hlla himſelf was born to a ſcanty fortune. In his 
younger days he dwelt in hired lodgings, for which he 
paid but a very ſmall rate, ſo that afterwards he was 
| upbraided 
(1) This was P. Cornelius Rufi- ſecond thirteen years after. He 
aus, who indeed had been twice was expelled the ſenate two years 
Conſul. The firſt time was in after his ſecond Conſulſhip, when 
the year of Rome 463, and the Q. Fabricius Luſcinus, and C. - 
| 1 mi 
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ſinus, 


/ 
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upbraided as one who was grown too wealthy for a pe 4 
ſon of his extraction. For as he was one day boaſting 
in very high terms of his exploits in Libya, a perſon of 


great character made anſwer; And how canſt thou be an 


honeſt man, who though thou haſt nothing left thee by thy 
father, art now maſter of ſuch large poſſeſſions? For 
though in the days of Hlla men were degenerated from 
that innocence and integrity for which the preceding 
ages had been renowned, and were addicted to luxury” 
and expence, yet it was even then as great a reproach 
to a man not to have perſevered in the poverty of his 
anceſtors, as to have ſquandered a large eſtate. And 
afterwards when he was become abſolute, and had pro- 


ſcribed and murdered a great number of perſons, the 


ſon of a man who had been enfranchiſed, having been 
condemned to be thrown headlong from the Tarpeian 
rock, for concealing: a friend of his that was in the 
proſcription, upbraided Hyla for dealing ſo ſeverely by 
an old acquaintance, recounting how they had lived 
long together under the ſame roof, where he paid two 
thouſand ſeſterces for the upper apartment, and Syllz 
three thouſand for that under him; ſo that the difference 
between their fortunes then was no more than one thou- 
ſand ſeſterces, which is equal to two hundred and fifty 
Attick drachmas. And thus much of his original. 

As for his face, and the ſhape of his body, they may 
be judged of from his ſtatues, only his eyes could not 
be repreſented by them. They were of a lively blue, 
fierce and menacing, and were rendered ſtill more fo 
by his complexion. For his face was full of red fiery 
pimples, intermixt here and there with ſpots of white. 
Hence, ſome ſay, he was ſurnamed Sy (2), in allu- 
ſion to which an Athenian droll ridiculed him in this 


N,, : 


Sylla's 4 mulberry frew'd o'er with meal. 


nilius Papus were cenſors. Vel. (2) Sil or Hl, is a yellow kind 


lius Paterculus tells us Sylla was of earth which when burnt be- 
the ſixth in deſcent from this Ru- comes red. Hence Sy/laceus . color 
nan? in Vitruvius ſignifies purple. 

| (3) The 
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application, lay neglected. At hours of refreſhment 


For his ambaſſadors having made their eſcape out of 


Nor is it improper to mention ſuch remarks as theſe, 
in deſcribing a perſon, who by nature was ſo addicted 
to raillery, that in his youthful obſcurer years he would 
converſe freely with mimicks and jeſters, and accom- 
pany them in all their debauches. And, when he was 
in the height of his power, he would often fend for the 
moſt impudent ſtage- players and lewd buffoons of the 
town, to drink with them, and contend. in licen tious 
wit, without any regard to his age, or the dignity of 
his place; fo that many times affairs of the greateſt 
importance, which required his whole Ea and 


it was not in Hlla's nature to admit of any thing 
that was ſerious, and though at other times he was 
a man of buſineſs, and auſtere of countenance, yet 
tered, upon drinking and mirth, that he put himſelf 
upon a level with thoſe minſtrels, buffoons, and dancers, 
whe governed him juſt as they pleaſed. To this diſſolute 
converſation and company was owing that contagion of 
Hbertiniſm which always ſtuck cloſe to him, that pro- 
penſity to libiqinous deſires, which never left him even 
when he was ſtricken in years. In his youth he fell in 


love with Merrobius a player, and preſerved that infam- 


woman called Nicapolis, who though ſhe was a common 
itute, yet was very wealthy, and was ſo taken with 


| his addreſs, and the gracefulneis of his yourh, that ſhe 


became paſſionately fond of him, and when ſhe died 
ft him her heir; he likewiſe inherited the eſtate of his 
mother-in-law, who loved him as her own. ſan. By 


theſe additions to his fortune he became conſiderably 


He was choſen Quæſtor to Marius in his firſt Conſul- 


| hip, and attended him into Africa in the war againſt 


Fugurtha. When he was arrived in the camp he ſoon 
acquired a great reputation on many accounts; and 
having made a right uſe of a favourable opportunity, 
he gained the friendſhip of Boccbus King of Numidia, 


the 
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the hands of ſome Numidian robbers, Syla entertained 
them, treated them with much kindneſs and genero- 
fry, diſmiſſed them with handſome preſents, and ſent 
them on their journey under the protection of a guard 
of ſoldiers, : | 
Bacchus had hated and feared his ſon-in-law Fugurtha. 
That Prince was then in the court of Bocchus, whither 
aſter his defeat he had betaken himſelf for protection. 
Bocchus being reſolved to betray him, ſent for Hilla, 
chuſing rather to let him ſeize him, than to deliver 
him up himſelf. Sylla having firſt communicated the 
ſecret to Marius, marched with a ſmall force, and threw - 
himſelf into imminent danger; for confiding in a bar- 
barian, and one who had * unfaithful to his own 
relations, he out of deſire to apprehend another man's 
perſon, ſurrendered of his own. Bocchus, having both 
of them now in his power, was. neceſſitated to betray 
the one or the other, and after a long debate with him- 
elf, at laſt reſolved on his ſirſt deſign, and gave up 
7ugurtha into the hands of Hs. 
Marius indeed triumphed for this action, but his 
enemies aſcribed the whole glory of it to Hylla, which 
he inwardly reſented, eſpecially when Hula, who was 
naturally vain-glorious, and ſaw himſelf advanced on 
2 ſudden from a private condition to fuch a high degree 
of honour and eſteem in the world, was ſo overcome 
with vanity and'ambition, that: he cauſed a: repreſenta- 
tion of this adventure to be engraved on a ſignet with 
which he ever after conſtantly. ſealed his letters. The 
device was Bocchus ſurrendering Jugurtha, and Sylla tak · 
ing him into cuſtody. This touched Marius to the 
quick; however judging Hlla to be too inconſiderable a 
perſon to he envied by him, he continued ſtill to em- p 
ploy him in the army, making him one of his lieute- 
nants in his ſecond Conſulſhip, and in his third he made 
him a military tribune, In theſe poſts Sylla performed 
many ſignal ſervices ; for when he was lieutenant, - he 
took Copillus, chief of the TeFoſages, priſoner; and 
when he was tribune, he prevailed upon the Mar/ians, 
a great and warlike people, to become friends and con- 
= federates 
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federates of the Romans. But when he perceived Mariy 
began to be jealous of him, and would no longer afford 
him opportunities of action, but rather oppoſed his ad. 
vancement, he applied himſelf to Catulus, Marins's col. 
legue in the Conſulſhip. alles 
This Catulus was a good man, but wanted that vigour 
and activity which is neceſſary in a military commander; 
he therefore in affairs of difficulty employed Sylla, whoſe 
power and reputation by this means greatly encreaſed. 
He ſubdued molt of the barbarians that inhabited the 
Alps; and in a time of ſcarcity, he undertook to furniſh 
the army with proviſions, and brought in ſuch ſtores 
as were not only fully ſufficient for the forces under Ca. 
tulus, but the ſurplus ſerved to ſupply thoſe commanded 
by Marius. i 67 SHE. oo ad rats 
This, as he tells us himſelf, exaſperated Marius till 
the more againſt him. So ſlight and frivolous was the 
firſt beginning of that enmity between them, which 
afterwards produced fuch implacable animoſities and 
ſeditions among the Romans, and ſuch ſlaughter of fel- 
low-citizens, and ended at laſt in an abſolute tyranny, 
and in the confuſion of the whole ſtate. This proves 
Euripides to have been a wiſe man, and well ſkilled in 
the diſtempers of ſtates, when he forewarned men (3) to 
beware of ambition, as the moſt deſtructive and perni- 
cious Goddeſs to thoſe who conſult her. 
Sylla by this time thinking that the reputation of his 
arms abroad was ſufficient to entitle him to a ſhare in 
the civil adminiſtration, betook himſelf immediately 
from the camp to the aſſembly, and was a candidate for 
the Pretorſhip, but loſt it. This diſappointment he 
_ wholly aſcribed to the people; for he ſays himſelf that 
they knowing his intimacy with King Bocchus, and for 
that reaſon expecting, that if he was made A&dile be- 
fore his Pretorſhip, he would gratify them with mag- 
nificent entertainments of hunting and combats of L- 
San wild beaſts, choſe other prætors, on Face to 
| | „„ +, WCC 


(3) The paſſage alluded to here (4) This cannot be underſtood 


by Plutarch is in the Phæniſſæ, of Caius Julius Cæſar, who wi 
r but four years old when _ was 
| : rætor. 


muſt undoubtedly be Sui Julius after Sylla's Prætorſhip. 
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farce him on the Ædileſhip. The vanity of this pre- 
text was ſufficiently proved by matter of fact. For the 
year following, partly by flattering the people, and 
partly by money, he got himſelf elected Prætor. This 


made (4) Cæſar reply one day with a ſmile, when Hula 


was reprimanding him, and threatning to make uſe of 
his own: authority againſt him, Thou doſt well to call it 
thy own, for thou baſt bought it, At the expiration of 
his Pretorſhip he was ſent over into Capadocia, under 
pretence of re-eſtabliſhing Ariobarzanes in his kingdom, 
but in reality to give a check to the growing power of 
Mithridates, who had enlarged his dominions by new 
conqueſts and acquiſitions equal to his paternal inherit: 
ance. He carried with him few troops out of 1taly, 
but found the allies very ready to ſupply him; ſo that 
having defeated a great body of the Cappadocians, and a 


ſtill greater of the Armenians, who came to their aſſiſt- 


ance, he diſplaced Gordius, and confirmed Ariobarzants 
in the nga. -- in we, / x75] 
During his ſtay on the banks of the Eupbrates, Oro- 


 bazus, a Parthian came to him in quality of Ambaſſador 


from King Arſaces. There had as yet been no corre- 
ſpondence berween the two nations. And this we may 
lay to the account of Hlla's felicity, that he ſhould-be 
the firſt Roman to whom the Parthians addreſſed them- 
ſelves for alliance and friendſhip. At the time of au- 
dience, having ordered three chairs to be ſet, one for 


 criobarzanes, one for Crobazus, and a third for himſelf, 


he placed himſelf in the midſt; for which the King of 
Parthia afterwards put Orobazus to death. Some peo- 
ple commended $Sy/l/a for his lofty behaviour towards 
the barbarians: others accuſed him of arrogance and 
unſeaſonable ambition. It is reported, that a certain 
Chalcidien, of Orobazus's retinue, looking S in the 
face, and obſerving attentively the different changes of 
his mind and motions of his body, according to the 
rules of his art, declared, That it wwas impoſſible for 
bin mot to be hereafter the greateſt of men, and tha 


Prætor. The perſon meant here Cæſar, who was Conſul four years 


* 


(5) This 


afterwards accompliſhed any 
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it was firange that be could be content not to be ſy al. 


At his return Cenſorinus accuſed him of extortion, 
for drawing a vaſt ſum of money from a kingdom that 


was in alliance and friendſhip with the Romans. How. 


ever, Cenſorinus did not bring it to a trial, but let fal 


his accuſation. The quarrel between $Syl/a and Mariu 


n to break out afreſh, receiving new life from the 
officiouſneſs of Bocchus, who to pleaſe the people of 


Rome, and ingratiate himſelf with Hylla, cauſed ſeveral 


images of victory to be erected in the capitol, and near 
them the figure of Jugurtba as he was ſurrendered by 
him into the hands of Sy//a, Marius impatient of this 
affront reſolved to pull them down, and Syl/a's friends 


5 were prepared to hinder it; ſo that the city would have 


been brought into the utmoſt confuſion, had not the 

confederate war, which lay long a ſmothering, blazed 

forth at laſt, and prevented the ſedition. + #59 
In the courſe of this war, which was, great in itſelf, 


and diverſified with many remarkable events, and 
which brought many misfortunes and extreme dan- 
gers upon the Romans, Marius made it appear that mi- 


litary virtue is of no conſequence unleſs accompanied 


with a ſtrong and vigorous conſtitution : whereas Sylla 


on the other hand having performed many great ex- 
ploits, was eſteemed by the citizens a great commander, 
by his friends the greateſt, and even by his enemies 
the moſt fortunate. However he did not 'behave on 
that occaſion like Timotheus the ſon of Conon the Athe- 
nian, who when his enemies attributed all his ſucceſs 


to fortune, and had pictured him afleep, with Fortune 
by his fide, caſting her nets over cities, and catching 


them for him, was highly incenſed, and complained 
that he was robbed. of the glory due to his actions. 
And upon his return once from an expedition wherein 
he had been ſucceſsful, he ſaid publickly to the people, 
In this, at leaſt, O Athenians, fortune has no ſhare, This 
preſumption of Timotheus ſo offended the Goddeſs that 
from that time ſhe was Cy enemy; and he never 
thing great, but was 
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baffled in all his undertakings; ſo that in the end 
he fell into diſcredit with the people, and was ba- 
niſned. 1 * 

Ha took a quite contrary courſe. He did not only 
ſuffer others to extol his good fortune, but he himſelf 
joined with them in magnifying his actions and aſcrib- 
ing them to the immediate influence of that Deity ; but 
whether this was done out of vanity, or whether he was 
really in earneſt, is a queſtion. _ He tells us himſelf in 
his memoirs, #hat of all his attions, thoſe which he bad 
been forced to execute in a quite different manner from what 
had been at firſt projefted; and on which he had adventured 
ma ſudden, bad been always more ſucceſsful than thoſe 
which had been undertaken upon the matureſt deliberation. 
Beſide this he confeſles, That he was horn for fortune 
rather than war, by which it is plain he attributes more 
to fortune than valour. In ſhort he makes himſelf en- 
tirely the creature of fortune, accounting even the una · 
nimity that ſubſiſted between him and Meteilus, a man 
of equal authority with himſelf, and afterwards his 
father-in-law, as a bleſſing from heaven. For expect- 
ing to find him a turbulent man in office, he found him 
on the contrary a quiet and obliging collegue. In thoſe 
memoirs of his which he dedicated to Lucullus, he ad- 


moniſhes him to eſteem nothing more certain than 


what the Gods ſhould advertiſe him of in a viſion by 
nicht, He further tells us, that at a time when he was 
ſent at the head of an army againſt the confederates, 
the earth opened on a ſudden near a place called La- 
verna, from whence iſſued a great deal of fire, and 4 
lame ſhooting up to the heavens, and that the footh- 
ayers being conſulted thereupon returned for anſwer, 
That a perſon of uncommon courage and beauty ſhould take 
the reins of government into his hands, and ſuppreſs the 
tumults and ſeditions with which Rome was at that time 
ogttated. Sylla ſaid, that he was that man of uncom- 
mon courage and beauty. For as to his beauty that 
was evident from the golden colour of his hair; and 
4 to his courage, he thought he might without ſhame 
proclaim it openly, after fo many great and glorious 
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actions. And thus much concerning . opinion 'of 


the Gods. 


As to the reſt of hin character, be was irregular 


and inconſiſtent; very rapacious, but ſtill more liberal; 


in promoting or diſgracing whom he pleaſed, alike un- 


accountable ; cringing to thoſe he ſtood in need of, and 


trampling on them who ſtood in need of him; ſo that 


it was hard to tell, whether his nature had more in it 


of diſdain or artery. He was ſo unequal in inflicting 
puniſhments, that he would ſometimes. put men to 2 
cruel death upon the lighteſt grounds, and ſometimes 


ſhow no reſentment againſt the greateſt crimes; he 
would receive into favour the moſt heinous offenders 


upon eaſy terms, but ſmall and inconſiderable offences 
he would puniſh with death, and confiſcation of goods. 
It ſeems probable from hence, that he was really of a 
violent, cruel and revengeful nature, but that he could 
check his diſpoſition. when his intereſt required it. In 
this very confederate-war, when the ſoldiers with ſtones 
and clubs had killed Albinus a chief commander, and 
his own lieutenant, he entirely neglected to puniſh the 
rpetrators of this murder; nay he took occaſion from 
thence to boaſt that he ſhould hereafter have the ſoldiers 
more under command, and more enterpr izing, as they 


would be ſollicitous to expiate their crime by their va- 
lour; nor was he in the leaſt concerned at the reproaches 
to which he was expoſed for that omiſſion; but employ- 
ing all his thoughts how to cruſh Marius, and ſeeing the 
confederate- war almoſt at an end, he did all he could 


to recommend himſelf to the army, as a means of 
declared General of the forces againſt Mitbridatts. - 
At his return to Rome he was choſen Conſul oith 
Quintus Pompeius, in the fiftieth year of his age, and 
made an advantageous alliance the ſame year, by mar- 
rying Cæcilia, the daughter of Metellus the High- prieſt. 
The common people made ſatirical ſongs on this wed- 
ding, and many of the nobility were diſguſted: at it, 


eſteem! ng him, as Livy writes, unworthy of ſuch a wife, 
whom before they thought worthy ofa Conſulſhip. This 


was not his only wife, tor firit in his younger days he 
ü marrie 
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married Ia, by whom he had a daughter, after her 
lia, and then Cælia, whom he diſmifſed on account 
of her barrenneſs; however, when he parted with her he 
paid her great reſpect, expreſſed his high opinion of her 


character, and gave her many preſents, But as in a 


very few days after he eſpouſed Melella, fo precipitate a 
match made it believed that barrenneſs was not the real 
cauſe for which Cælia had been divorced, As for Me- 
ella, he loved and honoured her as long as he lived; 
and ſhe was known to have ſo great an intereſt with 
him, that at a time when the people were delirous to 
have thoſe of Marius's faction recalled, who had been 


baniſhed, and Hlla refuſed to conſent, they all unanim- 


ouſly called out upon. Mere/la, deſiring her to intercede 
for them. And after he had made himſelf mafter of 
Athens, it is thought he created the city more —_ 
than he - would otherwiſe have' done, becauſe ſome 


| the citizens during the fiege had among other inſults 


which they uttered from the walls, ſpoken with indig- 
nity of Metella. But of this more hereafter. 
Ha being now Conſul, thought the dignity of that 
office a trifle, in compariſon. of his future views and 
expectations. He longed impatiently for the chief 
command in the war againſt Mitbridates; but in this he 
vas oppoſed by Marius, who out of an exceſſive ambi- 
tion and deſire of fame, thoſe never-dying paſſons, _. 
though his body was feeble, and inſufficient tor the fer= _ 
vice by reaſon of his age, yet ſtill thirſted after foreign. 
wars and expeditions ; and watching his time whilſt | 
da was gone to the camp, to ſettle ſome affairs which” 
were left unfiniſhed, he ſat brooding at home, and at laſt 
hatched that execrable ſedition, which wrought more 
miſchief to Rome, than ſhe had received from all her 
former wars put together. This the Gods had foretold 
dy many ſigns and prodigies. For a flame broke forth 


its own accord from the ſtaves of their enſigns, which 2 


vas hard to be'extinguiſhed. - Three ravens brought 
heir young into one of the ſtreets of Rome, and devoured 
em in publick view, carrying the fragments back 
Hin to their neſts. Soma mic having — the 
Tor. HII... ns 


Ire 
conſecrated gold in one of the temples, the keepers of 
that temple caught one of them (a female) in a trap, 
where ſhe brought forth five young ones, and eat up 
three of them. But what was moſt aftoniſhing, one day 
in a calm and clear ſky was heard the ſound of a trum- 
pet, ſo loud, ſhrill and doleful, that it ſtruck terror and 

amazement into the hearts of the people. The Hetryſ: 
can ſages affirm.ed, that this prodigy betokened the ap- 
proach of a new age, and a revolution of the whole uni- 
verſe. For according to them, there are to be in all 
eight ages or generations of men, all differing one from 
the other in their cuſtoms and manner of life; that to 
each of theſe God has allotted a certain meaſure of time, 
determined by the circuit of the great year; that when 
one age is almoſt expired, and another approaches, 
the heavens or the earth give notice of it by ſeme won- 
derful tokens ; ſo that they who have carefully ſtudied 
theſe things, find that at certain periods a generation 
of men ariſes, differing in cuſtoms, and manners, and 
more or leſs regarded by the Gods than the preceding, 

They add, that among other mighty changes which 

happen in this ſucceflion of ages, or generations, that 
which attends the art of divination is not the leaſt ob- 
fervable; that it is highly eſteemed in one age, and 
ſueceeds in all its predictions, which are ſupported by 
clear and evident tokens ſent from above; and that in 
another it is deſpiſed, and vilified, founding its pre- WW ; 
dictions not upon the certainty of ſcience, but form- .. 
ing them. at random and by conjecture, and having 2 
very obſcure and imperfect view of futurity. This was 
the: myrhology of the Tuſcan ſages, who were thought 
to be more knowing than all others. Whilſt the ſenate 
was aſſembled in the temple of Bellona to conſult the 
diviners upon theſe prodigies, a ſparrow came flying in 

before them all, with a graſhopper in her mouth; and 

dividing it into two parts, one of them ſhe let fall, and 
flew away with the other. Upon this the diviners de- 
clared that they apprehended a dangerous ſedition, 
which would break out between the-inhabitants of the 
city, and thoſe dwelling in the oountry; for, faid * 
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the citizens are noiſy and clamorous, like the graſhop- 
per, whereas the country people keep at home, anc 
never come to Rome, but upon days of aſſembly, as 
, LSE be 
About this time Marius aſſociated with the tribune 
Sulpitius, a man ſecond to none in the moſt atrocious 
villanies z ſo that we are not to enquire what other vil- 
lains he excelled in wickedneſs, (for he excelled them 
all) but wherein he outdid himſelf, He was a com- 
pound of cruelty, impudence and avarice, all which he 
exerciſed to that degree, that he committed the moſt 
criminal and enormous actions without the leaſt heſita- 
tion or reluctance. He ſold by publick auction the 
Roman freedom to ſoreigners and the ſons of enfran< 
chiſed perſons, telling out the purchaſe- money on 
counters erected for that purpoſe in the Forum. He 
kept three thouſand ſwordmen. in conſtant pay, and 
had always about him a company of young gentlemen 
of the Equeſtrian order, ready on all occaſions to exe- 
cute his commands, whom he ſtiled his Autiſenatorias 
band. He had cauſed a law to be enacted, that no ſe- 
nator ſhould contract a debt of above two thouſand 
drachmas; but he himſelf after his deceaſe was found 
indebted three millions. This was the man whom M- 
nus let in upon the commonwealth ; and as his only 
method of tranſacting publick affairs was by violence 
and arms, he made ſeveral ordinances of dangerous 
conſequence, and amongſt the reſt, that which gave to 
Merius the conduct of the Mitbridatict war. Upon 
this the conſuls decreed a ceſſation of all publick buli- 
neſs; but as they were one day holding an aſſembly of 
the people near the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, he let 
looſe his Antiſenatorian band upon them, and amongſt 
many others ſlew the young ſon of Pompey the Conſul, in 
the Forum, Pompey himſelf hardly eſcaping in the crowd. 
But $a being cloſely purſued into the houſe of Marius, 
vas brought back into the Forwm, and forced to diſ- 
ſalve the order for a ceſſation from huſineſs. Sulpitius then 


(5) The original is obſcure in this place, ; 4 was : a 
P 2 ce) This 
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depoſed Pompey; however he continued Sylla in his 
Conſulfhip, at the ſame time confirming to Marius the 
chief command in the war againſt Mithridates. 


Immediately upon this two military tribunes were 


diſpatched to Nola, to take the charge of Sy/la's army, 
and reſign it to Marius. But Hlla got firſt to the camp; 


and the ſoldiers having heard what, errand the tribunes 


were fent upon, immediately ſtoned them. Marius in 


requital put the friends of lla in the city to.the ſword, 


and plundered their houſes. The people were all in 
commotion, hurrying to and fro, ſome from the camp 
to the city, others from the city to the camp. The 
ſenate was now no Tonger maſter of itſelf, but was wholly 
governed by the dictates of Marius and Sulpitius ; where- 


fore being informed that Syl/a was advancing at the 


head: of his troops towards the city, they, ſent two of 
their prætors, Brutus and Servilius, to forbid: his nearer 
approach. They having delivered their meſſage to 
Syllz in too haughty a manner, the ſoldiers had ile e 
have flain them in their firſt tranſports; however, after 
breaking their rods, ſtriꝑping them of their purple 
robes, and treating them in other reſꝑects with great 
indignity, they diſmiſſed them. o © . 


When the Romans ſaw them return in that condition 
without their enſigns of authority, they were in. the ut- 
moſt conſternation ; they ſaw the ſtorm ready to break, 
and that a ſedition was'unavoidable.. Marius put Him- 
ſelf in readineſs to repel force by force, and Sylla with 
his collegue Pompey marched at the head of ſix compleat 
legions from Nola. His ſoldiers were impatient to ad- 


vance directly to Rome; but he was Himſelf wavering 


and undetermined, fearing the event of ſo hazardous an 
enterprize. As he was ſacrificing, Peſbumius the ſooth- 
ſayer having inſpected the entrails, ſtretched forth both 
his hands to Sylla, and required to be bound and kept 


in cuſtody tilkthe battle was over, voluntarily ſubmitting 


4 | PO... 
(6) This place muſt neceſſarily the word Has been corrupted, and 
have been between Nola, and that inftead of Ineſrag it ought to 
Rome. But as it is a place un- be read Ilixla;, for Pidæ was an 


eee inn or eee, 
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kimſelf to the ſevereſt puniſhment, if Sy/la's expectati- 
ons were not immediately ' crowned with ſucceſs. It is 
ſaid that there appeared to Sy/la in a dream that God- 
deſs, whom the Romans learned to worſhip from the 
Cappadocians, whether it be the Moon, Minerva, or Bel- 
na. He rhought that this Goddeſs ſtood near him, 
and delivered him a thunderbolt, that ſhe named to tim 
his enemies one by one, and bid him diſcharge it againſt 
them, and that thereupon they immediately fell and 
diſappeared. ' Encouraged by this viſion, which he re- 
lated the next morning to his collegue, he marched on to- 
wards Rome. About Picinæ () he was met by ſome am- 
baſſadors who beſought him mot to come in that hoſtile 
manner againſt the city, and aſſured him that the ſenate 
had decreed to grant him every thing that was juft and 
reaſonable. He ſeemingly ſubmitted to their requeſt, 
promiſed to encamp in that very place, and ordered the 
ground to be marked out accordingly. . 

The ambaſſadors believing him to be in earneſt re- 
turned to Rome. But as ſoon as they were gone, he 
ſent a party, under the command of Lucius Bafillis and 
Cains Mummius, to ſecure one of the gates and the wall 
on the ſide of the A/quiline hill; while he himſelf fol- 
towed with all expedition at the head of his whole army. 
Baflius having poſſeſt himſelf of the gate, and entered 
the city, the unarmed multitude got up to the tops of 
their hauſes, from whence pelting him with ſtanes and 


tiles, they made him halt, and at laſt forced kim back 


to the wall. Sylla by this time was come up, and ſee- 
ing what was done, called aloud to his men, bidding 
them ſet fire to the houſes; and he himſelf with a flam- 
ing torch in his hand led the way, and commanded his 
archers to make uſe of their fire-darts, and to let them 
fly at the tops of the houſes: this he did without the 
laſt conſideration,, being enflamed with rage, and giv- 
ing himſelf up entirely to the guidance of his paſſion z 
ie thought only of his enemies, and ſhowed no regard 
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or pity either to friends, relations, or nin j the 
which knows no 


» a 


inſtrument of his vengeance was fire, | 
diſtinction of friend or foe, of innocence or guilt. . 


In this diſpute Marius being driven into the. temple. 


of /tfa, proclaimed liberty to all the ſlaves who would 
join him; but the enemy coming on, he was over- 
powered, and fled the city. _ e 

SFylla having aſſembled the ſenate, had ſentence of 
death paſſed on Marius, and ſome few others, amongſt 
whom was Sulpitius the tribune. Sulpitius being be- 
trayed by one of his ſlaves was immediately ſeized, and 
executed. Hlla enfranchiſed the ſlave who had betrayed 
him, but at the ſame time ordered him to be .thrown 
headlong down the Tarpeian rock. As for Marius, be 
ſet a price on his head by proclamation, which was an 
action inconſiſtent both with gratitude and policy, ſince 
he himſelf had fled not long before into the houſe of 
Marius, who notwithſtanding diſmiſſed him in ſafety, 


If Marius had then given way to Sulpitius, who was for 
diſpatching Sy/la, he might now have been ſupreme and 


uncontrouled; but he choſe rather to ſpare his life, and 
releaſe him, for which Hlla when he had the ſame ad. 
vantage over him, made him a very ungrateful return, 
By theſe proceedings Slla highly offended the ſenate, 
who could not with ſafety expreſs their reſentment; but 
the diſpleaſure and indignation of the commonalty 
. itſelf plainly by their actions. For they igno- 
miniouſly rejected Nonius his nephew, and one of his 
friends called Servius, who were candidates for the Con» 
ſulſhip, and depended upon his intereſt and recom- 


mendation; and they named two others in their ſtead, 


whoſe promotion they thought would give him 'the 
greateſt uneaſineſs. Sy/la pretended to be well pleaſed 
with this, ſaying, He with joy ſaw the people by his 
means reftored to the full liberty of acting as they pleaſed. 
And to pacify the publick odium, he created Lucius 
Cinna Conſul, one of the adverſe party, having firlt 
bound him under oaths and imprecations, to be true 
to his intereſt : for Cinna aſcending the capitol. with 4 
ſtone in his hand, took à ſolemn. oath, to. which, be 
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added this imprecation, That in caſe be did not faithfully 
adhere to the intereſt of Sylla, be might be thrown out of 
the city in the ſame manner as be then threw that none our 
of bis hand; at which words he threw it on the ground 
in the preſence of many people. = © 7 
Notwithſtanding this, Cinna had uo ſooner entered 
upon his charge, but he began to undo all that had 
been done by Sy/la, againſt whom he commenced a crit 
minal ſuit, and appointed Virginius, one of the tribunes, 
to be his accuſer ; but Syla leaving him and the court 
of judicature to themſelves, ſet forward againſt Mi 
aates. 1 e 8 | FR NEWS 
About the time when Hlla ſailed with his forces from 
ay, Mithridates, who. was then at Pergames, was diſ- 
turbed by many omens and prognoſticks, among which 
was the following. It is reported that a Victory, which 
by means of a certain engine contrived by the Pergames 
nans was to deſcend with a crown in her hand and 
place it upon the head of Mitbridates at his entrance into 
the theatre, fell aſunder when it had almoſt reached his 
head, and that the crown tumbled down, and was broke 
to pieces. This prodigy extremely terrified the people; 
and greatly diſcoura el Mibridates himſelf, though his 
affairs had hitherto ſucceeded beyond expectation; for 
having wreſted {fa from the Romans, and driven Mi- 
medes and Ariobarzanes out of their kingdoms of Bithynia 
and 
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and Cappadocia, he fixed his court at Pergamus, an 

from thence conferred on his friends riches, principali- 
ties, and kingdoms. Of his two ſons, the eldeſt reigne 
peaceably in Pontus, and the territories of the Bo/Þborits; 
which were the ancient inheritance of his predeceſſors, 
and extended as far as the deſarts bordering on the lake 
Meæotis. His other ſon Ariarathes was at the head of a 
powerful army, making a conquelt of Thrace and Ma- 
cedon, whilſt his generals at the head of other forces 
were fighting vidariouſly for him in other quarters. 
Among theſe the moſt conſiderable was Arrbelaus, who 
having à large fleet under his command, was become 
abſolute at ſea, and having ſubdued the Cyclades, with 
al the other iſlands lying within the promontory of 
| = F4 Males, 
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Malea, and even Eubza itſelf, at laſt made himſelf 
+ maſter of Athens. From thence, he made his excurſ. 
ons as far as The aly, cauſing all the cities in Greece to 
revolt from the Romans, without, meeting any impedi. 
ment, till he came to Cheronea. There Brutius Sura, 
deputy to Sentius Governor of Macedon, a man of great 
abilities and undaunted courage, oppoſed himſelf to 
this impetuous torrent, which had laid waſte all Bæotia, 
and having defeated Archelaus in three engagements 
drove him out of Greece, and forced him back to ſea, 
However having received Lucullas's orders to give Place 
to Hilla, who had been appointed his ſucceſſor, he quit- 
ted Bæotia, and returned to Sentius, at a time when the 
Roman affairs ſucceeded beyond expectation under bis 
management, and Greece was ripe for a change, being 
charmed with his valour and conduct. Theſe were the 
greateſt of Brutius's exploits. oe | 
Sylla at his arrival received by ambaſlidors the ſub- 
| _— and invitations of all the cities of Greece, ex- 
| t Athens, which was forced by the tyrant Ariſtion to 
declare for the King: whereupon Silla marched thither 
with all his forces, and beſieged the Piræus, erecting 
batteries of all kinds, and trying every manner of aſſault. 
If he had waited but a little longer, he might have 
taken the upper city without any hazard, for it was re- 
| duced by famine to the laſt extremity. But being in 
haſte to return to Rome, and in daily = ar of ſome inno- 
vations there, he ſpared neither dangers, combats, nor 
expences, ſo he might but once put an end to that war; 
for beſides his other warlike preparations, he had no 
leis than ten thouſand yoke of mules daily employed 
in the ſervice of his machines, and batteries. At. laſt 
being in want of timber, (for many of his machines 
had been cruſhed by their own enormous weight, and 
as many ruined by the fire of the enemy) he ſupplicd 
himſelf. from the ſacred groves, | and cut down. the 
ſtately walks in the academy, and Lyceum, two famous 
incloſures in the ſuburbs. And as money was wanting 
for the expence of the war, he had recourſe ta the ſacred 
aud inviolable treaſ ures 1 the tem ples, and dern 
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ingly ſent. for the richeſt and moſt precious offerings 
in Epidaurus, and Olympia, He likewiſe wrote to the 
Anpbyctions aſſembled at Deipbhi, requiring them to ſend 
the treaſure of the God to him, and telling them that 
it would remain in ſafer cuſtody: with him; or if he ſhould 
he obliged to make uſe of it they might be-ſure he would re- 
turn the value when the war was ended. At the ſame 
time he ſent to Delphi one of his friends called Capbis a 
Phocean, who had orders to receive it all by weight. 
When Capbis arrived at Delphi he was loth to lay 
hands on holy things, and with tears in his eyes be- 
wailed to the Ampbictyons the neceſſity he was under. 
At that inſtant ſome among them pretended to hear the 
ſound of Apollo's lyre in the innermoſt part of the 
temple; ſo that Caphrs, either really believing it to be 
true, or elſe being deſirous to ſtrike a religious awe into 
Hlla ſent him an account of what had happened. But 
Ha, laughing at his ſimplicity returned for anſwer, That 
it was matter of wonder to him that Caphis ſhould not under- 
fand that muſick was a fign of joy, and not of anger; that 
therefore be. had nothing ito do but go boldly, and tate the 


treaſure which the Cod ſo chearfully offered bim. 


Thus all this treaſure was conveyed away, whilſt 
the greateſt part of Greece knew not of what it conſiſted; 
only there was a filver tun, which of the many Royal 


donations had till then remained untouched. This be- 


ing too weighty and cumberſome for any one carriage, 
the Ampbyctions were forced to cut it in pieces; that 
therefore was a part of the treaſure which could not be 
ſecreted. ' This made the Grecians recal to their memory 
ſometimes Titus . Flaminius, and Manius Acilius, and 


ſometimes Paulus Æmilius, of whom one having driven 


Antiochas out of Greece, and the other two overthrown 


the kings of Macedon, were ſo far from violating the 


temples, that they expreſt a high veneration for them, 
and enriched them with new donations. Thoſe indeed 
were generals duly elected according to law; they were 
leaders of men well diſciplined, and- taught to yield 
ready obedience to command; they in the: worth and 
dignity of their minds, were ſovereign princes, _— | 
| | their 
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their equipage and expence was that of private perſons; 


for they ſcorned to receive more from the publick, than 


the eſtabliſhed allowance, and thought it more ignomi. 
nious for a General to flatter his ſoldiers than fear the 


enemy; whereas the commanders of theſe times, obtain - 


ing the ſuperiority by force, not worth, and employ. 
ing their arms againſt each other, rather than againſt 
the enemy, were conſtrained to temporize in authority; 
and hiring the ſoldiers labour at the price of luxury, 
by degrees rendered their whole country mercenary, 
and became themſelves ſlaves to the vileſt of wretches, 
that they might rule over their betters. Theſe prac- 
rices expelled Marius and again brought him in againſt 
Fylla. Theſe cauſed Cinna to be the aſſaſſin of 'OFavins, 
and Fimbria of Flaccus. Syila may not unjuſtly: be faid 


to have been the chief author of all theſe evils: for he, 


in order to entice over to his party ſuch as were under 
the command of others, was profuſely bountiful to 
thoſe under his own ; ſo that what by bribing the one 
to revolt, and encouraging the other in all the exceſſes 
of luxury and intemperance, he ſoon eame to want 
money, eſpecially for the carrying on of that fiege. © - 


He had indeed an impatient reſtleſs defire to be maſ- 


ter of Athens. Whether he was led by a ſenſeleſs emu- 
lation to fight as it were againſt the fhadow' of that 
once celebrated city; or whether he was provoked at 
the bitter jeſts and ſcurrilities which the tyrant Aviſtioa 
vented daily from the walls againſt him and Mtella, 
on purpoſe to vex and gall hit 


This Ariſtion was a compound of lewdneſs and 


cruelty, the very fink of all the vicious humours and 
ill qualities of his maſter Mithridates. Thus this city, 
which had ſurvived ſo many wars, eſcaped ſo many 
tyrannies, and got the better of ſo many ſeditions, was 


now reduced to the laſt extremity by this tyrant, who 


hung upon her like a mortal and incurablediftemper. At 


the time when a Medimnus of wheat was ſeld for a thou- 


ſand drachmas, and the inhabitants were foreed to live on 
the herbs and roots which they found about the citadel, 
and even on ſodden ſhoe- leather and oil-bags, = __ 
"0 owe 
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wed in luxury and debauch, his whole employment 
- revelling and dancing (and that even 2 days 
time) and inſulting and ridiculing the enemy. In the 
mean time, he ſuffered the holy lamp of the Goddeſs ta 
expire for want of oil; and when the High-prieſteſs 
ſent to him for half a pint of wheat, he ſent her fo 
much pepper. When the prieſts and ſenators went to 
him in a body, and entreated him to have compaſlion 
on the city, and obtain a capitulation for it, he diſ- 
perſed them by a flight of arrows, At length he was 
with much difficulty perſuaded to ſend two or three of 
his drunken companions to treat with Sy; who per- 
ceiving that they offered nothing to the purpoſe, but 
only made a pompous declamation about Theſeus, Eu- 
molpus, and the exploits of the Atbertans againſt the 
Medes, replied, Tou may return, my friends, and take your. 
ſpreches back with you; I was not ſent hither by the Ro- 
mans to improve my. learning, but to chaſtiſe the rebellious. 

In the mean time news came to Sy/la, that ſome old 
men diſcourſing in the Ceramicus, were overheard to 
blame the tyrant,. for not ſecuring the wall near the 
place called Zeprachalcas, the only part which the enemy 
could eaſily attack with ſucceſs. Sy//a neglected not 
the report, but going in the night, and diſcovering the 
place to be aſſailable, immediately made the attack. 
Hu himſelf mentions in his memoirs, that Marcus Teius 
was the firſt man who ſcaled the wall, and that meet- 
ing with an adverſary, and ſtriking him on the head 
with great violence, he broke his ſword, and that not- 
withſtanding this he did nat retire but firmly maintained 


| his ground, The city was taken on that part, as the 


old men had foretold. e e 

When Slla had levelled that part of the wall which 
ſtood between the Pirean and the haly gate, he entered 
the breach about dead of night in a molt dreadful, man- 
ner, to the ſound of vaſt numbers of trumpets and cor- 
nets, and amidſt the ſhouts and menaces of a licentious 
army, let looſe to rapine and murder, and who with 
their drawn ſwords immediately diſperſed, themſelves 
through all the ſtreets, We have no account of 55 

| number 
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number of the ſlain; only from the ſpace” 
overflowed with blood, we may even now make ſome cal. 
culation of it; for to paſs by the execution done in other 
quarters of the city, the blood ſpilt in the Forum only 
covered the whole Ceramicus, as far as the gate Dipylun. 
Some ſay it forced its way through the gate, and over: 
flowed the ſuburb. But though ſo many were lain by 
the ſoldiers, yet the number of thoſe was not leſs, who 
out of pity and love to their country then at the point 
of deſtruction, flew themſelves, the beſt of the citizens 
deſpairing and dreading to ſurvive; as not expecting 
either humanity or moderation in Sy//a. At length, 
partly by the good offices of Midias and Calliphon, two 
Athenian exiles, who threw themſelves at his feet, and 
beſought him to ſpare the city, partly at the interceſſion 
of ſome ſenators who had followed his. camp, and ſe- 
conded their requeſt, and partly becauſe he had by this 


time glutted himſelf with revenge, he put a ſtop to his 


cruelty, and making honourable mention of the ancient 
Athenians, ſaid, I forgive the many for the ſake of a few, 
Ihe living for the dead. He took Athens. according to 
his own memoirs, on the kalends of March, which 
agrees exactly with the firſt of Anthefterion, which day 
the - Athenians diſtinguiſhed by many ceremonies ob- 
ferved in memory of the great. waſte and deſolation 
cauſed by a deluge, which they ſay happened about 
chat time of the year many ages before (7). 
At the taking of the town, the tyrant fled into the 
citadel, and was there beſieged by Curio, who had that 
charge committed to him. He held out a conſiderable 
time; but was at laſt forced to ſurrender for want of 
water. There ſeemed ſomething providential in this 
circumſtance; for on the very day and hour on Which 
Curio made Ariſtion his priſoner, the ſky, which till then 
had been very clear and ferene, was overcaſt on a ſud- 
den, the clouds gathered, and the rain fell in ſuch 


P 


abundance, that the citadel was overflowed, 


(7) The deluge of Ogyger, happened in Attica near ſeventeen, 
hundred years before, bs F . 
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Not long after Sola made himſelf 5 of the Pi- 
es, and burnt all the buildings there, and among 
the reſt the arſenal, which had. been built oy, Philo, and 
was a malter· piece of architecture. 

In the mean time Taxiles, Mi tkridates' 8 3 
coming down from, Thrace and Macedon, with an army 
of a hundred theuſand foot, ten thouſand horſe, and 
ninety armed chariots, ſent orders to Arebelaus to join him. 
Archelaus was at that time riding in the haven. of Muny- 
chia, with intention neither to quit the ſea, nor engage 
the Romans, but to protract the war, and cut off the ene- 
my's proviſions; which Ha perceiving, much better than 
Taxiles, decamped immediately, and quitting a country 
fv barren that it was not able to ſubſiſt an army 
even in times of peace, marched with his forces into 
Beotia. He was thought by ſome — have taken falſe 
meaſures, in leaving Attica, a rugged country, and un- 
eaſy for the cavalry to move in, for the plain and open 
fields of Bæotia, when he knew the — ſtrength 
to conſiſt moſtly in horfe and chariots. But, as was faid 
before, to avoid famine and ſcarcity, he was forced to 
run the riſque of a battle: beſides, he was in pain for 
Hortenſius, a man expert in war, and of a bold and en- 


terprizing ſpirit, who was marching; to join him with 


a ſtrong reinforcement out of Theſſaly, and was way-laid 
by the barbarians in the ſtraits, But Caphis our coun- 
tryman, led Hortenſius another way, unknown to the 


| barbarians. He conducted him by Parnaſſus, to a poſt 


mm under T:thora, which at preſent is a large city, but 
then no better than a fort built on the brow of a 

ſeep precipice, whither the Phoceans fled and ſecured 
themſelves at the time when Greece was invaded by 
Xerxes. Hortenſius encamping here, kept off the enemy 
by day, and at night deſcending by difficult paſſages, 
arrived ſafe at Patronis, where he joined Sa who 
was come with the legions to meet him. Thus 
united, they poſted themſelves on a fertile hill, in the 
plains of Elateia, planted with trees, and watered at, 
the bottom : it is called Philobotus, and is much com- 
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mended by Hlla for the fruitfulneſs of its ſoil, and its 
agreeable ſituation.  _ SO nd, 
As they lay thus encamped, they ſeemed to the enemy 
a contemptible number, for they were not above fifteen 
hundred horſe, and leſs than fifteen thouſand foot; 


v here fore the reſt of the commanders over-perſuading 
Arcbelaus, and drawing up the army, covered the field 


with horſes, chariots, bucklers, and targets. The 
clamour and hideous roar of ſo many nations, ſtand- 


ing thick together in order of battle, ſeemed to rend 
the ſky; nor did the pomp and ſplendor of their ap- 


pearance contribute a little to ſtrike terror into their ene- 


mies, For the brightneſs of their armour magnificently 


embelliſhed with gold and filver, and the rich colours 
of their Median and Scythian veſts, intermixed with the 
plittering of braſs and poliſhed ſteel, ſeemed as they 
moved to kindle the air with a ſparkling gleam like 
lightning; at which the Romans were ſo terrified that 
they kept cloſe within their intrenchments. It was im- 
poſſible for Ha by any means to remove their fear; and 
he thought it not fafe ro force them to fight whillt they 


were under that conſternation. Wherefore he was ob- 


tiged 7 ſit down in quiet, and endure, though much 
againft his will, the ſcuffs and infults of the barbarians. 
However this very thing in the end turned to his advan- 
tage. The enemy's contempt of the Romans was fol- 
lowed by negligence and diforder among themſelves, 
Beſides, they had ſo many commanders among them 
that they obeyed none, Some few of them contained 
themſelves within their trenches; the reſt were ſcat- 
rered up and down in queſt of plunder, and wandered 
ſeveral days journey from their camp. It is ſaid that 
in theſe excurſions they demoliſhed the city of Panopta, 
jacked Lebadia, and pillaged the temple wherein the Ora- 
cles were delivered ; and all this they did without any 
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enraged to fee the cities all rouhd deftroyed, ſuffered 
not his ſoldiers to lie idle, but continually kept them 
to hard labour. He made them turn the courſe of the 
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river Cephiſus, and draw deep trenches exempting none 
from work; but being himſelf a ſevere inſpector, he 
rigorouſly puniſhed thoſe that were remiſs, that being 
weary with working they might chuſe rather to ſtand 
the hazard of an engagement. This happened as he 
deſigned it; for after they had been toiling for three days 


together, as Hlla paſſed by to inſpect: the works, they 
all cried out to him to lead them againſt the enemy. 
a replied, This demand proceeds rather from a backward- 
neſs to labour, than any forwaraneſs to fight ;, but if you are in 
earneſt, and have really a mind to fight, go take your arms, 
and poſſeſs your ſelves of that poſt. At theſe words he pointed 
to them a place where formerly ſtood a caſtle of the 
Parapotamians, but which was now, the town being de- 
ſtroyed, nothing more than the ridge of a mountain, 
ſharp and craggy, and ſeparated from mount Edylium 
by the river Aſus, which runs between them, and at 
the foot of the mountain falls into the Cepbiſus. The 
river growing very rapid and impetuous by this con- 
fluence, renders that ridge a ſafe and commodious poſt 
for an encampment, Wherefore -Sy//a perceiving that 
the Chalcaſpides, or braſs targetiers of the enemy, were 
in motion to poſt themſelves upon it, was deſirous to 
prevent them, as he did by the vigour and activity 
of his ſoldiers. © 8 -M 
Archelaus being thus repulſed, moved his camp, and 
turned his forces towards Cbæronea. Thoſe of the Che- 
roneaus, who were then in Syla's army, entreated him 
not to abandon their city to the enemy; upon which 
Ha detached thither one of his legions under the 
com mand of Gabinius a tribune of the ſoldiers, and 
added all the Cheroneans to the party. They en- 
deavoured to arrive at Cheronea before Gabinius, but 
he marched with greater ſpeed than they. So zealous 
was that officer, that his concern for the ſafety of 
tne city exceeded even that of her own citizens. 
Juba the hiſtorian ſays, it was not Gabinius, but Eri- 


gu5 (8), who was employed in that ſervice. However, 


EE in 

. (8) Some commentators think manuſcripts when he is men» 
it ſhould be read Hirtius; for ſo tioned again, p. 241. « \ This 
9) This 
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in this manner did our city eſcape the danger which f 
nearly threatened her. 
In the mean time the Romans were daily encouraged 
_F reports, prophecies, and promiſes of victory, which 
y received from Lebadia and the cave of Trophy. 
4 The inhabitants of that country report many 
things relating to thoſe prophecies; and Sula himſelf 
affirms in the tenth book of his memoirs, that Quin. 
tus Titius, a man who had conſiderable dealings in 
Greece, came to him after the defeat of the enemy near 


_ Cheronea, aſſuring him that 7. rophonius had foretold 


that in a few days there was to be another battle, and 
another victory on the ſame ſpot; that this prophecy 
was followed by another from a ſoldier belonging to 
the army, called Salvenius, who foretold to him the 


future ſucceſs of his affairs in aby; that both the one 
and the other affirmed that what they ſpoke was by 


divine inſpiration ; that they both agreed in this, that 
the viſion they had ſeen, and which had ſpoke to 


them, perfectly reſembled in majeſty, Srandeur and 


beauty the Ohmpian Jupiter. 
When Hla had paſſed over the Aſſus, he marched 


up to Eaylium, and encamped over-againſt Archelans, 
who had intrenched himſelf ſtrongly between the moun- 


- tains Acontium and Edylium, near a place called Aſia. The 


poft where he encamped is to this day named from 


him Arcbelaus. Sylla remained one day in that camp, where 


leaving Muræna with a legion and two cohorts, to har- 
raſs and alarm the enemy, who were in ſome diſorder; 
he marched with the reſt of the forces to the banks of 
the Cephiſas, where he ſacrificed. The holy rites be- 


ing ended, he went towards Cheronea, to Join the 


farces there, and view mount Turion, where a party 
of the enemies army was poſted. This is a craggy 
eminence, running up gradually to a point; at the foot 
of it is the river Morius (9), and the temple of Apolb 


 Thurius : the God had this turname from Thuro, mother 


of Cheron, who is ſaid to have been the founder of 
Cheronea. 


- (9) This riveris afierwards calſed Molar; but mhich was the true 
name is uncertain. 2 0 ji 
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cheronen. Others aſſert that the heifer which Apollo 
ave to Cadmus for a guide firſt appeared to him there, 
and that the place took jts name from thence; for the 
Phanicians call a heifer Th. 7 - 
At Hlla's approach to Cheronea, the tribune, who 
had been ſent thither to defend the city, went out to 
meet him at. the head of his troops, bearing in his 
hand a crown of laurel. He accepted of the crown, 
kindly ſaluted the ſoldiers, and exhorted them to be- 
have with reſolution in the encounter in which; they 


were ſoon to be engaged. In the mean time Homoloi- 


cus and Anaxidamus, two men of Charonea, preſented 
themſelves to him, undertaking to diſlodge the enemy 
from their poſt at Thurium, if they might have a ſmall 
party to aſſiſt them; there being a by-way unknown 
to the barbarians, leading from a place called Pe- 
trochus, by the temple of the muſes, up to the top 


of the mountain, from whence it was eaſy for them to 


charge upon the barbarians, . and either ſtone. them 
from above, or force them down into the plain. Sy//a 
being aſſured of their fidelity and courage by Gabi- 
us, gave them the party they deſired, and encouraged 
them to proceed. In the mean time he formed his 
army ; and diſpoſing of the cavalry in the two wings, 
he commanded the right himſelf, and the left he com- 
mitted to the direction of Muræna. Gallus (1) and 
Horlenſius his lieutenants were placed in the rear with 
a body of reſerve, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the hills 
to watch the-motions of the enemy, and prevent the 
amy from being encompaſſed; for the enemies were 
obſerved to extend their wings, conſiſting of an infi- 
nite number of horſe and all their light infantry, 
which, as they could move with great ſpeed and agility, 
vere deſigned to take a large circuit and incloſe the 
„ hog - brane 3 Cor gages want 
In the mean time the two Chæroneans having re- 
ceiyed by Hlla's appointment ſuch a party as they de- 


ited under the command of Ericius, marched unob- 
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(a) In ſome copies it is Gala. 
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ferved by the enemy, and gained the top of TB, 


The barbarians as ſoon as they diſcovered them, im- 


mediately fell into diſorder, and fled in ſuch conſu- 
fion that they fell foul on one another, For they 
durſt not ſtand a charge from the Romans who drove 
furiouſly at them from the upper ground, but hurried 
headlong downwards, whereby ſome fell on their 
own ſpears, and others were overtaken by the ſwords 


of the purſuers, ſo that about three thouſand ef them 


were ſlain on the mountain. Some of the fugitives 
fell into the hands of Muræna, in the left wing, and 
were there cut to pieces. As many as could gain the 
camp flung themſelves upon the main body with ſuch 
precipitation, that all the ranks were ſeized with ter- 
ror and confuſion, ſo that it was no eaſy matter for the 
officers to reſtore and compoſe them; and this was 
one of the principal occaſions of their defeat. For 
Sylla taking his advantage of the preſent confuſion, 
ran full ſpeed upon them with his right wing, and 
came ſo ſoon up with them as to diſappoint the ſer- 
vice of their armed chariots. For thoſe chariots ac- 
quire their force only from the length of their courſe, 
which gives an impetuous rapidity te their motion; 
whereas when their career is ſhort, their motion is weak 


and ineffectual, like the flight of an arrow from an un- 
braced bow. Thus it fared with the barbarians; for 


the chariots which came on firſt moved ſo ſluggiſhly, 
and made ſo weak an impreſſion, that the Romans te. 
pelled them with eaſe, and ſetting up'a loud laugh 
called for more of them, as it is cuſtomary to do at 
Rowe in their races in the GG mn. 
By this time-the main body of both armies was en- 
ged. The barbarians, on one fide, charged with 
their long pikes, and with fhields locked cloſe toge- 
ther ſtrove to maintain their ground; and the Romans, 
oh the other fide, threw by their javelins, and with 
great fury attacked them ſword in hand, endeavouring 
to parry their pikes, and to cloſe in with them. For 
they were extremely enraged at the ſight of fifteen 
thouſand ſlaves, whom the King's officers ay" 


_ 


* 


I 
tom various cities, had ſet free, and incorporated with 
”. their infantry; whereupon” a Noman centurion made 
n. this reflection, That be never knew ſlaves allowed the pri. 
v. vilege of free men unleſs in the Saturnalia. Theſe Naves; 
ey however, contrary to their natural genius, had ſo muck 
ve courage and reſolution as to ſtand the ſhock bf the 
ed Roman infantry. Their battalions were ſo cloſe and 
deep, that the Romans could not break their ranks; till 
ds Wl che archers and ſlingers in the ſecond line let fly ut 
m them ſhowers of darts and ſtones, which at laſt forced 
en Wl them to give way. As Arcbelaus was extending the 
id tight wing to -encampals the Romans, Horten/ins with 
he his cohorts came running down, with an intention to 
kW charpe him in the flank; but 44cbelavs wheeling abbut 
. fuddenly with two thouſand ' horſe, ' Horterfius, over- 
de powered with numbers, withdrew to the upper grounds; 
5 where he was far from the main body, and ſurrounded 
r by the enemy. When Hlla heard this, he came ſpee . 
dily with ſome troops from the right wing, which had 
hot yet engaged, to his ſuccour; but Arcbelaus guet. 
lng his deſign by the duſt which was raiſed oy His 
troops,, turned on a ſudden to the right wing from 
whence Hlla came, in hopes t& have ſurprized it With. 


1 out a commander. At the fatne time likewife Taxis; 


coming from both places, and the hills repeating it 
around, Sy//a ſtood in ſuſpence which way to move; 


but after a little conſideration, he thought it beſt to 
urn to his former poſt; he therefore detached Hor. 


tnfus with four cohorts to the aſſiſtance of Murænn, 
and commanding the fifth to follow him, returned in 
all haſte to the right wing, which he found engaged 
vithout him, and fighting upon equal terms with Ar. 
telaus. But immediately upon his appearance; his 
men exerted themſelves with ſuch vigour, that they 
routed the enemy, and purſued them flying in à diſs 
orderly manner towards the river and mount Atontium. 
After this $y//a haſtened to the aſſiſtance of Muræna, 
and finding that he had likewiſe. on his part over- 
thrown Texiles, he joined him in the purſuit. Many 


9 — ww 9 


barbarians were lain. on the ſpot, and many more cu 


ſoldiers wanting, and that two even of thoſe returned 


for the victory obtained in the Plain, Was raiſed i in 


ys rs, To the valour of - Homoloichus and Anaxidamus. 


of the neighbouring cities; for he had conceived an im- 
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in pieces as they were making to the car 7 Of ſuch 
infinite numbers, ten thouſand only got afe into Ch 
cis. Hylla writes, that there were but fourteen, of his 


towards evening; for which reaſon he. cauſed:-thek 
words. to be inſcribed on the trophies erected. on that 
occaſion, Mars, Victory, Venus, in acknowledgment that 
he was as much obliged to fortune for his ſucceſs, ay 
to his own capacity and the valour of his tro 

There were two trophies erected; the firſt, which way 
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that place where. Archelaus firſt turned his back, and 
fled as far as the banks of the Molus. The. other 
was erected on the top of mount Thurium, where the 
barbarians were firſt ſurprized in the beginning of the 
engagement; and on this was inſcribed in Greet cha- 


In celebration of the victory he exhibited publick 
* ka at Thebes, where he ordered a theatre to he built for 
that purpoſe near (2) the fountain of Oedipus. He ſent 
for the judges who were. to. diſpoſe of the prizes out 
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lacable batred againſt-.the 7hebans, and ordered that 
one moiety of their territories ſnould be conſecrated to 
Apollo Pythius, and the Ohmpian Fupiter, and that the 
revenue ſhould be applied to make good. the money 
he had taken out of cheir temples. ts 
About this time he was informed that f- PW a man Wl i 
of the contrary faction, had been, named Conſul, and BY : 


my <= R $2Bz 


„ 


| that he had croſſed the nian ſea with an, army, $0, 7 b 


in appearance againſt Mithridates, but in reality, agaigſt BY 4 


| himſelf; wherefore he immediately marched with bis Wi | 


army.t towards T; "beſſaly, in order to meet But he 
was hardly arrived at the city of Melitea;bvefore. he te- 
ceived advice from all parts, that the countries he had 
juſt quitted were over- run, and waſted by a royal army 
not leſs powerful than the former. Fe or Neri a 
„ „ bn DG 

(2 Pauſanias tolls + us wthis 3 thoſe ——_ Oedipus waſhed off 


1 \ Was ſo called becauſe in the blood with which oy 2 
| ne 
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at Chalcis with a great fleet (on board of which he 
brought eighty thouſand of the beſt diſciplined ſol- 
diers Mithridates had in his army) had made a ſudden 
incurſion into Bæotia, and ſecured that coaſt, in hapes 
to bring Hlla to a battle. He would not liſten to the 
reaſons offered by Archelaus, who endeavoured to diſ- 
ſuade him; but on the contrary he inſinuated that it 
was impoſſible ſo many could have fallen in the late 
battle without treachery. _ | 

However, Hlla returning expeditiouſly, made! it ap- 
pear to Dorilaus, that Archelaus was a wile man, and 
had given him good advice, having had ſufficient expe- 
rierce of the Roman valour; for Dorilaus, after ſome 
ſmall ſkirmiſhes with Sy//a at Tilphaſſion, was himſelf the 
firſt who. declared againſt hazarding a battle, . and 
propoſed rather by expence of time and treafure to 
protract the war. Notwithſtanding this opinion, the 
plain of Orchomenus, where they lay encamped, in- 
ſpired Arcbelaus with new courage; he thought it an 
advantageous place for an army to engage in, who 
were ſuperior to the enemy in horſe. For of all the 
plains in Beotia, that which Joins to Orcbomenus is the 
largeſt and moſt beautiful. It is _— open, without. 
any trees, and ſtretches out as far as the fens in 
which the river Melas loſes itſelf, Of all the Grecian 
rivers, this only which ariſes from under the city of 
Orchomenus, is deep and navigable from the very head; 
t encreaſes about the ſummer ſolſtice like the Mile, 
and produces the ſame fort of plants with that river; 
but they do not grow ſo high, nor do they produce 
any fruit. It runs not far before the main ſtream 
loſes itſelf among thoſe obſcure and woody marſhes 
only a ſmall branch of it mingles with the Cephiſus, 
about that place eſpecially where the lake is hogan | 
to produce the beſt reeds for flutes. 

Both armies being poſted near each other upon this 
plain, Archelaus lay ſtill, but Sy//a began to caſt up 


ditches acroſs from each ſide, that if Poſſible, he might 


_ exclude 


kned upon the murder of his father. 5 
Q3 (3) Dion 


wing with much bravery, died honourably. And the a 
archers being preſſed hard by the Romans, for want il © 
of room to make uſe of their bows took their arroxs c 


exclude the enemies from the firm and open plain, 


and might force them into the fens. The barbariang 


on the other hand, as ſoon as they were permitted hy 
their commanders, fell furiouſly upon thoſe employed 


in that work, and at the ſame time routed the force 


| 
that had been ſent to cover them. When Hilla per. 
ceived this, he leaped from his horſe, and ſnatching Wl 
one of the enfigns, ruſhed through the fugitive ſoldiers | 
upon the enemy, telling them aloud z For my part, 
O Romans ! I think it glorious to fall bere; but a; fer 
you, when it ſhall be demanded of you where you abandoned 
your General, remember you ſay at Orchomenus. Hiz 
men rallying again at theſe words, and two cahorty 
coming to his ſuccour from the right wing, he gave a 
fierce onſet, and repulſed the enemy. Then retiring 
a litthe way back, and refreſhing his men, he eame 
on again to block up the enemies camp, but they again 
fallied out in better order than before. Here Diogents, 
ſon-in-law to Archelaus, having fought on the right 


by handfuls, and ufing them as ſwords, killed many 6 
of the Romans. At laſt they were all repulſed and MI © 
driven back into their camp, where they paſſed the A 
night in great diſtreſs, by reaſon of the flain and 6 
wounded, of which they had great number s. 

The next day, as ſoon as it was light, Sl led bis 
men again towards the camp of the enemy, to. conti 
nue the trenches ; and as the barbarians were drawing K 


out to give him battle, he attacked them, and de- : 
| feated a large party, whoſe terror being communicated 4 


to the reſt, he totally routed them and took their 97 
camp. The marſhes were filled with blood, and the F 
lake with dead bodies; ſo that even at this day there H = 
are often found in it bows, helmets, broken cuiraſſes, far 


ſwords, and other arms of the barbarians buried inthe - 
mud, though it is now near two hundred years ſince 1 


that battle. Thus much of the actions at Chron 
Orchomentts. - e 
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In the mean time Cinna and Carbo exerciſed the 
oreateſt violence and injuſtice to perſons of the higheſt. 
rank and eminence in Rome; and many of them, to 
avoid that tyranny, repaired to Hlla's camp, as to a 
ſafe harbour; ſo that in a ſhort time he had a kind of 
ſenate aſſembled there. Metella likewiſe having with + 
much difficulty conveyed herſelf and children away by 
ſtealth, brought him word that his houſe in the city 
and his Villas had been burnt down by his adverſaries, 
and preſſed him to haſten to the relief and ſuccour of 
his friends in Rome. 5 . b 
Ha was undetermined what courſe to take; for 
on the one hand he could not ſuffer his country to 
remain in the miſerable condition to which it was re- 
duced, nor could he on the other reſolve to leave un- 
finiſhed ſo important a work as the war againſt Mithri- 
dates. Whilft he was under this dilemma, a certain 
merchant of Delium, called 4rchelaus, arrived at the 
camp with a ſecret commiſſion, and ſome promiſing 
overtures from ' Archelaus the King's General, Sylla 
liked the propoſals ſo well as to deſire a ſpeedy confe- 
rence with Archelaus in perfon, and had a meeting at 
ſea on that ſide of Delium where the temple of Apollo 
ſtands. Archelaus began firſt, and propofed to Sula to 
quit his pretenfions to Afa and Pontus, and to return 
without delay and extinguiſh the civil war which was 
breaking out in Rome, offering him upon thoſe condi- 
tions on the King's part to fupply him with what men, 
money, and ſhipping he might want. Hlla then propoſed 
to him to quit Mirbridates's ſervice, to proclaim himſelf 
King in his ſtead, to become a friend and ally to the 
Romans, and laftly to deliver the fleet up to him. When 
rchelaus profeſſed his abhorrence of ſuch a treaſon, 
a proceeding faid, Deſt thou, Archelaus, who art by 
birth a Cappadocian, the ſlave, or, if thou pleaſeſt, the 
favourite of a barbarian Prince, doſt thou ſcruple any thing 
tihonourable, when it is ſo much for thy intereſt ? And doſt 
thou preſume ſo much as to mention treaſon to me, to Sylla, 
2 Roman General? as if thou 'wert not that Archelaus 
wo at Chæronea ran away with a handful of men, the 
. 5 4 wretched 
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wretched remains of a hundred and twenty thouſand ; T7 | 
hid himſelf for two days together in the marſhes of Orcho. Ml. 
menus, and at laſt left Bœotia choaked up with heaps, of 

carcaſſes. This reſolute anſwer made Archelaas alter his MI 
tone, and in a ſuppliant manner deſire Sy//a. to conſent Ml 


to a peace with Mithridates; to this Slla condeſcended, 
and a peace was concluded upon the following conditi 
ons: That Mithridates ſhould quit Aſia and Paphlagonia, 
reſtore Bithynia 20 Nicomedes, Cappadocia zo Ariobar. 
zanes, and pay the Romans two thouſand talents, and de. 
liver up ſeventy of his ſhips with all their rigging: that on 
the other band Sylla ſhould confirm to him all, the reſt of bis 
dominions, and declare him a confederate of tbe Romans. 

Theſe conditions being agreed to, Sy/la retired, march | 
ing with his army through Theſſaly and Macedonia, and 

ſo on to the Helleſpont, taking Arcbelaus with him, ta 
whom he ſhowed a particular reſpect; ſo that Archela f 
fa Ling dangerouſly ill at Lariſſa, Sylla halted-there. of 
his account, and had as much care taken of him as} 
he had been one of his own officers, or his 924 
This gave occaſion to reflect upon the battle at Cheron 
as if it had not been fairly won; and that which ſeem 
to juſtify theſe reflections was that Sy//a releaſed all t 
' Priſoners taken in the war, who were known to. be f 
any degree of favour with Mitbridates; Ariſtion only wil 
removed by poiſon, becauſe he was under the diſpl 7] 
ſure of Archelaus. But what moſt confirmed the ſuſf 2 
cion was the grant of ten thouſand acres of land in WW 
ba to that Cappadocian, and the appellation given hl 
by Hilla, of friend and ally of the Romans. But 54 
his memoirs wipes off all theſe aſperſions. 

Whilſt he lay at Lariſſa there came to him amball 
dors from Mitbridates, to tell him that their maſter 
ratified all the other articles, but that he could 
part with Papblagonia; and as for the article concer ring 
the ſhips, he could by no means conſent to it. 
enraged at this, replied, Mat] does Mithridates if 
tend to keep Paphlagonia, and does he refuſe to rail 
article relating Io the ſhips ? He who I thought would B 
have come and thanked me on his knees if T ſpared my 
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right hand of his, wbich has bten:the death of ſo many Ro- 
mans. I am ſure he will Heat in another tone when once 
[ have ſet my foot in Aſia. In the. mean time. let him re- 

main in ſafety. at Pergamus, and from thence Nee out his 
orders for the conduds of a war be never ſaw. . : 

The ambaſſadors ſtunned: with this anſwer. made 
yo reply; but Archelaus interceded with Sula, and ſeiz 
ing on his right hand, with tears conjured him to 
be pacified. He deſired that he might be ſent to Mith- 
ridates, being confident that he ſhould be able to bring 
| him to conſent; to all the articles; but if he failed of 
| that, he would put an end to his own life. Sy/le rely- 
ing upon his promiſe, ſent him away; and without loſs 
of time marched with his army into the country of the 
Medians, which he laid waſte, and then returned back 
into Macedonia. _Archelaus met. him at Philippi, and re- 
ported that every thing was ſettled as he would have it; 
Fand that Mithridates moſt earneſtly deſired an interview. 
For Fimbria having murdered Flaccus the Conſul, Who 
was in the contrary intereſt, and defeated. ſome of M 
lridatess commanders, was advancing againſt that 
Prince himſelf. This terrified Helene. and made 
Pim deſirous of Hlla's friendſhip,” 

LE heir interview was at Dardanus, in ps country of 
% T0495. Mithridates came thither with two- hundred 
gellies, twenty, thouſand foot, fix thouſand horſe, and 
Fa great number of armed chariots; whereas Syl/a was 
Eattended only with four cohorts and two — horſe. 
A hen Mitbridates came up, and offered his hand to 

Ha, Hlla aſked him if he conſented to a peace upon 

e conditions ſettled between him and Archelaus 2? 
* the King made no reply, Know you not, ſaid he, 
bat it is the buſineſs of ſuppliants to ſpeak firſt, and that 
[ut is ſufficient. for the victorious to be ſilent? And when 
Mtbridates, entering upon his plea, began to charge 
the cauſe of the war, partly on the Gods, and partly on 
the Romans themſelves, he interrupted him, ſaying, He 
bad beard indeed long ſince from others, aud now knew it 


| himſelf for truth, that Mithridates was an able ſpeaker, 
Wy to ſet off ſuch foul and . Praclices, wanted not for 
H pecious 
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| fpecious pretences. Then charging him with the many 
. outrages he had committed, he aſked him once more if 
| Se was willing or no to ratify the treaty? Mitbridates an- 
ſwering in the affirmative, la ran up to him, em- 
braced and kiſſed him. After which he introduted 
Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes, the two kings, and recon- 
ciled them to Mithridates; who when he had delivered 
up to Sula the ſeventy ſhips, and furniſhed him with the 
hundred archers, ſet ſail for Pontus. | 
Syila ſoon found that this peace was in no . ac- 
ceptable to the army; the ſoldiers could not bear with 
tience that Miabridates, who of all the kings had 
. the moſt bitter enemy to Rome, and had cauſed a 
hundred and fifty thouſand Romans to be maſſacred in one 
day throughout Ala, ſhould return home loaden witk 
ſpoils and plunder, and fail unmoleſted out of the ports 
of Ma, which he had been oppreſſing and pillaging for 
four years together. But Hlla replied in his own Joſh: 
fication, that he had not agreed to the peace hut be. 
Cauſe he was not in a condition to have withſtood Fu. 
bria and Mithridates, if they ſhould have acted i in con. 
— von him. | 
A few days after this Sylla marched againſt Fimbria, 
who lay under the walls of Thyatira; and having en - 
camped with his forces pretty near him, began to en. 
trench himſelf. - Whilſt his men were employed in that 
work Fimbria's ſoldiers came to them out of their camp, 
without their arms, and only in their common military - 
coats, ſaluting them in a friendly manner, and cheat. 
fully aflifting them in their labour. Fimbria obſerving 
this change in his army, and dreading Sila as his irre- 
concileable mr, laid violent hands on himſelf f in 
cam 
Sola laid a fine of twenty thouſand ralents to be 2 
vied upon Alia in general, beſides which he exceedingly 
oppreſſed the inhabitants in particular, giving them up 
to the inſolence and rapaciouſneſs of his ſoldiers, who 
were quartered upon them. He ordered the maſter of 
the houſe to allow every ſoldier quartered upon him four 
e en a-day, and every night to Provide a ſup- 
Per 
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r for him, and as many: as he ſhould. bring with him; 
* that a centurion ſhoyld be allowed fifty drachmas 
day, and two robes, one to be worn in the houſe, 
and the other when he went abroad. 0. 

After this he ſet fail from Epbeſus with his whole 
fleet, and the third day after anchored in the Pireus. 
Here he was initiated in the grand myſteries, and ſeized 
to his own uſe the library of Apellicon the Teian, wherein 
were molt, of the writings of Friftatle and Theapbraſtus, 
which were then known hut to a few. This library 
was removed to Rome, where it is faid Tyranmon the 
grammarian corrected many of the books, and thar 
Audronicus the Rbadian having through his means the 
command of divers copies, publiſhed thoſe heads of 
treatiſes which are now common in every man's hands, 
under the name of indexes or tables. The ancient Pe- 
ripateticks were of themſelves indeed men of polite taſte 
and univerſal learning; but then they had not ſeen many 


of the works of Ariflotle and Theopbraſtus; and thoſe 


treatiſes they had ſeen were neither entire nor correct; 
becauſe the eſtate of Neleus of Scepſis, to whom Theo- 


pbraſtus had bequeathed his books and writings, fell inte 


the hands of idle illiterate people. | 
During Syl/z's ſtay at Athens, a painful numbneſs fell 
into his feet, which Strabo calls the firf liſping of the 
gout. Whereupon he was conveyed by ſea to Ædepſus, 
where he bathed in the hot waters, and at the ſame time 
diverted himfelf for whole days together in the company 
of muſicians, dancers, and ſtage- players. As he was 
one day walking upon the beach, ſome fiſhermen made 
him a preſent of a quantity of fine fiſh. Sylla pleaſed = 
with the compliment, enquired of what country- the 
fiſhermen were ; and when he was told that they were 


of the town of Ale, Hhat, ſaid he, are any of the Alæ- 


ans Jef? alive? For after the battle at Orchomenus, as he 


vas in purſuit of the enemy, he had deſtroyed three 


cities in Bæotia, Anthedon, Larymna, and Me. Theſe 
words ſo terrified the poor men that they could not 
ſpeak; which when $y/a obſerved he ſmiled and told 


f 


them they might go away in peace, for they bad —_ 
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with them mediators whoſe interceſſion was not 10 be 14. 
Jelted. From that moment the Aan took courage, 
and returned from their diſperſion home to . 
Olla having marched through Theſſaly and Mactdn 
down to the ſea- coaſt, prepared with twelve hundred 
veſſels to crofs over from Dyrrachium to Brundiſſun. 
Not far from hence is Apollonia, and near it a ſacred 
ſpot of | amis called (3) Nympheum, which among 
flowery dales and meads diſcovers here and there ff rings 
of fire continually ſtreaming out. Here, they fay,' a 
fatyr, ſuch as ftatuaries and painters ' repreſent, waz 
found ſleeping, and brought before Ha, where he was 
aſked by ſeveral interpreters, who he was, when with 
much ado he uttered a harſh inarticulate ſound like the 
neighing of a horſe and bleating of a goat joined to- 
gether. Sylla ſhocked at the figure ordered him to be 
removed as a monſter offenſive to ſight, _. 
Juft as he was ready to embark he began to be ap- 
prehenſive that his ſoldiers as ſoon as they were landed 
would difband, and return every man to his own habji- 
ration. But they all came, and took an oath to ftand 
by him to the laſt, and if they could help it, to commit 
no diſorders in Tahy; and when they found he was in 
want of a large ſum of money, they taxed one another 
in proportion to their reſpective abilities, and brought 
TE ab | e him 


() Dion has left us a very full 
de ſeription of this place in his 


forty-firſt book. Apollonia lays 


he, «a Corinthian colony, is extreme- 
4% avell fituated, not only with re- 
Heck ts the land, but the fea, and 
the rivers. That which I found the 
'moft worthy of remark is that floods 
of fire continually iſſue out of the ri - 


Der Anas, which do not ſpread, nor 


burn er ary up the places over which 
they flew. On rhe contrary all that 
part abounds. with. herbage, trees, 
A plants, which thrive ævell, be- 
ing nouriſhed by the rains that fall 
and make them grow apace. For 
this reaſon that place is called Nym- 

Phænm. To this he adds a pleaſant 


ſort of Oracle, which uſed to be 
delivered in that place. He who - 
was to conſult the Oracle took in- 
cenſe in his hand, and when he 
had prayed flung it into the fire, 
deſiring it to convey his yows thi- 
ther. If the perſon was to obtain 
what he wiſhed for, the incenſe 
was immediately conſumed, and 
if by chance it fell aſide, and not 
into the fire, the flame purſued, 


and devoured it. But if he was not 


to ſucceed in his wiſhes the incenſe 
would not go near the fire, or if 
at any time it did chance to 1 
into the very middle of it, it 
jumped out, and fied from 1. 
This never failed upon any que- 

res 
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him the colleckion. Hlla would not receive their bene- 
volence, but thanked them for their good will; and 
when he had exhorted them to behave themſelves wells 
he embarked, and, as he-tells us himſelf; went to op- 
poſe fifteen generals of the contrary faction, and four 
hundred and fifty cohortt se. 

But the Gods by the moſt evident tokens aſſured him 
of ſucceſs ; for as he was facrificing at his firſt landing 
in Tarentum, (4) the liver ſeemed to have impreſt upon 
it the figure of a crown of laurel, with two ſtrings 
hanging down from it. A little before he embarked at 
Dyrrachium two large goats were ſeen on the mountain 
(5) Hepbæon in Campania encountering one another in 
broad day-light, and performing like men in an en- 
gagement. This was a phantom, ; which aſcending by 
little and little, from the earth, diſperſed itſelf in the 
ar by degrees, and at laſt totally ; diſappeared. ' Not 
long after this Hlla was attacked in that very place by 
young Marius, and Norbanus the Conſul, who had 
brought two powerful armies againſt him; when he 
without drawing up his men, or forming any order of 
battle, overeame them both, merely by the common 
alacrity and reſolution of his troops, and conſtrained 
the Conſul. to ſhut himſelf up in Capua, after the loſs 
of ſeven thouſand of his ſoldiers. They ſay it was o- . 
ing to this lucky beginning that his men did not diſ- 
i ee eee, moo ea 4 band 
ties that were put, unleſs they re- into that ſpeciees. 
lated to death, or marriage; for. _ .(4) It is well known what. arti- 
no one whatever was allowed to fices the prieſts made uſe of to 
ak any queſtions upon theſe two make the liver of the victims carry 
articles, Ælian in his various hiſ- what figures or appearances they 
tory has likewiſe given us a very pleaſed. They: traced out the 
elegant deſcription of this place; figures upon the hand, then /tak-, | 

and Strabo ſpeaks of it in bs ſe- ing the liver, and holding it very 
venth book, where he ſays that cloſe, they eaſily made the im- 
ths Nzmpheum is à rock out of preſſion upon it whilſt it Was 
which fre iſſues, and that beneath warm and pliant. 
it low ſtreams of flaming bitumen, 5 3 
the ſoil being of a hot bituminous (5) There being no ſuch moun- 
quality. Near it is a, hill where tain known, fome learned men 
there is a mine of bitumen, and are of opinion that we ſhould read 
whatever is dug out of it is reſtor -  Tiphaton, there he ing a mountain 

ed in time, all the ſoil changing of that name iti Campania. 6 A 
( e 
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band, and return home, but ſtuck cloſe to him, and 
deſpiſed the enemy, though infinitely ſuperior in num. 
At Silvium (as he himſelf relates it) there met him i 
ſervant of one Pontius, who being ſeized with à divine 
enthuſiaſm, told him he brought to him fucceſ$- and 


victory from Bellona; and that if he did not make haſte 


the capitol would be burnt; which fell out on the ſame 
day the man had foretold it, the ſixth of the month 
Quintilis, which we now call July. e fe 
At Fidentia, Marcus Lucullus, one of Sllu'; com. 
manders, repoſed ſuch confidence in the alacrity and 
ardour of his ſoldiers, that he ventured to face fifty 
cohorts of the enemy, with only fixteen of his own; 
but as many of chem were unarmed, he delayed the on- 
ſet. While he ſtood thus in a doubt, and conſidering 
with himſelf, a gentle gale of wind ſprung from the 
neighbouring meadows, and bearing along with it 4 
great quantity of flowers, dropped them upon the army; 
where falling caſually they reſted upon the ſhields and 
helmets of the ſoldiers in ſuch a manner chat they 
appeared to their enemies as if they were crowned with 
garlands. This added to their former eagerneſs and 
courage; ſo that they charged fiercely upon the enemy, 
defeated them, killed eighteen thouſand upon the ſpot, 
and took their camp. This Lacullus was brother es the 
Lucullus who not long after conquered Mzthridates and 
—_— : 7: diu TU TT 
* Silla ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded with ſo many armies, 


and ſuch mighty powers, had recourſe to art, inviting 


Scipio the other Conſul to a treaty of peace. The mo- 


tion was willingly embraced, and ſeveral meetings and 


conſultations followed, in all which H interpoling 
continually matter of delay and new pretences, in the 
mean while ſeduced Scipio's men by means of his own, 
who in ſubtlety and the arts of inveigling, were 48 


well practiſed as the General himſelf, For entering into 


the enemy's quarters, and mixing with them, they en- 
gaged ſome by ready money, ſome by promiſes, others 
by flattery and perſuaſion; ſo that at laſt, when on 


ö 
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with twenty cohorts drew near, they came forth to ſa- 
jute him, leaving Scipio behind/in his tent, where he 
was found all alone, and diſmiſſed. Thus Hula having 
uſed twenty cohorts as ſtales, to draw in forty mote of 
the enemy, led them all back into the camp. On this 
occaſion Carbs ſaid, That having a fox and a tibn ty the 
breaft of Sylla #0 deal with, be was plagued moſt with the 


„ air,, 99 9 ONE 
Some time after, at Signium, Marius the ypunger, 
with eighty- five cohorts, offered battle to la, who 
was extremely deſirous to have it decided that very 
day; for the night before he had ſeen a viſion of Marius 
the elder, who had been dead five or ſix years, adviſing 
his ſon Marius to beware of the following day, which might 
be of fatal conſequence to him. For this reaſon Hlla, long- 
ing to come to à battle, ſent for Dolabella, who had a 
ſeparate camp at ſome diſtance from him, to come and 
join him. - The enemy having poſted themſelves be- 
tween the two camps, and cut off their communication, | 
Hues ſoldiers advanced to diflodge them, and open the 
paſſage for their comrades. ' When they were wearied 
in this ſervice, a violent ſhower. of rain fell, and ſtill 
added to their fatigue. Upon: this the. officers applied 
to la, beſeeching him to defer the bartle,- and repre- 
ſenting to him the condition the ſoldiers were in, quite 
ſpent, with labour, and reſting themſelves, oni their 
bucklers. With great difficulty he was prevailed upon, 
and gave orders for an entrenchment to be caſt up be- 
fore his camp. TO. JON T1303 20 11125 1 . 
The ſoldiers hardly began to'break the ground when 
Marius came up to the very works at the head of his 
troops, perſuaded that now was the time to ſet upon 
them, and that he might eaſily diſperſe them in their” 
preſent diſorder. Here fortune took care to have Sas 
viſton fulfilled. . For the ſoldiers, enflamed with rage, 
left the works, and ſticking their javelins on the Kin, | 
vith drawn ſwords and a courageous ſhout'came hand 
th hand with the enemy, who were ſoon routed, and 
great numbers of them were cut off in the flight. M. 
ris fled to Preneſte, where he found the gates hut; but 
1 faſtening 
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faſtening himſelf to à cord, which had been abe 


who ſay Marius was ſo far from being in the battle, 


down to him for that purpoſe, he \ was drawn. up. and ſo 
got into the city. 4 '2 bajot ay 
here are ſome authors, of whom Pengfeela. is one, 


that he was not ſo much as within the noiſe of it, has 
that being ſpent with fatigue and watching. he was fre- 
poſing himſelf under a tree when the ſignal was given, 
and fell into ſo ſound a ſleep that his men could hardly 
wake him when they were in their flight. Hula carne 
loft only three and twenty men upon this oecaſion, and 
that he killed of the em Went thouſand, aud took: 
eight thouſand priſoners. . | - , 

Hilla v was no leſs ani be his kirurncag) Papo, 
Craſſus, Metellus,., and, Servilius, who with little or 10 
loſs cut off great numbers of the enemy; ſo that the 
Conſul Papirius Carbo, who was the chief ſupport of the 
contrary party, ſtole. from; his army by night, and an 


oyer into Lia. 1 OW1 


The laſt of Syla's engagements was uit T 2 


the Samnite, who entering like a freſh champion into 
the liſts to engage the conqueror, had almoſt tailed la 


before the very gates of Rome. This man having draun 


N together a conſiderable body of forces, and being joined 


by Lamponius a Lucanian, marched with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition to relieve Marius, who was beſieged in Prengſe. 
But perceiving Hlla marching againſt him to attack him 


in the front, and Pompey ready to fall upon his rear, 


and that he could not move backwards nor forwards 


without running a great riſque, like a good ſoldier, 


and experienced officer, he decamped in — night, and 
marched directly to Rome, which would have been no 


difficult matter for him to have entered at once, for it 


was in no condition of making a defence. But when 
he was within ten furlongs of the Colline gate he thought 


| it ſufficient to remain that night under the walls, valu- 


ing himſelf much upon the thoughts of having outwit- 
ted two ſuch generals as Sy/la- and Pompey. and not: 
doubting but the end would be nn to e 
ous a beginning. IV : 


"Ar 
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„At break of day all the youth of the firſt rank in 
Rome ſallied out upon him; of whom many were ſlain, 
particularly Appius Claudius, a perſon of great virtue, 
and of a very noble family. By this time Rome, as it 
may eaſily be imagined, was in the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion; a general fright had ſeized the inhabitants, and 
the ſtreets were filled with women ſhrieking and la- 
menting, as if the city was then taken, and they in the 
hands of the enemy. Whilſt affairs were in this poſ- 
ture, Balbus, who had been detached by Hilla, arrived 
at the head of ſeven hundred horſe. He had rid hard, 
and halted only till the horſes could be rubbed down 
and new bridled, and then immediately fell upon the 
enemy. At that inſtant Sa himſelf appeared; and as 
ſoon as they who were firſt advanced had had a little time. 
to refreſh themſelves he drew up in order of battle. 
Dolabella and Torquatus earneſtly preſt him to delay the 
engagement, and not to expoſe his troops harraſſed and 
ſpent as they were, to ſo great. danger, when all lay at 
hazard, They adviſed him to conſider that he had not 
now a Marius or a Carbo to deal with, but the Lucanians. 
and Samnites, two of the moſt warlike nations in all 
Italy, and profeſt enemies to the Romans.  Sy/la would 
not liſten to them, but commanded the trumpets ta 
ſound the charge, though it was then late in the day, 
about four in the afternoon. In this engagement, 
which was the ſharpeſt of any that had happened during 
the whole courſe of the war, the wing wherein Craſſus 
commanded had greatly the advantage; but the left 
was very much diſtreſſed, and hardly maintained its. 
ground; whereupon Sula haſtened thither mounted on 
a white horſe full of . mettle, and exceedingly fleet. 
Two of the enemy, knowing him by his equipage. 
levelled their darts at him. This was unperceived by: 
due, but his groom obſerved them, and gave his horſe' 
alaſh, which made him ſpring forwards, ſo that the 
arts juſt grazed upon his tail, and fell into the ground: 
t ſome diſtance from him. Ix is ſaid that he had a 
attle golden image of Apollo, which he brought from 
Dahbi, and conſtantly wore in his boſom in all engage - 
Lor, III. R 2 ments; 


all was to no purpoſe, and that the left wing was en. 
tirely broken and routed, he with the reſt fled to the 


. of the moſt conſiderable officers in the army. A great 
22 of the citizens likewiſe, who were come out to 


left behind to beſiege Marius in Prengſte, were upon: the 


that moſt of the enemy fell in the action, marched to 
Antemna the next morning as ſoon as it was light 
Upon his approach three thoufand of the enemy ent 
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meats ; that in this action he kiſſed it with mueh deyo. 
tion, and addreſt himſelf to it in theſe words; O Py. 
thian Apollo, thou who baſt given Cornelius Sylla the 
vickory in jo many engagements, __ raiſed him to the highe 
pitch of glory, haſt theu at laſt brought him before th 
gates of Rome, there to fall ignominiouſly with his fellow: 
cilizeus? 

- Having thus implored the aſſiſtance of Apollo, fm 
of his men he entreated, others he threatened, and other 
he endeavoured to ſtop by force. But when he found 
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camp, after having loſt many of his friends, and ſome 


be ſpectators of the fight, were trodden under foot; ſo 
that Rome was given up for loſt, and thoſe who were 


point of raiſing the ſiege. For ſeveral of the fugitive: 
poſted thither, and importuned Lucretius Ofella, who 
commanded there, to retire, telling him that Sa was 
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Killed, and Rome in the hands of the enemy. But tha , 


very night when it was Jate ſome meſſengers arrived in p 
0 


the camp from. Craſſus, who deſired Sylla to ſend. him 


and his ſoldiers ſomething for ſupper, for that having « 
defeated the. enemy, and purſued them as far as 45 
temna, he was now encamped there. 

Hula receiving this intelligence, and 1 belde 


their heralds to demand quarter. He promiled them 
ſecurity, provided before they ſurrendered themſelve 
they did ſome confiderable miſchief to thoſe they lett 
behind. They truſting to his word fell upon theit 
comrades, ſo that many of them fell by the hands: o 
one another. But Hu having aſſembled all that re 
mained, as well of > 24 three — as of the reſt, 
the number of ſix thouſand, confined them in the Cr- 
cus ang ſummoned the ſenate to meet in the by” 
3 Fs 2 = lib 
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ro. 3:1112. Juſt as he was beginning to make a ſpeech, his 
ye boldiers, who had orders for that purpoſe, maſſacred thoſe 
the ex thouſand wretches. The outeries of ſo many men 
5 butchered in fo ſtraight a place mult neceſſarily be ex- 
ie ceeding great; the ſenators: were greatly alarmed; but 
"+ By 15 continuing: his diſcourſe with the ſame unconcern 

and compoſure in his countenance with which he had 
me i degun it, bid them attend to what be was ſaying; and not 
en concern themſelves with what was doing without doorr; that 
and BY he noiſe they beard was a 50 & foe offenders 
en» be had ordered to be chaſtiſed. 
the Theſe words made the moſt Rupid. and undi 
me of the Romans clearly fee that they were ſtill under the 
eat tyranny, though they had changed the tyrant; but there 
10. BY wasthis difference; Marins was by nature vf a moroſe cruei 
% temper, ſo that power did not give him that 'difpolitionz 
ere BY but only aggravated and exaſperated it in him; wheres | 
the BY as Hlla, who at firſt uſed his fortune with mode. 
ves BY ration and humanity, and had given hopes that in hit 
wo WY the nobility would find a friend, and a8 pou e à pro- 
da tector; who from his youth: had been inclined to mirtk 
hat BY and good humour; and was of ſo compaſſionate a tem- 
lun per that he had been often ſeen to weep even upon flight 
ui A dccaſions, was now on a ſudden become inhuman — 
ing cruel. This unexpected change caſt a blemiſſi lip 
Ani exalted honours and fortunes, 2 if they would not if. 
"WY fer perſons who had attained them to- preſerve their na- 
tive mildnefs and benignity, but engendered in theit 
minds pride, arrogance, infolence, ' and inhutbanity. 
But whether this be a real chatige of nature introduced 
by a change of fortune, or rather & diſcovery of a'natws 
tal corruption and depravity,” which lies concealed till 
it has countenatiee and protection from honours and 
authority, 18 4 bor: ra prope! for writings of anothef 
nature. EC «1 FI 4 (#4 } hoy : 
Ha being this Gent u upon Nog tice, filled Rome with 
murders without — and without end. Many 
there were, who, th they never had any dealings 
vith him,” fell a facrifice to private grudge and reſcit- 
wt; for he gratified 11 5 friends and domeſticks * 
the 


and when he ſaw that raiſed the indignation of every 
one, he gave them one day's reſpite; he then proſcribed 
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the bloed of thoſe they hated. Whereupon a young 


Roman, named Caius Metellus, had the courage to aſſ 


$ 
” 


him one day in a full ſenate, What end ſhall we have of 


our calamities, and where doft thou intend. to Joop 6 We db 


not intercede for ſuch as thou baſt reſoved to deſtroy ; un 


only defire thee to free thoſe from their uneafineſs, whom thoy 
haſt determined to ſave. Sylla anſwering, that he knew mt 


yet "whom, he ſhould ſpare, why then, ſaid Metellus, nam 


40 us thoſe thou | baſs deter mined. to deſtroy. That I will ds, 
replied Aa. But ſome ſay that thoſe laſt words were 
not ſpoken by Metellus, but by Aufidius one of Sylla's 
„ on Pom 3 ora ebrow Dot. 

Hula in the firſt place proſcribed, fourſcore citizens 
without communicating. it to any of the magiſtrates; 


two hundred and twenty more, and an equal number the 
day following. Soon after this he made a ſpeech tothe 
people, wherein he told them he had proſeribed as many as be 


houſe of a friend or a father afforided any, ſecurity. Meu 


= 4 4 


were butchered in the 


. 


* 
4 

8 - 
”"# 3» & 5 


but as he was ondeaTaging do lla s troops, who were polted to 
make his eſcape through a ſub> apprehend him ; ſo that finding 


terraneous paſſage, he found him: it impoſſible to get clear * 
$23 £3 - be 
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compariſon of the numbers of thoſe who ſuffered for 
their riches. The aſſaſſins ſometimes ſaid, A ine houſe 
tilled this man, a garden that, a third his hot baths. Quin 
tus Aurelius, a quiet peaceable man, and one who 
thought it his duty to bear a part in the common cala- 
mity, ſo far as to condole the , misfortunes of others, 
coming one day into the Forum, and among the names 
of thoſe who were proſcribed ſeeing his own, cried - 
out, Aas] my Alban eftate has informed againſt me. He 
had not gone far, before he was diſpatched by a ruffian 
ſent on that errand . n 

In the mean time Marius, (6) being taken, immedi- 
ately killed himſelf. Sy//a at his firſt coming to Præ- 
nate, proceeded judicially againſt each particular per- 
ſon; till at laſt, finding that a work of too much time, 
he ſhut them up altogether in one place, to che 
number of twelve thouſand men, and gave a general 
order for their execution. He was pleaſed to except 
one who was his hoſt out of the number, and offered 
him his life; but the man with great magnanimity told 
him, he ſcorned to owe his ſafety to the murderer” of bis 
country; and ſo mixing among the other victims, he 
died voluntarily with his fellow-citizens. But Sy/la's 
favour to Catiline was of a ſtrange and uncommon na- 
ture, He had killed his own brother before the con- 
cluſion of the civil wars, and now  entreated Sy/la to 
put his brother among the proſcribed, as if he had beer 
ſtill alivez to this Hy readily conſented, and Catiline 

n return for ſuch a favour went immediately, and 
murdered one Marcus Marius, who had been of the con- 
trary party, and bringing-his head publickly into the 
Forum preſented it to Sylla as he was on the tribunal. 
After which he went and waſhed his hands (7) in the 
holy water placed at the gate of Apollo's temple, which 
ſtood near. = Ao 1 404 558 

Theſe aſſaſſinations were not the only ſubjects of 
F affliction: 

he commanded one of his flaves placed at the gates of their tem- 
that attended him to kill him, ples filled with water, which they 
which he did accordingly, called holy, where ſuch as in- 
| (7) The heathens had veſſels tended to go into the templis 
= | | XK 3 waſhed 
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affliction- Sylla named, and declared himſelf dictator, 
and ſo -revived an office that had been. diſuſed for à 
hundred and twenty years together. He. procured an 
act of oblivion to be paſſed in his own favour, and 
another veſting him for the future with the power of 
life and death, of confiſcations, of tranſplanting of co 


lonies, of erecting and demoliſhing of cities, of Sing 


away and beſtowing kingdoms at. pleaſure. He py 
up the confiſcated eſtates to publick ſale, at which 
he preſided himſelf with the utmoſt pride and inſolence. 
His gratuities were even more burdenſome and op: 
preſſive than his uſurpations; for he ſquandered away 
the revenues of whole cities and provinces upon lewd 
women, muſicians, mimicks, and flaves who had been 
made free; nay he forced women againſt their inclins- 
tion to marry ſome of theſe wretches. Being reſolved 
to unite Pompey to him by the bands of affinity, he ob- 
liged him to divorce his wife, and marry Amilia the 
daughter of Scaurus by his own wite Metella; and 
though ſhe was big with child, he forced her from her 
huſband Manius Glabrio; but the died in childbed 1 in 
the houſe of Pompey her ſecond huſband: 

When Lucretius Ofella, the fame who had belieged 
Marius in Prenefte, put up for the Conſulſhip,: he fitſt 
ordered him to drop his pretenſions. But when he ſaw 
that, depending much upon the good - will and inclins- 
tions of the people, he till perſiſted, he commanded 
one of the centurions, who attended him, to go and 
kill him; while he in the mean time ſat on his tribunal 
in the temple of Caftor and Pollux, and from thence be- 
held the murder. The people immediately ſeized the 

centurion, and hurried him before Sy/la, demanding 
juſtice againſt him. Hilla commanded them to be filent, 

. and releaſe him, telling them that what he had done 
was by his expreſs order. 

His triumph, though it was rendered extremely mag. 
nifolar: by the m_— os which were pleaſing on ac- 

count 


waſhed their hands by way of pu- * FUR their impurities, An 
rification. They likewiſe ſprink- excluſion from. the uſe and beneſf 
* it on the aſſembly, to * of this luſtral water was looked 

. ufer 
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court both of their richneſs and novelty, yet was rendered 
ſtill more ſplendid and delightful by the proceſſion of the 
exiles. For ſeveral of the moſt eminent and powerful of 
the citizens followed the chariot of Sy//a, crowned with 
garlands, and calling him Saviaur and Father, by whoſe 
means they were reſtored to their country, tatheir wives 
ing and children. When the ſolemnity was over, and the 
put time come to render an account of his actions in 2 
ich I publick aſſembly, he was as punctual in enumerating 
ce, the lucky chances of war, as any of his own military 
»p: WM virtues. . And from his Felicity it was, that he choſe to 
ay be ſurnamed Felix. In his addreſſes and anſwers to the 
wd WM Greaons, he ſtiled himſelf Epaphreditus, or beloved of 
en Venus. His trophies which are ſtil] extant with us, 
na- bear this inſcription, Lucius Cornelius Sylla Epaphroditus. 
ed WM And when his wife brought forth twins, he named the 
b- male Fauſtus, and the female Fauſta; by which words 
the the Romans underſtand fortunate, But the ſtrongeſt 
nd WF proof of his placing a much greater confidence in his 
ier good fortune, than in any of his exploits, is, that after 
in having murdered fo many Romans, after having intro- 
duced ſo many monſtrous innovations and changes in 
the ſtate, he notwithſtanding all this, laid. down his 
authority, and reſtored the right of conſular elections 
to the people. So that he not only came abroad, but 
in the Forum expoſed his perſon publickly to the people, 
walking up and down as a private man. When con+ 
trary to his inclination, Marcus Lepidas a bold enter+ 
prizing man, and one of his enemies, was likely to be 
nominated Conſul, not by his own intereſt, but at the 
ſollicitation of Pompey, who was in great favour with the 
people, &a ſeeing Pompey come out of the aſſembly 
overjoyed with his ſucceſs, took him aſide, and ſaid to 
him; you heave managed well, young man, to get Lepidus 
named Conſul before Catulus, the very worſt and fooliſheſt of 
men, before the wiſeſt and veſt. You muſt be vigilant now, 
fir you hape rendered your enemy more powerful than * 
8 — ef... 
0 BY Upon by the Greeks as a ſort of the ſecond act in Sophveles proki-. 
j excommunication. For this rea- bits thoſe who had been guilty of 


"WY {on 0:4ipur in the firſt ſcene of -thedeath of Laiwfromthe uſe of it. 
” | M6 (8) We 


ſpared no coſts on that occaſion. He li 
his own fumptuary laws, which were deſigned to re- 
trench the exceſſive prodigality of the Romans in their 


o 
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ſelf. What Sylla foretold to Pompey ' on this. * 


roved true in the event. For ſoon after Lepidus be. 
aved with the greateſt inſolence, and came to an open 
rupture with Pompey. 8 0 
Sylla conſecrated the tenths of his. 8 Ghana 
Hercules, and upon that occaſion regaled the people 


with moſt magnificent entertainments, wherein. there 


was ſuch profuſon of proviſions, that they were ever 


day forced to throw great quantities of the fragments 


into the Tiber; and the wine he gave them was up- 
wards of forty years old. In the midſt of this jollity, 


which laſted many days, Metella died. The prieſts 
having forbidden him to viſit the ſick, or ſuffer his 


houſe to be polluted with mourning during the ſolem- 
n ty, he ſent her a bill of divorce, juſt as ſhe was expir- 
ing, and cauſed her to be removed into anether houſe, 
In this he was a moſt punctual and ſuperſtitious obſetver 
of the law; but he broke through a law he himſelf had 
made for the regulating of funeral — for he 
ewiſe violated 


meals; for he ſpent his whole time in drinking and 
revelling, endeavouring by luxury and debauch to com. 
fort himſelf in his affliction. 947 b 
Some few months after he e the . with 
a ſhow of gladiators. In thoſe days the theatre was not 
divided into diſtin& lodges, but men and_women' fat 
promiſcuouſly together. It happened at that time that 
a young lady very beautiful, and of the firſt quality, 
fat near Sy/la: ſhe was the daughter: of Meſſala, and ſiſter 
to Hortenſius the orator; her name was Valeria, and ſhe 
had juſt then been divorced from her huſband. Com- 
ing behind Hlla, ſhe reſted her hand gently upon: him, 


took a little of the nap from off his robe, and then re- 


turned to her ſeat. When ſhe found Sia had obſerved 


her, and ſeemed to wonder at her behaviour, ſhe ſaid, 


TI meant 
(8) We learn from Athenæus the uſe of in. this place. For he ſays 


proper ſignification of the word that according to Aricfoxenus the 
Nocke, which Plutarch aan Greeks called #474300. the Fw 


— 
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Tmeant no harms ny but 7 was Afro. to Pariaks' a _—_ | 
of your fortune. 

Hlla was not in the leaſt diſpleaſed with this r ; 
on — contrary; he ſeemed: to be much delighted with 
it; for he ſent privately to find out her name, family, 
circumſtances and character. From that time they 
were continually, ogling each other, receiving and re- 
turning amorous glances, and ſmiles. At laſt, a mar- 
rage was agreed upon, and articles were ſigned between 
them. In all which Valeria perhaps may be thought to 
have done nothing unbecoming her; but the ſame could 
not be ſaid of Hlla; for though the lady was virtuous, 
and of a very illuſtrious family, his deſire to marry her 
aroſe from motives not wiſe, nor honourable. Like a 
young man without experience or diſcretion; he was 
captivated with a few amorous glances, and alluring 
airs, which uſually kindle in 2 heart paſſions the moſt | 
ignominious and brutal. 

Notwithſtanding this marriage, he (till kept'c com- 
pany with actors, actreſſes, and ſingers, drinking with 
them night and day. His chief favourites were, Ro/cius 
the comedian, Sorex. the chief mimick, and Metrobius 
(8) an actor of female characters, for whom, though 
paſt his prime, he ever profeſſed a great kindneſs. . By 
theſe courſes he increaſed a diſeaſe which had irs begin- 
ning from a ſlight cauſe. It was long before he per- 
ceived that he had an ulcer,within his body ; bur atlaſt 
the fleſh putrefied, and produced ſuch a quantity of lice, 
that though many perſons were employed day and night 
in deſtroying them, yet they encreaſed much faſter than 
taey could be removed; and to ſuch a degree did'thedif- 
temper prevail, that his clothes, baths, baſons, and food 
were polluted with that perpetual flux of corruption and 
vermin, He went many times in the day into: the wa- 
ter, to ſcower and cleanſe his body, but all in vain; the | 
vermin multiplied ſo faſt as to baffle every attempt to. 
deſtroy them. Ir is faid that among the ancients there 
died « this diſeaſe en. the ſon of Ts: 20g e neared 

| our 


hs „ mens „ p in a por ated. womens: parts in 4 
yoman's 5 and Avoiudey him man's habit. 


(9) Some 
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our own times, Alemay the poet, Pherecydes che philofo- 
pher, Calliſtbenes the Olynthian (9) during the time of his 
impriſonment, and Afetivs the lawyer (1); and if it be 
fit to add to theſe a perfon. not diſtinguiſhed by any me. 
it or virtue, Zan, a fugitive ſlave, who was author 

of the war in Sicily called the ſervile war, and who was 
taken, and carried priſoner to Rame, died likewiſe of 
eee bog eo mn ors iam 
; Sylla not only foreſaw his end, but alſo writ 'ſome- 
what concerning it; for in the twenty-ſecond' book of 
his memoirs, which he finiſhed about two days before 
his death, he writes, that the Chaldeans foretold to him, 
that after he had led a life of honour, he ſhould-con- 
clude it in full proſperity. He declares beſides, that in 
a dream he had ſeen his fon, (who died not long before 
Metella) ſtanding by him in a mourning habit, and 
bidding him ceaſe from all his cares and come along with 
him to bis mother Metella, to live in peace and repoſe with 
ber. However, he could not refrain from intermeddfing 
in publick affairs; for but ten days before his deceaſc; 
he interpoſed in the diſputes the. inhabitants of Pu- 
teoli had among themſelves, reconciled the contending 
parties, and preſcribed laws for their better government. 
Nay, the very day before he died, upon an informa -; 
tion that Granius the Quæſtor delayed pay ing the ſums 
due from him to the publick, in hopes to be indemni- 
fied by Hyla's death, he ſent for him into his bedeham- 


ber, where he ordered his ſervants to ſtrangle him in 


his preſence; but ſtraining his voice in the eagerneſs of 


his paſſion, he broke his impoſthume, and voided a 


great deal of blood. This diſcharge made him fo 
weak and faint, that after he had paſſed the night in 
violent pain, he died the day following, leaving be- 
hind him two children- very young, which he had by 
Melella. Valeria was afterwards delivered of a daugh: 
© (9) Some account of Callifhenes Laertin Plutgeth as ſayin 
is given in the life of dts 11855 li or e * 
© (1) Spenſippus the philoſopher is died of this diltemper. ; 
not mentioned here. But Diogenes EOF 1 IT: e  ORH 


. 


ter, named Poſthuma ;, for ſo the Romans call thoſe who 
are born after the death of the father. 
A great number of people ran tumultuouſly to- 
10. gether, and joined with Lepidus the Conful to deprive 
or che corps of thei accuſtomed ſolemnities; but Pompey, 
as WM chough offended at Sula, (for he alone ef all his 
of Wl friends was left out of his will) having kept off ſome by 
mr kind words and intreaties, and others by menaces, ſe- 
cured the body, and gave it an honourable burial, 
It is ſaid, that the Roman ladies threw on ſuch vaſt 
heaps of ſpices, that, beſide what was contained in two 
hundred and ten veſſels, there was ſufficient to make 
a large figure of $z//a. with a lictor attending him, 


being cloudy in the morning, they deferred carrying 


pecting it would rain; but a ſtrong. wind blowing 
full againſt the funeral pile, raiſed ſo ſtrong a flame, 
that his body was conſumed immediately. As the 
pile ſhrunk down, and the fire was juſt expiring, a 
heavy ſhower fell, and it continued raining till njght; 
ſo. that his good fortune continued even to the laſt, and 
did as it were officiate at his funeral. His monument 
ſtands in the Campus Martius, with an epitaph of his 
own writing, containing in ſubſtance, bat no friend of 
bis ever did bim ſo much good, or enemy ſo much barm, - 
but he returned both with uſury. W Po | 
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TTAVING thus gone through the life of Hlla, 
H let us now draw a compariſon between the Gre- 
cian and the Roman. That which was common to 
them both, was, that they were both founders of their 
own greatneſs, with this difference, that Lyſanger ob: 
tained his honours with the canſent of the citizens in 
peaceable times, that he neither extorted any thing op 


out of the coſtly frankincenſe and cinnamon. The day 


forth the corps till about three in the afternoon, ex- 


em 


24 
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them againſt their will; nor fought to | raiſe” itn 
above the laws; whereas, . | 


I ben civil Broils the flate infeſt, 
The greateſt villains thrive the teft; 


as it happened then at Rome, when the Fiete wi 


corrupted, and the government diſtempered, ſo that 


the ſupreme power was continually paſſing from on: 
hand to another. No wonder then if Sy//a'-reigned,; 
when the Glauciæ and Saturnini drove out the Metelh, 
when the ſons of conſuls were lain in the aſſemblies, 
when ſoldiers were hired, and whole armies bought and 
{old with gold and filver, and when laws in defiance of 
_ oppoſition were eſtabliſhed by ſword and fire. 

I do not ſay this to blame any man who in the times 
of ſuck public diſtraction works himſelf into autho- 


rity, but to ſhow that in a ſtate fo diſordered, he that 


is the-moſt powerful is not always the moſt' virtuous, 
But  Lyſander being employed in the greateſt mili- 
tary commands, and in the moſt important _ 
of ſtate, by a ſober and well-diſciplined city, muſt 

have been eſteemed the beſt and moſt virtuous man, 
in the beſt and moſt virtuous commonwealth. 'Where- 
fore Lander often returning the government into 
the hands of the citizens, received it again as of- 
ten; for his virtue, by which he obtained that ho- 
nour and pre- eminence, always remained the ſame: 


Hlla on the other hand, when he had once got the 


command of the army, held ir for ten years together, 
being ſometimes Conſul, ſometimes Proconſul, and 
ſometimes Dictator, but always a tyrant. It is true, 
Lander, as we have obſerved, endeavoured to intro- 
duce a new form of government, in a method, how- 

ever, more mild and more agreeable to juſtice, t 
' Sylla;' not by force of arms, but perſuaſion ; not by 
ſubverting the whole ſtate 'at once, but by directin 
and regulating the ſucceſſion of the Kings? And 55 
nature it ſeems juſt, that” the. moſt deſerving "ſhould 
rule, eſpecially in a city which itſelf preſided in 


Greece, not. on accoùnt of- nobility but virtue. For 
3s 3 
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Whilſt he was preſcribing to the Romans the belt laws 


BU jr ae z IfQEL #1 
Their different behaviour with reſpect to, riches and 
pleaſure, was in the one that of a good and juſt prince, 
in the other that of a tyrant. For Lxſander, in- his 
full range of power and authority, did, nothing that 


was intemperate or extravagant, but kept. at as, great a 


diſtance as ever any man did from that proverb, Li- 
ons at home, in publick faxes; ſo temperate was he, 1a 
truly Sparign in ls life and manners. Whereas. no- 
thing could reſtrain Hlla, or keep him within bounds, 
neither poverty in, his, youth, nor gravity in his old age; 


In 
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in the . concernin continence” and 4 brich, he 
_ indulged himſelf, as 57 
and debauchery. By theſe ways he had ſo impo- 


% writes, in open lewdnel 


veriſhed the city, and drainet it of its treaſures, that he 
was forced to fell for money to the cities that were 
in friendſhip and alliance with the Romane, 
lege of governing themſelves by their own laws; 


though at the ſame time he daily expoſed the weal: 


thieſt and gteateſt families to publick ſale. The 
ſums he ſquandered upon his flatterers were immenſe. 
For how could any moderation or frugality be ex. 
pected in his private entertainments and in his liberality 
to his companions, when in the face of the people, and 
in open court, where he had cauſed one of the bet. eſtates 
in Rome to be put up to auction, he would have ad. 
judged it to a friend for an inconſiderable Price, and 
becauſe another bid higher, and the officer made pro- 


clamation of the advance, he broke out into a Paſſion, 


and complained to the citizens, that it aas Barbarous 


und tyrannical in them, not ib allow him the literly ef 


diſpoſing of his own booty as be pleaſed ? 
Ho different was this from Lyſander's, beliavi jour, 
who ſent to Sparta not only the money and ſpoils he 


had taken, but even the preſents that had been made 


to him? I would not however be thought to com- 
mend this action of Lyſander; for ng he did Sparta 
more harm by his liberality, than Sula did Rome by 


his rapine; I only make uſe of it as an atgument to 


prove his contempt of riches. There was ſomething 
very ſingular i in each of them with reſpe& to their 
country. Sylla, who was himſelf a welt profligate 
libertine, however made the Romans ſober and tempe- 
rate; whereas Lyſander infected Sparta with vices. to 
which he was an utter ſtranger ; ſo that they were 
both to blame, the one for being worſe than his ow 
laws ; the other for rendering his citizens worſe than 
himſelf; for Lyſander taught Sparta ro want thoſe chings 


which himſelf had learned not to want. boa: thus 
much of their civil adminiſtration,” 


As 


the privi- | 
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As for military expeditions and engagements, haz- 
ardous enterprizes, and numbers of victories, Hlla is 
ſo much ſuperior, that there is no room for compariſon. 
Ly/ander indeed obtained the victory in two naval fights, 
to which may be added the taking of Athens; though 
chat was a work of greater fame than difficulty. But 
then as to his conduct in Ræotia, and at Haliartus, 
though his ill ſucceſs may partly be aſcribed to fortune, 
yet he ſeems. chargeable with indiſcretion and: teme · 
rity; when without waiting for the King's forces, 
which were then! almoſt at hand from Platææ, and 
giving way to the tranſports of anger and ambition, he 
unſeaſonably approached the walls, and was miſerably 
defeated by a ſally of a handful of men. He did not 
fall like Cleombrotus, who was Alain whilſt he was glo- 
riouſly making head againſt; an impetuous enemy at 
Leufira, not like Cyrus, nor Epaminondas, who received 
a mortal wound whilſt he was rallying his men and 
ſecuring to them the victory. Theſe great men died 
the death of kings and commanders. Whereas he, 
like ſome common ſoldier, or one of the forlorn hope, 
caſt away his life ingloriouſly, giving this teſtimony to 
the ancient Spartans, that they did well tb avoid ſtorm- 
ing of walls, in which the ſtouteſt man may chance 
to fall by the hand, not only of an abject fellow, bur 
by that of a boy or woman, as they ſay Arhiiles was 


lain in the gates of Troy by the hands of Pari. As 


tor la, it would be hard to reckon up how many 
pitched: battles he won, or how many thouſands he 
flew. He took Rome itſelf twice, and forced the- ha- 
ven of Piræus, not by famine, as Ly/axder dic, but by 
ſeveral ſharp encounters, and by driving out frebelart 
from the land to the ſea. If we conſider tlie enemies they 
both had to deal with, we ſhall find the difference [till 
greater between them. TLyſanuer's naval victory near 
Samos,” wherein he defeated Hutiochus, who was: no het - 
ter than Alcibiades's pilot, was little more than a mock- 
fight; nor could his circumventing” of Hhilucla the” 
Athenian Orator, N 5 U e 1 £7 831 TE 3 


| 2 e Compariſin or. 
© A man  wiknown but for bis bitter. belle, 


| add 3 to his renown ; for either of theſe, Antiothy 
or Philocles, Mithridates would have ſcorned to compare 
with one of his equerries, or Marius with one of 
his lictors. Whereas without enumerating all the 
kings, princes, conſuls, prætors, generals and tri. 
bunes whom Sylla had to; contend with; who was 
there ever amongſt the Romans fo formidable as Ma. 


rius? What King more powerful than Mitbridates ? 


Who of the Lalians more brave than Lamponius and 
Tele/inus? Let of: theſe, the firſt he drove into banifh- 
ment, the ſecond he ſubdued; and ſlew the others, 
But that which in my opinion is beyond all that 
has been hitherto ſaid, is, that Lyſander obtained none 
of his victories without the aſſiſtance of his country; 
whereas lla, baniſhed as he was, and perſecuted by 
his enemies, his wife being thruſt out of doors, his 
houſe burnt, and his friends murdered; fought in Bas. 
dia againſt an innumerable. army of barbarians, ex- 
poſed his perſon to the moſt imminent dangers in 
the ſervice of his country, overthrew the enemy and 
erected a trophy. And when Mitbridates courted his 
frendſhip and alliance, and offered him men and 
money to enable him to oppoſe his enemies z ' he 
would not ſo much as give him a kind word or 
look, or ſhow him the leaft civility, till-he himſelf 
had promiſed. to quit Ala, to deliver up his fleet, and 
ſurrender Bithynia and Cappadocia to their lawful princes: 
than which Hlla never performed a more honourable, 
or more magnanimous action; for preferring the pub- 
lick good to his private intereſt; he, like a dog of 4 
generous breed, never quitted his hold till his enemy 
had confeſſed himſelf conquered; and then he ket about 


revenging his private injuries. 


We may judge of the manners 15 boch 4 theis 


different 5 at Athens. Sylla having made Inm- 
felf maſter of it at a time when the Athenians were at 


war againd him in favour of Mithridates, and for the 
increaſe 


Ve 
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increaſe of his power and greatneſs, nevertheleſs re- 
ſtored her to her liberty, and the free exerciſe of 
her own laws. Zy/ander on the contrary, though he 
found y fallen from -the higheſt dignity and power, 
was ſo far from pitying her in her diſtreſs, that he 
deſtroyed the popular government, and enſlaved her 
to the maſt cruel and unjuſt of tyrants. To con- 
clude, it ſeems to me that our determination will not 
be far from the truth, if we ſay that Syla performed 
more great actions, and that Lyſender committed fewer 
faults, and if we give to one the pre-eminence for 
moderation and abftinence, to the other for conduct 
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ERIPOLTAS (1) the diviner, who brought 

King Opbeltas and thoſe under his command 

from Theſſaly into Bæotia, left behind him a fa- 
mily which flouriſhed for many generations. Moſt of 
his deſcendants inhabited Chæronca, which was the firſt 
city wherein they ſettled after they had expelled- the 
barbarians. But as they were all of them men of cou- 
rage and warlike inclinations, they fell in the wars 
againſt the Medes, and the incounters with the Gaull, 
behaving themſelves on all occaſions with undaunte 


courage and reſolution. | | 

There was left one orphan of this houſe, called Da- 
5 
(i) This is an obſcure piece of migration of Opbeltas into-Bavtia 
hiſtory; of which we cannot find muſt neceſſarily have been mavy 


the ſmalleſt footſteps. This tranf- ages before the Trojan war; : 
cau 


entic 


uſe 
the fa 
lead. 
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mn, ſurnamed Peripoltas, for beauty and greatneſs of 
pirit ſurpaſſing all of his age, but of a fierce and un- 
tractable temper. When he was paſt the years of 
childhood, a Roman Captain of a cohort that win- 
tered in Cheronea, fell in love with him; but as he 
could not obtain his infamous deſires, either-by gifts or 
entreaties, it was much feared" that he would proceed to 
violence. The ſuſpicion was made more probable by 
the contemptible condition of Chæronca, which. was then 
extremely weak and poor. Damon being apprehenſive 
of further injury, and reſenting the attempts that had 
been already made, determined to kill the officer. 
Accordingly he engaged fifteen of his compatriioiis to 
join with him; for he would not communicate his de- 
fgn to a greater number leſt it might be diſcovered. 
They having daubed their faces with ſoot in the niglit- 
time, and having drank largely, fell upon the officer 
by break of day, as he was ſacrificing in the market- - 
place; and having killed him, and not a few of thoſe 
that were with him, they fled out of the city, which 


Thekhes. ] 
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Gymnafiarch, or maſter of the exerciſes; but afterwayg 
as he was anointing himſelf with oil in a bath, they {Mt 
upon him and killed him. For a long while after ap- cl 
paritions were ſeen, and lamentable groans heard in u 
that place, (as our fathers have told us) for which v 
reaſon the gates of the bath were ordered to be cloſed Ml © 
up: and even to this day thofe who live near that place, b. 
affirm that they ſometimes fee the ſame ſpectres, and 1 
hear the ſame lamentations. The poſterity of that fa. W's 
mily (of which ſome remain in the country of Pboci, wr 
near the city of Stiris) are called, according to the Solid Ml" 
dialect, Aſbolomenoi, that is, men daubed with ſoot; p 
becauſe Damon was beſmeared with ſoot when he com- MW" 
mitted that murder. = E 
But there being a quarrel betwixt the Cheroneans and I 
the Orchomenians, who bordered upon them, the Orche- N 
menians hired an informer, a Roman, to accuſe the com: WM"? 
munity of Cheronea, as if it had been a ſingle perſon, I 
of the murder which Damon had committed, Accord- = 
_ ingly the proceſs was formed, and the cauſe pleaded MI 
before the Prætor of Macedon ; for as yet the Romans had the 
not ſent prætors into Greece, The advocates for the 
inhabitants, appealed to the teſtimony of Lucullus, who lg 
in anſwer to a letter the Prætor wrote to him, returned 
a true account of the matter of fact. By this means far 
the city was cleared of the accuſation, when in danger i?" 
of utter deſtruction. The citizens who were then pre- Ni 
ſerved, erected a ſtatue to Lucullus in the Forum, next d. 
to that of the God Bacchus, We alſo have the ſame IA 
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ſentiments of gratitude, and though removed at the i 
diſtance of ſeveral” generations, think ourſelves par- MW”? 
fakers of this benefit. And as, in our opinion, the de- 
ſcription of the character and manners exhibits a nobler he 


| Image of a man, than that which repreſents the form of 
his body and the features of his face, we ſhall add the 
life of Lucullus to thoſe of other illuſtrious men, and 
ftill adhere ſtrictly to the truth. It is ſufficient to ſhow 
that we preſerve a. grateful remembrance of his kind- 
neſs: and he himſelf would not expect, that we ſhould 
recompence that ſervice which conſiſted in fpeaking 20 
7” F N xu 


FLY 


1 ( 
truth with a falſe and counterfeit narration. For as we 
chuſe that a painter who is to draw a beautiful face, in 
which there is yet ſame imperfection, ſhould neither 
wholly leave out, nor entirely expreſs what is faulty, 
becauſe this would deform it, and that ſpoil the reſem- 
blance; fo ſince it is very hard, or rather impoſſible, 
to find a man whoſe life is wholly free from blemiſh, let 
us in the ſame manner follow truth, deſcribing fully 
whatever is commendable; and if any errors occur, 
which have been occaſioned by the emotions of a ſudden. 
paſſion, or the neceſſity of the times, let us look upon 
them rather as defects of virtue, than as vices, and carry 
the pencil gently over them, out of reſpect to human 
nature, which never formed a beautiful object that was. 
compleat and faultleſs, nor a virtuous character that 
was entirely free from blame. Conſidering with myſelf 
to whom I ſhould compare Lucullus, I find none ſo 
cxattly his parallel as Ciman. 5 „ 
They were both valiant in war, ſucceſsful againſt 
the barbarians, mild in their political ad miniſtration. 
Both extinguiſhed the civil broils at home, and gained. 
ſonal victories abroad. For no Greek before Cimon, nor 
Roman before Lucullus, ever carried the ſcene of war ſo 
far from their own country, unleſs we except the ex- 
ploits of Bacchus and Hercules, thoſe of Perſeus againſt 
the Æthiopians, Medes, and Armenians, and the actions 
af Jaſon, if any memorials of theſe that deſerve credit 
ae preſerved to our days. They were alike too in 
this, that they finiſhed not the enterprizes they under- 
took : they brought their enemies near their ruin, but 
derer entirely defeated them. There was yet a greater 
conformity in their generoſity and hoſpitality, and in 
e ſplendor and magnificence of their tables. We may 
perhaps have omitted ſome other circumſtances of re- 
emblance; but it will be eafy to obſerve them in the 
blowing relation. 1 „„ 
Cimon was the ſon ef Milliades and Hegwipyle, who 
Ts by birth a Thracian, and daughter to King Olorus; 
lis appears from the poems of (2) Melantbius and 


1 1 Arcbelaus, 
(2) Two elegiack poets, the firſt of them was of Miletus, or accord- 
* LE ing 
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Archelaus, which they both wrote in praiſe of Cinon. 
So that the hiſtorian Thucydides was his kinſman' by the 
mother's. ſide; for his father's name was alſo Olorus; 
he poſſeſſed ſome mines of gold: in Thrace, and was 
killed in Scapteſula, a diſtrict of Thrace. His bones 
were afterwards brought into Attica, and his mony- 
ment is ſhown amongſt thoſe of the family of Cina, 
near the tomb of Elpinice, Cimon's ſiſter. But Thucydids 
was of the ward of Alimus, and Miltiades of that of Lacia. 
Miſtiades being condemned in a fine of fifty talents to 
the ſtate, and unable to pay it, was caſt into priſon, and 
there died. Cimon was left an orphan very young, with 
his ſiſter Elpinice, who was alſo young and unmarried, 
At firſt. he had no reputation, being looked upon as 
riotous and diſſolute; nay he was compared to his 
grandfather Cimon, who fer his ſtupidity was called 
Coglemos, (the ideot). Stęſimbroius of Thaſus, who lived 
about the ſame time with Cimon, reports of him, that 
he never learned muſick, nor ever acquired any of thoſe 
polite accompliſhments ſo much eſteemed in Greece; 
that he had not the leaſt ſpark of Attick wit and plea- 
_ fantry; but that his diſpoſition was open, generous and 
 ſincefe, ſo that he ſeemed more like a native of Pelopoy- 
neſus than an Athenian, being ſuch an one as Euripid | 
—AA ² wüwÄ1 on. „ 


Rough and unbred, but farmed for great deſigns. 


„ th is character may well agree with that which d. 
ſimbrotus has given of him. They accuſe him in his 
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4 younger years of an inceſtuous commerce with his own 

bk ſiſter Elpinice (3), who otherwiſe had no great reputa- 20 

F tion for chaſtity, ſhe having been intimate with Pohgn ne 

= Fus the painter. For when he painted the Trojan dams a 

5 in the porch then called Pigſinaction, ow, TO, b dh 
ing to athers of Athens. He flou- been variouſly interpreted, and g ma 
riſhed about the eighty-fourth ven ground to a great diſput _ 
Olympiad. He was a great phi- Some have pretended that Cm 
Joſopher, and the maſter of So- married his filter Z/pinice, a onl 
crates. The other flouriſhed about that in defiance of the law, be 12 
the ninety. fifth Olympiad. cauſe ſhe was his filter both b he. 


(3) This action of Cimaz has father and mother, and ſuch 
3 . 5 5 ET „„ Matric; 


drew Laodice in the form of Elpinice. . He was not an 
. ordinary artiſt who was paid for his work; but gener- 
ouſly gave his labours to the city. This all the hiſtori- 
ans report of him, and the poet Melanthius particularly - 
7a - r a e 
nin cheſe verſes: FT | 


6. Theſe forms of Gods and heroes which we view - 
on, il Eis bounty gave, bis maichleſs pencil drew, 


PTY 


ith BY huſband ſuitable to her birth. But afterwards when 
cd. BW Callas, one of the richeſt men in Athens, fell in love 
© WI vith her, and offered to pay the mul& the father was 
condemned in, if he could obtain the daughter in mar- 


= rage, Cimon accepted the condition, and betrothed her 
yr to Callias. It plainly appears that Cimon was of an 


-W amorous complexion: for Melantbius in his elegies face- 
"WF tiouſly rallies him for his miſtreſſes, one of whom was 
"i called Mueſtra, and the other was Arifteria of Salamin; 
and theſe, the poet ſays, he was very fond of.  How- 
"IF ever, this is certain, that he loved his wife Jodice very 
paſſionately ; ſhe was the daughter of Euryptolemus the 
lon of Megacles. Her death he regretted even to impa- 
tience, as appears by 3 of condolence ad- 
dreſſed to him upon his loſs of her. The philoſopher 
Panztius is of opinion, that Archelaus was the author of 
thoſe elegies; and indeed the time ſeems to favour that 
conjecture. 1 „ 
Every other part of Cimon's character was great and 
admirable. For as he was as daring as Miltiades, and 
not at all inferior to Themiſtocles for judgment, fo he 
was confeſſedly more juſt and honeft than either of 
them, As he was equal to them in diſcharging all the 
_ i!!! 
marriage was forbidden at Athens, was his father's child by a diffe- 
here a man was not allowed to rent mother. This paſſage in 
marry his fiſter unleſs ſhe was ſo Plutarch admits of neither of theſe 
only by the father's fide. Others interpretations, and leaves no room 
lay he married her without any for any ptetence to marriage. 
breach of the law, becauſe ſhe | 
8 4 (4) Strabo 
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functions of a General; ſo in the political part of gg. 
vernment, he very far excelled them; and this too 
when he was very young, before he had any experience 
in military affairs. For when Themifocles, upon the in- 
vaſion of the Medes, adviſed the Athenians to forſake 
their town and the country about it, and to carry al 
their arms on ſhipboard, and in the ſtraits of Salami 
diſpute the dominion of the ſea with their enemies, every 
one elſe ſtood amazed at the raſſineſs of this advice; 
Cimon only was not at all ſurprized, but chearfully 
paſſed through the Ceramicus, attended by his comrades, 
towards the caſtle, carrying a bridle in his hand to 
offer to the Goddeſs Minerva; by this intimating, that 
there was no need of horſemen now, but of mariner. 
After he had paid his devotions to the Goddeſs, and 
offered up the bridle, he took down the bucklers that 
hung upon the walls of the temple, and ſo went down 
to the port. By this example he encouraged and ani- 
mated many of the citizens. He was handſome in his 
perſon, his ſtature was tall, and his hair was thick and 
curled, After he had acquitted himſelf bravely in this 
battle of Salamin, he ſoon gained the eſteem and affec- 
tion of the Athenians; ſo that they were continually. en- 
flaming him with emulation, and animating him to per- 
form deeds as famous as that of Marathon. The people 
were very glad when they ſaw him apply himſelf to af- 
fairs of ſtate; and they advanced him to the higheſt 
employments in the government, both becauſe they 
- were diſguſted with Themiſtocles, and becauſe they were 
charmed with the mildneſs and candour of Cimon's tem- 
er. Ariſtides the fon of Ly/machus contributed not a 
little to his promotion; for obſerving the goodneſs and 
integrity of his diſpoſition, he purpoſely; raiſed him, 
that he might be a counterpoiſe to the crafty and re- 
ſolute T hemiſtocles, a os iy V 
When the Medes were driven out of Greece, Cimon was 


appointed commander of the fleet. The Athenians had 


not yet attained the chief authority in Greece, but were 
under the direction of Pauſanias and the Lacedæmoniam. 
Cimon therefore, firſt of all encouraged his citizens to 
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diſtinguiſn themſelves by their good diſcipline and by 
their valour. And afterwards when Pauſanias, having 
formed a deſign to betray the Grecians, held conferences 
with the barbarians, and wrote letters to the King of 
Perſia, and: was beſides ſo extravagantly elated with his 
authority, that he treated the allies with inſupportable 
inſolence and ſeverity, Cimon, by affording protection 
to thoſe who had been injured: by him, robbed him of 
that authority which he had among the Greets, before 
he was aware. This he did not by open violence, bur 
by affability and humanity. So:that many of the allies 
being no longer able to endure the oppreſſive and inſo- 
lent behaviour of Pauſanias, revolted from him to Cimon 
and Ariſtides; who, having gained ſuch a party from 
him, ſent meſſengers to the Epbori of Sparta, deſiring 
them to recall a man who was a diſhonour to Sparta, 
and a trouble to all Greece. 7! 1094 t 51 


They report of Pauſanias, that when he was in By- 
zontium he ſollicited a young lady of a noble family in 
the city, whoſe name was Cleonice. Her parents dread- 
ing his cruelty, were forced to conſent, and abandoned 
their daughter to his embraces. Cleonice had commanded 
the ſervants to put out all the lights; ſo that approach- 
ing ſilently, - and in the dark towards his bed, -- ſhe 
ſtumbled upon the lamp that was extinguiſned, which 
ſhe overturned and ſpilled. Pauſanias, who was fallen 
aſleep, awaked, and ſtartled with the noiſe, thought an 
aſſaſſin was come to murder him; and haſtily ſnatching 
up his poinard that lay by him, he wounded his ſup- 
poſed enemy to death. After this his mind was never 
at eaſe; for her ſpectre continually haunted his bed, 
and interrupted his repoſe with theſe angry words: 


Go meet thy doom, the juſt reward of guilt ; | 
Know, vengeance never ſleeps when blood is ſpilt. . 


All the allies looked on this action with the greateſt 
indignation z and joining their forces with Cimon s, they 
belieged Pauſanias in Byzantium, But he eſcaped out of 
their hands, and being ſtill terrified by the viſion, 

1 i & * +2 -- - went 
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wet to (4) Heraclea. In this place there was a temple 
where the ſpirits of the dead were raiſed, in order ty 
diicover future events. Having folemnly invoked Clee- 
nice, and entreated her to be reconciled, ſhe appeared 
to him, and anſwered him in theſe words; As ſoon as 
thou comeſt to Sparta thou ſhalt be freed from all thy miſ- 
Fortunes; hereby obſcurely foretelling (in my opinion) 
the death which there attended 4 (50. "This don | 
is related by many writers. 
Cimon ſtrengthened with this 4 as the allies, 
failed with his army to Thrace: for he was told that 
ſome great men among the Peuſiaus, of the King's: kin- 
_—_ having poſſeſſed themſelves of Zion, a town ſitu- 
ed upon the river Strymon, Infeſted the Greeks who bor. 
3 upon them. Firſt, he defeated thoſe:Perfan;, 
and ſhut, them up within the walls of their town. Then 
he fell upon the Thracians themſelves, in the adjacent 
country, from whence” the town of Lion was — — 
with proviſions. He drove them entirely out of the 
country, and took poſſeſſion of it himſelf. By this 
means he reduced the: beſieged to ſuch ſtraits, — 
Butes who commanded there for the King, in deſpair 
{et fire to the town, and burned himſelf, his oods, and 
his friends, in one common flame. By t us means 
Cimon got the town, but no great booty; for theſe bar- 
barians not only conſumed themſelves in the fire, but 
the richeſt of their moveables. However, he gave the 
country about it to the Athenians, it being a pleaſant 
and fruitful ſoil. For this action the people permitted 
him to erect ſtone images of Mercury; ; upon ths firſt of 
which was this inſcription: $16)" 3: 


What honours ſhall wwe pay, what e rae, wy 


(The ſacred guardians of the hero's praiſe) 
To thoſe brave warriors, who at Strymon's fed 
In choſe mo the bardy Medea withſtood ! 
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18 Strabo places ods. in 1 was axles Plgelia and 
Elis, about forty furlongs from Phialia. There Payſanias bad re. 
Ohmia; but Pauſanias fixes it a . courſe to certain magicians called 
ligle further from thence in Arca- P/ychagogi, that is, ſuch as pre- 
dig. It is the lame with that tended to raiſe departed wy 

(s) F 


In vain the — 4 frow tbe vieer 2 1 
Bebind Eion's walls g bige his 755 


Thither new terrors yo the rout pur; ſue, 1 = 
Aud thoſe the feord had ſpurl,” fell ji few. pg 
Upon the 8510 was this: . | | i 
Theſe monuments of nrver- 4 ** 1 8 14 
From Athens her vickonious herars Eg G17 0D 
Theſe may her ſons in after-ages views: 
And ſin ve their great farefuthers to outdo. 


This was the inſcription of the third :: 


Mneſtheus from hence Jed farth, his choſen band, 
And wav'd his banners bigh in hoſtile nd. - 
Maeſtheus, as Homer Jugs, did all excel © 
In ordering troops, and ranging ng battles. well... 
From him bis loy'd Athenians learn d the > 
To them his knowledge aid the Prince impart. 
Tobey, beſt of any, can the ranks prepare, 
And 4 form the ſquadrons for the doubtful war. 


Though the name of Cimon is not mentioned in theſe 
inſcriptions; yet his contemporaries all aſſert that they 
relate to. him, and diſtinguiſh him with a peculiar ho- 
nour. For Miltiades and Themiſtocles could never obtain 
the like, And when Miltiades deſired a erown of olive, 
one Sophanes, who was of the ward of Decelea, ſtood up 
in the midſt of the aſſembly, and ſpoke theſe words, 
which were much applauded by the populace, though 
the ſentiment was very unjuſt and ungrateful ; ber . 
thou ſhalt -conquer alone, Miltiades, thou ſhalt be honoured 
alone. What then induced them ſo particularly to ho- 
nour & mon? It was certainly this, that under other 
commanders they ſtood upon the defenſive; but by his 
conduct, they not only repulſed their enemies, but in- 
vaded them in their own country. | 

Thus they became maſters of Eion a: Ampbipolis, 

S where 


” 5) For FP! r re- the roof of the chapel. whither he 
ſolving to ſeize him, he fled for was, 11 and Kept a con- 
refuge into a temple of Miner wa, Rant watch over him til they had 
called Chalciozcos, There they ſtarved. him ; rand 1 as he was 
Kopped up all the gates, opered at the point of death they 1 
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v here they planted colonies: and (6) afterwards they 

ſent a colony likewiſe into the iſland of Sqras, which 
Cimon took after this manner. The Doloprans were the 
inhabitants of this iſland, a people who neglected huſ- 
bandry, and had long been remarkable for Piracy 
and at laſt they rifled even thoſe that brought merchan- 


diſe into their own. ports. For ſome merchants -of 


_ Theſſaly putting into their port of Cre/ium, they ſeized 

their goods, and confined their perſons. - But they 
breaking out of priſon, went and demanded: juſtice of 
the Amphifiyons, who condemned the iſland to pay a 
fine. The people thinking it unreaſonable that it 
ſhould be paid by the publick, required thoſe. to. pay 
it who had enriched themſelves by the plunder ; they 
fearing they ſhould be obliged to reſtore what they had 


taken, wrote to Cimon inviting him to come with his 


fleet, and declaring themſelves ready to deliver the 


town into his hands. Cimon having by theſe means 


taken the town, expelled thoſe Dolopian pirates, and 
opened the traffick of the Ægean ſea. After this, hear- 


ing that The/eus the ſon of Ægeus, when he fled from 
Athens, took refuge in this iſland, and was there lain 


by King Lycomedes upon certain ſuſpicions, he endea- 
voured to find out where he was buried. (7) For the 
Oracle had not long before commanded the Athenians 
to bring home his aſhes and to honour him as an 
hero. They could not however learn where he was 
interred ; for the people of Scyros diſſembled the know- 
ledge of it, and would not allow them to ſearch. But 
at length after diligent enquiry Cimon found out the 
tomb (8); he then carried the relicks into his own 
galley, and with great pomp brought them into Athens, 
(9) four hundred years after Theſeus left that _— 


him from thence, and he expired Eion they made ehemfeloes maſters 


immediately. | of Scyros. This happened to- 
(6) Thus according to Plutarch wards the beginning of the ſe - 
Cimon made himſelf maſter of venty-ſeventh Olympia. 
Syros after he had got poſſeſ= „„ 
- fron of Bion; and in this he (7) This Oracle had been de- 


agrees with Thucydides, who ſays, livered to them four years be- 


after the Athenians had taken fore, in the firſt year of the ſe- 


vent /- 
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This action much endeared Cimon to the people. And 
to ſignalize the memory. of it, they appointed that ce- 
jebrated conteſt betwixt the two tragedians, Ai/chylus 
and Sophocles, For the latter having exhibited his firſt 
play, when he was very young, the applauſe of the 
theatre was divided, and the ſpectators ſided into par- 
ties. To determine this, Aphep/ion, who was at that 
time Archon, would not caſt lots who ſhould be judges. 
But when Cimon and the other commanders with him 
came into the theatre, 'after they had performed the 
uſual rites to the God of the feſtival, the Archon would 
not ſuffer them to depart, But made them ſwear (being 
ten in all, one from each tribe) to give their judgmeats 
in this contention. - Both ſides ambitiouſly ſtrove who 
ſhould get the ſuffrages of ſuch honourable judges; 
but the victory was at laft adjudged to Sopbocles. This 
ſo mortified ÆAſcbylus, that in a ſhort time he left 
Athens, and went to Sicily, where he died of diſcontent, 
and was buried near the city of Glu. 
Ion reports, that when he was a young man, and 
newly returned from Chios to Athens, he chanced to ſup 
with Cimon at Laomedon's houſe. After ſupper, when 
they had, according to cuſtom, poured out wine to the 
honour of the Gods, Cimon was deſired to ſing. Having 
ſung very agreeably, he was complemented by the 
company, as being more polite than Themiftecles, who 
being entreated upon ſuch an occaſion to. ſing, an- 
ſwered, That he could not fing, nor play upou the harp, 
but that he knew how to make à city great and wealthy. 
The converſation then naturally turning upon the 
actions of Cimon, after the moſt conſiderable of them 
had been mentioned, he told the company that they 
had omitted one, upon which he valued himſelf moſt 
renty-ſixth Olympiad, when Phe- the beginning of the ſeventy- 
dn was Archon. Cimon did not ſeventh Olympiaeue. 
march into Thrace till the laſt (8) See the life of Theſeur, 
year of that Olympiad, or the Vol. i. p. 38. 
beginning of the ſucceeding. (9g) Plutarch could not poſſibly 
Conſequently the bones of The= be guilty of ſo groſs a miſtake. 
leut were not found in the iſle of Withoat doubt lie wrote it eight 


Sree, and removed to {hens till hundred, © - |; (28 32th 
EE | (1) The 
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for' addreſs and contrivance. He gave this account 
of it. When the Athenians and their allies had taken 
a great number of the; barbarians priſoners, in Seas 
and Byzaiitium, and deſired him to divide the booty, 
he put the priſoners in one lot, and all the rich orna- 


ments of their dreſs in the other. This the allies 


complained. of, as an unequal diviſion ; therefore he 
gave them their choice to take which lot they would, 
faying that the Athenians would be content with that 
which they refuſed. One Herophytus of Samos adviſed 
them to take the ornaments for their ſhare, and leave 
the flaves to the- Atbenians. Upon this Cimon was 
laughed at for his ridiculous diviſion : for the allies 
carried away the gold chains, bracelets, and purple 
robes, and the Athenians had only the naked bodies 
of the captives, which were little inured to labour. 
But in a ſhort time after, the friends and kinſmen of 
the priſoners coming from Lydia and Pbrygia, redeemed 
them all at a very high ranſom. By this means Cimon 
got ſo much treaſure, that he maintained his whole 
fleet with the money for four months; and yet there 
was a conſiderable ſum left to lay up in the treaſure 
Cimon being now grown rich, what he gained ho- 
nourably from the barbarians, he ſpent. ſtill: more 
honourably upon the citizens, For he pulled down 
the encloſures of his gardens. and grounds, that all 
travellers, but his citizens eſpecially, might. freely ga- 
ther his fruits. At home he kept a table that was-not 
furniſhed indeed with great delicacies, but where there 
were proviſions ſufficient for a great number of gueſts. 
Here the poor townſmen had a conſtant and eaſy ac- 
ceſs, ſo that they had leiſure to attend to their pub- 


lick duties, from which, otherwiſe they would have 


been diſtracted by ſeeking after a ſubſiſtence. But 
Ariſtotle reports, that he was partial in his reception, 


and that it did not extend to all the Athenians, hut 
only to thoſe of the ward of Lacia. He always went 
attended with a number of young men of his ac- 


quaintance very well elad, and if he met with am elderly 
citizen 
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citizen in a poor habit, he ordered one of his retinue 

to change clothes with him; and he that received this 
mark of his kindneſs thought himfelf highhy ho- 
noured. He enjoined his attendants like wiſe to carry 
z conſiderable quantity of money about them; and 
when in the ſtreets they met with any neceſſitous per- 
ſon of a decent appearance, they privately: conveyed 
ſome pieces of money into' his hand. To theſe things 
Cratinus the poet ſeems to allude in his comedy: called 


Een I Metrobius by name, 
' Who barely boaſt a ſcriv'ner's fame, _ 

Suppos d, let things go how ' they wou'd, _ 

That Cimon, generous, great, and good, _ 

Cimon, #he firſt of Greeks, and thes 

Boond diſpute the firſt of men, 

Cimon above all mortal praiſe, 

Would aid me in my lateſt days. 

But fate ſnatch'd him, ( ſure fate is blind) 

And left me ſtar ving here bebind,  _ 

Gorgias the Leontine gives him this character, He 
got riches that he might uſe them, and ſo uſed them 
that he got himſelf credit by them, And Critias one of 
the thirty tyrants of Athens, when in his elegies he is. 
expreſſing the utmoſt extent of his wiſhes, ſays, 

Pd aſk for Scopas* wealth, and Cimon's ſoul; 

Apgelilas” ſucceſs ſhould crown the whole, _ 

Lichas the Spartan, we know, became famous in 
Greece, only becauſe on the days of the ſports; when 
the young lads run naked, he uſed: to entertain the 
ſtrangers that came to ſee theſe diverſions. But Cimon 
ſurpaſſed all the ancient Athenians for hoſpitality and 
good nature. For though the Athenians juſtly: boaſt that 
their anceſtors taught the reſt of Greece the method of 
ſowing corn, and the uſe of fire and water: yet Cimom 
by keeping open houſe, and giving travellers liberty 
to eat all his fruits, which the ſeveral ſeaſons afforded, 
kemed to reſtore to the world that community: of 
1 goods 
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goods which the poets tell us was maintained in the 
reign of Saturn. T hoſe who object to him, that he did 
this to be >> rh and gain the applauſe of the yu. 
gar, are confuted by the conſtant: tenour of the reſt of 
his actions, which all tended to maintain the intereſts 


of the nobility againſt the populace; for he, together 


with Ariſtides, oppoſed I bemiſtocles, who was for ad- 
 vancing the authority of the people beyond its juſt 
limits; and afterwards quarrelled with Ephialtes, who, 
to ingratiate himſelf with the multitude, was for abo- 
liſhing the juriſdiction of the Areopagites. And when 
all of his time, except Ariſtides and Ephialtes, took 
preſents, and enriched themſelves by the publick mo- 
ney, he ſtil] kept his hands clean and untainted, and 
was perfectly diſintereſted. in all that he acted or ſpoke 
for the benefit of the commonwealth. They report 
that Ræſaces a Perſian, who had revolted from the King 
his maſter, fled to Athens; and there being haraſſed by 
ſycophants, who were continually accuſing him to 
the people, he applied to Cimon for redreſs, To gain 
his favour, he placed at the entrance of his houſe, two 
cups, the one full of filver Darici (1), and the other 
of gold. Cimon, when he ſaw them, ſmiled, and aſked 
him, whether. he would bave bim to be bis mercenary, or 
Eis friend; he replied, his friend: I ſo: (ſaid he) take 
away this money, for being your friend, I ſhall uſe it when 
— So RR OUR C4 
The allies of the A/henians began now to be very 
weary of the war, and were deſirous -to live in repoſe 


and attend to the cultivation of their lands. Far they 


ſaw their enemies driven out of the country, and did 
not fear any new incurſivns. Therefore though they 
ſtill paid the. contributions they were aſſeſſed at, they 
would not ſend men and gallies, as they had done be- 
fore. This the other Athenian Generals endeavoured 
to force them to do by proſecutions and fines, till at 
laſt they rendered the government of the A/henims un- 


eaſy, and odious to their confederates. But Ci 


„ 
(1) The name of a Perſian com. W eee Os 


(2) By 
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actiſed a contrary method; he forced none! of the 
Greeks to go who were not willing; but from thoſe that 
deſired to be excuſed from ſervice, he took money, 
and veſſels unmanned, permitting the men to ſtay at 
home and follow what gainful vocations they liked beſt, 
whether of huſbandry or merchandize. The conſe. 
quence of this was, that by indolence and luxury they 
became enervated and unfit for war. But the Athenians 
he took by turns into his gallies, and by employing 
them in all his naval expeditions, ſoon rendered them 
the maſters of thoſe who paid them. So that being ſe- 
rerely diſciplined, and continually in arms, they began 
to be feared and flattered by the allies, who at laſt fell 
to that degree of ſubjection, chat of allies ö becaine 
niburaries : and ſlaves. 

No man ever checked the annbition of che Pee 
more than Cimon; for he not only beat them out of 
Greece, but cloſely purſuing them, would not let: them 
take breath, nor re. eſtabliſn their affairs; but either Tas. 
vaged their territories and deſtroyed their towns, or pre- 
railed on the provinces that were in ſubjection to them 
to reyolt to the Gretians. So ehat i in all Ala, even from 
lia to Pampbylia, there was not one ſoldier that ans : 
peared for the King of Perſia, = | 

When word was brought that ſome Perfian commn- 
ders were upon the coaſts of ' Pamphylia with a lands 
amy, and a great fleet, Cimon, being deſirous to ter- 
iy them in ſach a manner, that they ſhould” never 
nore venture beyond the Cbelidanian iſles, ſet fail from 
Iropium and Cnidos with two hundred gallies, which 
ere very ſwift and eaſily manageable. They were fifſt 
contrived and built by Tbemiſtocles; but Cimon widened 
them, and joined beſides a ſcaffold to the deck of each 
of them, that they might contain a greater number of 
combatants to oppoſe the enemy. He firſt ſteered to- 
Wards the city of Phaſelts, which though inhabited by 
eke, yet ufd not quit the intereſts of Perſia, Bet 
Gnied his gallies entranes into the port., Whereupoa, 
le ravaged the country, and drew: up his army to the 
Falls of the town. Bur ſome ſaldiernafCbivg:who. were» 
For, III. .T then 
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chen liſted under Cimos, being ancient friends to the 
. Phaſelites, endeavoured. to mitigate the General in their 
behalf; and in the mean time ſhot arrows into the 
town, to which were faſtened letters of intelligence, 
which gave them an account of the ſtate of affairs. At 
length peace was concluded upon theſe conditions, that 
they ſhould pay down ten talents, and join their forces 
with Cimon againſt the barbarians. Zphorus ſays, that the 
Admiral of the Perſian fleet was Titbrauſtes, and the Ge- 
neral of the land army, Pberendates: but Caliſtbeues ſay; 


that Aiamandes the ſon of Golryas had the ſupreme com- 
mand of all the forces. The whole fleet anchored at 
the mouth of the river Eurymedon, but with no deſign 
to fight, becauſe they expected a reinforcement of Phe- 
nician ſhips, which were. to come from Cyprus. But 
Cimon, being reſolved to prevent their joining, ranged 
his gallies in ſuch a poſture, that if they declined fight- 
ing he- might force them to it. The barbarians ſeeing 
this, - retired within the mouth of the river, to prevent 
their being attacked; but when they ſaw the Athenian 
eome upon them, notwithſtanding their retreat, they 
met them with. ſix hundred ſail, as Phanodemus: relates, 
but according to Epborus only with three hundred and 
. Yet notwithſtanding this advantage of number, 
they did nothing. worthy fo great a force; for they 
Preſently turned the prows of | their gallies toward the 
ſhore, where thoſe chat came firft threw. themſelves 
upon land, and fled to their army, which was drawn up 
| thereabouts; but the reſt periſhed; with cheir vellcls, of 
were taken. By this we may judge that their number 
Was very great; for thaugh many, eſcaped out of the 
akt, and many others were ſunk, yet two hundred 
gallies were taken by the Athenians, When their land 
— 535 140304 1251 43:33 3641 FM 
() This place being entirely is 'Cypras; |' for \Polyans, Lib. | 
1 i Arts have — f ps Laden At- 
tt Plutarch wrote Sydra, which mediately after, this double vic 
was a maritime town in Cilicia: tor. 
others think 'we ſnould read 925 3 Fi) 7; e. Four tiundred fu longs 
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army drew towards the ſea - ſide, Cinon thought it very. 
hazardous to make a deſcent, and to expoſe his Greeks, 
already wearied, to the ſwords of the barbarians, Who 
were all freſh men, 'and greatly ſuperior to them in 
number. But ſeeing his men reſolute, and fluſhed with 
victory, he ventured to Jand them while they were yer 
warm from'the firſt engagement, As ſoon as they were 
diſembarked, they ſet up a ſhout, and ran furiouſly 
upon the enemy, who ſtood firm, and ſuſtained the 
ſhock with great reſolution. The battle was 'very 
bloody; and the principal men of the Athenians for 
quality and courage, were ſlain, At length, though 
with much difficulty, they routed the barbarians; th 

took many priſoners, and plundered all their bund en 
pavillions, which were full of very rich ſpoil. Cimon 
having thus in one day gained two victories, wherein he 
ſurpaſſed that of Salamin by ſea, and that of Plates by 
land, was encouraged to purſue his ſucceſs: fo that 
news being brought that the Phenician ſuccours, in 
number eighty fail, were arrived at Aydrus (2), he 
immediately. bent his courſe toward them. They had 
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e, not received any certain account of the former defeat, 
nd and were in great doubt and ſuſpence: N thus 
er, ſurprized, they loſt all their veſſels, and the greate pare 
ey Wl of their men. This ſucceſs of Cimon ſo humbled the King 


of Perfia, that he preſently made that memorable peace, 
whereby he engaged that his armies ſhould come no 
nearer the Grecian fea than the ſpace of a day's journey 
on horſeback (3), and that none of his gallies or veſſels 
of war ſfiould appear beyond the (4) Cyanean-and Cheli- 
donian lands. Calbe, fays, that this was not ſtipti- 
lated by articles, . but that he kept at that diftance T0 
Greeze merely through the fear which this victory had 
(4), By chi 1 he was de- the Zu fide. near Byzantizar, 
—— N yr ind e e on the 4 rick fide, 
{ca by the Zuxine, and the medi- near Chalcedon, being ſeparated 
tottarean byutherfeas af Paxphy: fromreablhoather-byran arm ab the 
iaudi, 'ori: rocks, were near the 5) 9604 05964 im. pon 
Mitratics oBithe: H one on en it THINS Lat gun. 
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impreſſed upon him; ſo that when Pericles with fifty 
Se wich thirry, cruized beyond th 
own ilnds, they ould nor diſcover one Pf 


veſſel. Bur in the colle&ion which Gratis mann 
the publick decrees of the people, there is a cop of 


this treary, which therefore mu 
And it is reported, that at Albens they erected an altar 
to Peace upon this occaſion, and decreed particular ho. 

nours to Callias, who was ab, 1 tn 


4 # 


nage the treaty. 


The people of Athens rail 


really have been made. 


employed as Ambaſſador to 


ed ſo much maney from the 


fale of the {poils,. that beſide what they ſpent for other 


purpoſes, they had ſufficient to build the ſouth wall of 
t is ſaid too, that the long walls called 


the citadel. 


Skele or Legs, which joined the city to the port, were 
founded by Cimon, (though they were not finiſhed till 
afterwards) and that he furniſhed the money. neceſſary 


for that work ; for the place where they built them be- 


ing a marſhy ground, they were forced to fink great 
quantities of gravel and large ſtones to ſecure the foun- 
dation. It was he likewiſe that adorned Athens with 
thoſe publick places for exerciſe and converſation, which 
the Albemans afterward ſo much frequented and de- 


lighted in. He planted the Forum with plane-trees. 


Theacademy, which was before without trees and with- 
out water, he changed into a delightful grove beauti- 


fied with fountains ; he made covered a 


leys to walk 


in, and laid out ground for foot and horſe- races. 
Afterward being informed that ſome Perhans re- 


fuſed to quit the Cherſoneſus, and called in t le 
of the upper Thrace to their a „ he fail 
againſt them with a very ſmall number of ſhips... be 
barbarians . deſpiſed ſo inconſiderableè à force; he 
however, thirteen of their ſhips, though he at 


= 


iy 
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their aſſiſtance, 


tacked them with only four. Then having driven out 
the Perfians, and ſubdued the Thrachtns,” he rediedihe 
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whole Cherſoneſus into ſubjection to the 4rbenians. From 
hence he went againſt the people of Theſes, who had 


| revolted ; and having defeated them in a ſea-fight, and 


taken thirty-three of their veſſels, he ftormed: their 
town, ſeized: for the Athenians all the mines of gold on 
the oppoſite continent, and all the country-depenc 
on it. This opened him an eaſy paſſage into Macedon, 
fo that he might have conquered the greateſt part of it. 
But becauſe he neglected that opportunity, he was ſu- 
ſpected of having been bribed by King Alexander,” and 
was proſecuted by a combination of his enemies. When 
he was making his defence before the judges, he told 
them, that bt. bad never cultivated a friendſbip with thoſe 
rich nations, the Ionians and Theſſalians, as ſome others 
for their own intereſt had done; but that there was a friend- 
ſhip ſub/ifting between bim and the Macedonians (5), be- 
cauſe he admired, and wiſhed to imitate their temperance 
and ſimplicity of living, which. he preferred ta any riches ; 
though he had always been, and ſtill was ambitious to enrich 
his country with the ſpoils of her enemies. Steſimbrotus, 
making mention of this trial, reports, that: Ehm̃ice, 
in behalf of her brother, addreſſed herſelf to Pericles, 
one of the moſt vehement of his accufers; and that Pe- 
nicles anſwered her with a ſmile, Joa are foo old, Elpi- 
nice, too old to manage affairs of this nature. However, 
after that, he became the mildeſt of his proſecutors, and 
roſe up but once all the while to plead againſt him; 
which he did but very faintly; ſo that Cimon was 
acquitted, mg 1930 een Hog eee 
In his political adminiſtration he always reſtrained 
the common people, who would have encroached.upon 
the nobility, - and drawn all the power into their own 
hands. But when he afterward: went to command the 
army abroad, the multitude broke looſe as it were, and 
reverſed all the ancient laws and cuſtoms they had 
litherto obſerved; and at the inſtigation of 9 


tween them and Cimen, At the | ſhould not, when he made his 
lame time, it appears ſtrange that defence, even once mention their 
When he was accuſed. of being name. „ 
bribed by the Macedonians, he : | — 
T 3 1.856) This 
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they withdrew the cognizance of almoſt all caufey bun 
the Areopagus ; ſo that all appeals being made to them, 


rnment was reduced to a perteft democracy; 


ua this by the help of Pericles, who declared in favour 
of the common people. But Cimon, when he returned, 
ſeeing. this great council ſo.diſgraced, was exceedingly | 


troubled, and endeavoured to remedy theſe diſorders, 


by bringing things to their former ſtate, and reſtoring 

at authority which they had in the 
time of Caliſtbenes. This the others declaimed againſt 
with the greateſt vehemence; they began to revive thoſe 
ſtories concerning him and his ſiſter, and accuſed him 


the nobility to t 


of being too ſtrongly attached to the Lacedemonians 


Agreeable to theſe calumnies are thoſe wn 


verſes of Eupolis upon Cimon; 


He's not ill-natured, whatſoe'er you think,” 
But flies from buſineſs as be flies to drink. a 
He goes to Sparta, and is ſo wnking, 
He leaves bis poor Elpinice behind. 


But if when he was ſlothful and a dation deen 
ſtorm ſo many towns, and gain ſo many victories; 
certainly if he had been ſober, and diligent, no Greciat 
commander, either before or after him, could hare 
ſurpaſſed him in martial exploits. He was indeed a 
favourer of the Lacedæmoniam even from his youth; and 
Steembrotus reports, that of two ſons that were twins, 
whom he had by a woman of Clitorium, he named one 
Lacedemonius, and the other Eleus. Whence Pericles 
often upbraided them with the race of their mother. 
But Diadorus the geographer aſſerts that both theſe, and 
another fon of Cimon s, whoſe name was T beſſalts, were 
born of Jedice the dau Ster of IgE 1 fon of 
Megacles: © 
However, . is BESET that inan! Was benin 
nanced by the Lacedemonians in oppoſition to Themiftactes, 
whom they hated; and while he was yet very, young, 
they endeavoured to raiſe his credit..and authority in 
Athens, This the Athenians perceived, and at firſt i 
gave them great pleaſure; the favour which the Eure. 
15 5 | demon 
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ienoniant ſhowed him being at that time very advanta ! 
geous to them. Fat as theiy authority was then begin- 
ning to increaſe, and they were labour ing to gain over the 
allies to their ſide, they were not at all offended with the 
hotiour and kindneſs ſhowed. to Cimos; for he then bore 
che greateſt ſway in the affairs of Greece, as he was Kind 
to the Lacedemonians, and courteous to all the allies. But 
afterwards when the Abenians were grown more powers 
ful, it gave chem great uneaſineſs ro fee Cimon ſo en- 
tirely devoted to the Lacedemoniant ; for he would 
always in his ſpeeches prefer them to the b, 
and upon every occaſion, when he would reprimand 
the Arhenians for a fault, or incite them to emulation, 
he would ſay, The Lacedæmonians would not do thus. 
This highly diſguſted the citigens, and procured him a 
great deal of hatred and ill-will. Burt the calumny by 


 vhich he ſuffered moſt of all, had this origin. 


In the fourth year of the reigy ef Archidemus the fon 
of Zeuxidamus King of Sparta, there happened in Laco 
nia the moſt dreadful earthquake that ever was known; 
the earth opened into moſt frighrful aby ſſes, and ſwal- 
lowed up ſome parts of the country; the mountain 
Taygetus and thoſe adjacent to it ve fo ſhaken that the 
ſummits of them fell down; and except five houſes, al 
the town of Spurta was ſhattered" to pieces. They ſayßß 
that a little before any motion was perceived, as ſome 
young men were exerciſing themſelves in the middle of 
the Portice, an hare of a ſudden ſtarted 6ut juſt by them, 
which ſome of them, though naked, and rubbed over 
with oil, ran after in ſport ; no ſooner were they gone 
from the place, but the building fell down upon them 
that were left, and killed them all. In memory of this 
fatal accident, the monument where they were after 
wards interred is to this day called S ſinatias, (that is) 
The tomb of thoſe who were killed by the earthquake. \Athj- 
damus, by the preſent danger apprehending what might 
follow, and ſeeing. the citizens intent upon removing 
the richeſt of their goods, commanded an alarm to be 
founded, as if their enemies were coming upon chem, that 
they might immediately Ln, themſelves and W 
i a "= 2_7 
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him. It was this alone that ſaved Spar/a at that time: 
- for-the Helors were aſſembled together from the adjacent 
country, with a deſign to ſurprize the Spartans; and to 
finding them armed, and well prepared, they retited Ml 
into the other towns, and openly made war again 
them, having drawn into a confederacy not a few. of 
tbeir neighbours. Among the reſt, the Meſſenians joined 
with them againſt the Spar/ans, who therefore diſpatched MI | 
Hericlidas to Athens to ſollicit for Juccours., Alluding Ml 
to this Aiiſtopbanes ridicules him in theſe lines | 


: 4 ws be with ccf fo red a py" face ſo pale 2 nag 5 5 
| Our daß inplred and told bs p, s . 


Epbialies endeavoured to prevent the people from orant- | 
ing this. requeſt, declaring that they ought not to aſſiſt Ml 
or reſtore. a city that was rival to Athens; but that they MI 

ſhould leave it in its preſent diſtreſs, and trample on 

the pride and arrogance of Sparta. But Cimon (as Ci- MI. 
tias relates) chuſing rather to preſerve Sparta, than to 
aggrandize his own country, perſuaded. the people to 
fend. him with a conſiderable army to its relief. Jox 
has preſerved that part of his ſpeech which moſt affected 
the Athenians, It was this; Suffer: not Greece 10 be 
maimed by the loſs of ſo conſiderable a member, nor your own 

city to be deprived of ber companion... |! «14 

In his return from aiding the Lacedæmonians, he paſſed 
with his army through the territory, of Corinth, . La- 
chartus reproached him for bringing his army into the 
country, without firſt; aſking leave of the people, tell- 

ing him that be who: knocks at another man's door, ought 

. 2101. to enter the houſe without the maſter's leave. But you, 

Lachartus, (ſaid Cinen) did not knock. at the. gates ofthe 
(2) . 11. Y 7 „ i en 4 Du Cleonians 

(6) This paſſage is in the Zy//- manded the aſſiſtance of the Alle 

rrate, I. 1140. ian, who were known to excel 
er 1-1. Inthar part of military Teiehee 
- (7) The Latedæmonian: having They were ho fooner-arrived' be- 
undertaken the ſiege of Zbame; and fore the town under Cimon's c. 
finding it impoſble for them q ho mand, but the: Hartant began to 
were not well {killed in attacks, be jealous of their ative enter- 

to carry the place, ſent, and de- prizing temper. They were — 
463 * 1 — 4 
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Cleonians and Megarians, but broke them down, and en- 
tered by force, thinking that every place ought to be open to 
the powerful. - Having given this ſharp-and-proper re- 
buke to. the Corinthian, he paſſed. on with his army. 

Some time after this, (7) the Lacedæmonians ſent a ſecond 
time to deſire ſuccours of the Athenians;; again the 

Meſſenians and Helots, who had ſeized upon Abame. But 
when they came, the Shartans fearing their courage and 
reſolution, of all that carne to their aſſiſtance; ſent them 
only back, alledging they were turbulent and ſedi- 
tious. The 1 retutned home, enraged at this 
uſage, and. vented their anger upon all thoſe who were 
favourers of the Lacedæmonia us. Therefore upon ſome 
flight occaſion they baniſhed. Cimon for ten years, which 
is the time preſcribed to thoſe Who are baniſhed by the 
Ofraciſm. :; In the mean time the Lacedemonians intend- 
ing to deliver Deiphi from the Phoceaus, brought an 
army to Tanagra, Whither: the Athenians 2 | 
marched with:a delign to fight them. 

Cimon alſo came thither armed, intending to join with 
his countrymen in oppoſing the Lacedæmonians, and 
accordingly ranged himſelf amangſt thoſe of his own 
tribe, which was that of Oeneis. But the council of five 
hundred being informed of this, and terrified at it, (his 
adverſaries crying out that he would diſorder the army, 
and bring the Lacedæmoniaus to Athens) commanded the 
officers not to receive him. Cimon therefore leſt the 
army, conjuring Euthippus the Anaphly/tian, and the reſt 
of his companions, who were moſt ſuſpected of favour- 
ing the Lacedemonians, to behave themſelves bravely 
againſt. their enemies, and by their actions make” their 
innocence evident to their -countrymen!”' Thefe men 
being an hundred in . took Cimort's' compleat 

..armour, 


that if they —_— long there, fon for —.— The their in- 
the ſtrangers that were in their cenſed at this affront, which they 
army being bought . the ber had not deſerved at their hands, 
ſieged, and qountenanced by the broke the alliance with: Sparta, 
Athenians, might turn their arms and joined in confederacy with 
againſt them. ¶ Mhereupon they the gra their IIS . 4 
diſmiſſed Cimon and his ſoldiers, nas ny 1 
declaring that-they; had no S!. ds be. 
| (8) There 


298 We LIFE of 
armour, and placing it in the middle of their battalion, 
formed themſelves into a; cloſe body, and charged ſo 
deſperately upon the enemy, that they were all cut off. 
The Athenians deeply regretted the loſs of ſuch brave 
men, and repent 
did they long retain their reſentment againſt Cimen, 
being influenced partly by the remembrance” of his for- 
mer ſervices, and partly by the conſideration of the pre- 
lent ſtate of their Aan. For having been defeated at 


Tanagra in a great battle, and fearing the Peloponne- 
fians would come upon them at the opening of the 
ſpring, they recalled Cimon by a decree,” of which-Pe- 
So: reaſonable were mens re- 
anger, 


ricles himſelf was author. 
ſentments in thoſe times, and ſo moderate their 
that it always gave way to the publick even am- 
bition, the moſt ungovernable of all | 4a Paſſions 
could then yield to the neceſſities of the ſtateee. 

Cimon, as ſoon as he returned, Put an end to the 
war, and reconciled the two cities. But — the 
Athenians impatient of being idle, and eager to aggran- 
dize themſelves by war, and fearing leſt they 'ſtiould ſet 
upon the Grecians themſelves, or with ſo many ſhips 
cruizing about the iſlands and Peloponneſus, give occa- 
fion to inteſtine wars, or complaints of their allies 


againſt them, he equipped two hundred gallies, with a 


deſign to make an attempt once more upon pt and 
oor (8), that thus he might accuftom the A/benians 
to fight againſt the barbarians, and enrich themſelves 

by ru e of thoſe whe and __ nature! 1 to 
telt. 


of their unjuſt ſuſpicions. Nor 


| ©) There: has been a Se 
* againſt; Cyprus and . 
pc; but neither in the firſt nor 
in the ſecond did the Arbenians in- 
tend to attack both kingdoms at 


the ſame time. The biſtory of ately 


the firſt expedition is this. Cimon 
failed againſt Cyprus with two hun 
dred gallies. Wilt he was bus 
_ in this enterprize, Iaarres, 

g .of Libya, and ſon of Ban- 
— ſet out from Marea, a 
 wwn ſituated above Pharos, and 


4 * 
Ee SP, 


— - 


obbged the greateſt part of Ar 
to revolt againſt 4r:axerxes, and 
called in the Athenians. who were 
before Cyprus, to his aſſiſtancr. 
Hereupon the Athenians immedi- 
quitted that iſland, and ſail- 
ing into Agypt made themſelves 
miſters of the Mu, attacked 
Minphis, ſeized" ou two of the 
out-works, and furipuſly —_ 
the third, which was called the 

bite ævall. But they proved 
very unſortunate in this * 
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Greece. But when all 2 and the 
army was ready to embark, . Niem had this dream: he. 
thought that a bitch barked furiquſly at him, and with 

a kind of men voice 2 _ ö 
theſe words bas in bott 10 ec 


Go on, ; for arty thou. Att ba PE amen = 
A friend t in young © wh elps, Pp me. RE pong, 


This dream was hard to interpret; yet Ipppbilas of 
Poſdonia, a man {killed in divination, and intimate with 
(imon, told him, that his death was preſaged by this 
viſion, which he thus explained: A dog is an enemy to him 
he barks at, and a man is alays maſt a friend tu bis ene 
mies, when he is dead; the mixture of a buman voice with 
barking /ignifies the Medes, for the army of the Medes is 
made up. of Greeks and barbarians. 9 this dream, 
as he was ſacriſcing to Bacebus, and the prieſt was cut- 
ting up the victim, a great number of emmets, taking 
up the little congealed particles of the blood, laid them 
about Cimon's great toe: this was not obſerved à good 
while; but as ſoon as Cimon ſaw it, the prieſt came and 
ſhowed him the liver of the victim imperfett, wanting 
that part of it which they called the head. But as he 
could not then recede from the enterprize, he ſet ſailʒ 
ſixty of his ſhips he ſent toward ÆAgypt; wich the reſt 
he went and; fought the King of Perfia's fleet, compoſed 
of Phænician and Cilician ſhips. He ſubdued all the 
cities of Cyprus, and threatened Agypt, deſigning no 
leſs than, the eptire ruin of 4 Feria empire; and = 

__ _- rater 


don. For 8 fene W eee years aſter, and 
bazus at the head of a. powerful happened in the ſame manner. 
amy into Ægypt, where he de- The Athenians went againſt Cy- 
feated the rebels and their aſſo- pras with two hundred gallies, 
ciates, drove the Greeks from Mem- ' Whilſt they were before Citzm, 
þhis, ſhut them up in an Mas to which they had laid ſiege, A 
where he beſ wech them for eigh-: merteus the King ſent to defire 
teen months together, and at laſt ſome ſuccours of them, and i 
forced them to ſarrender. bir ſent himfixty of his gallies. Some 
moſt all periſhed in that war, which fay lie went with them himfelf ; 
held fix years; ſo that very few. that he: comiaued at the 
of them N back into Greece -. ſiege. 1 40 | 

this was the hk Txpdaition. The 


* This 


rather becauſe he wus informed that Thimifocles-wigin 


great repute among the barbarians, and had promiſed 
the King to lead his army, whenever he ſhould make 
war upon Greece. But they ſay Themiſtocles loſing all 
hopes of ſucceeding in his deſigns, and deſpairing to 
ſurpaſs the virtue and: good fortune of, Cimon, died a 
voluntary death. Cimon ſtill framing great deſigns, and 
Keeping his navy about the iſland of Cyprus, ſent mel. 
ſengers to conſult the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon upon 
ſbme ſecret affair; for it is not known with what me. 
ſage they were ſent. The God would give them no 
abſwer, but commanded them to return again, ſaying 
that Cimon was already with bim. Hearing this they 
returned towards the ſex; and as foon as they came to 
the Grecian army, which was then about Agypt, they 
were informed that Cimon was dead; and computing 
the time when the Oracle was delivered, they found 
that his death was meant by the expreſſion, hat he wut 
then cuith the Gods. Ie is generally ſaid that he died of 
a ſickneſs at Citium in Oprus; but ſome ſay that he died 
of a wound he received in an engagement with the bar- 
barians. Juſt before his death, he commanded thoſe 
under his charge to return to their countty, and by no 
means to ſpread the news of his death by the way. 
This order was ſo punctually executed, that they all 
came home ſafe, and neither their enemies nor allies 
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King ef Per for ae what tribute they Raſed on the 
| ey in Ala. Whereas in N mne Cimon no 


4 


near the borders, nor any man in arms i 4) 
dred furloy 95 of the ſea. . 
The monuments called Cimonian to this day Arber, 
ſhow that tô be the place of his burial. Vet tlie inha- 
bitants of fe city of Citium pay particular hanour to a 
certain tarab which they call the tomb of Cimon, ac- 
cording to Nauſicrates the rhetorican; who alſo reports, 
that in a fämine, when their neceſſities were very great, 
they ſent tothe Oracle, which commanded them to ho- 
@ God. 
Jife and character of thisGrecian com- 
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UCULLUS's grandfather had been Conſul; 
his uncle by the mother's fide was Metellus 
ſurnamed Namidicus. As for his parents, his 
father was convicted of extortion ;- and his mother 
Cæcilia was infamous for her looſe behaviour. As for 
Lucullus himſelf, whilſt he was very young, and be- 
fore he had put up for any office, . or engaged in 
As buſineſs, he made himſelf known in the world 

y a remarkable action; for he proſecuted Servilns 
the augur (who had been his father's accuſer) and 
charged him with corruption in the execution of his 


office. This ſtep was generally applauded, and con- 


ſidered as an act of ſingular virtue, The Romans 


indeed did not eſteem the office of an accuſer to be 


Sonodrable, even though the accuſation was - 
0 8 | well. 
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 LUCULLUS. 3 393 
well founded z bur it gave them the higheſt pleaſure 
to ſee young men purſuing offenders with / eagerneſs, 
like hounds of a . generous breed who are keen upon 
their prey This cauſe was managed with ſuch. vehe- 
mence and animoſity, that ſeveral were killed and 
vounded on both ſides; eee ene in the ſue 
was ac 

—— 2oquired ſack: a bail both in 25 Greek and | 
Latin tongues, that he could expreſs. himſelf with 
equal fluency and elegance i in both; for which reaſon 
Sil dedicated his memoirs to him, as to a perſon 
more able than himſelf to digeſt — into method, 
and form a regular hiſtory out of them. His eloquence 
vas not merely ſuch as is neceſſary for thoſe who en- 


gage in political affairs, like that of many ee 


who in the Forum are loud, buſy, and boiſterous, - 2 
And like the tunny rowling in the fea, hiv e 
but in — | "FR" 


In his mm he much adv wi — ak elegant f 
and liberal ſciences. And when he grew in: years, being 
25 it were worn out by his various fatigues, he refreſhed 
his mind with the ſtudy of philoſophy ;, not reſting 
wholly in the contemplative part, but invigorating, his 
ſpeculations. by action and employment. and at the 
ſame time by the precepts of philoſophy giving a check 
to that emulation and ambition which was the nat 
effect of his conteſt with Pompey. We have ems re⸗ 


markable inſtance of his great learning. One day; - 


when he was a young man, after he had made him - 
ſelf merry for ſome time upon the ſubject with Har- 
tezſus the lawyer, and Sima the hiſtorian, he offered 
in good earneſt to write an account of the h arſan Har: 
in verſe or proſe, - and that either in the rem or Ro- 


nan language, as ſhould. be determined by lot. They: 


took. him at his word, and the lot falling upon the 
Greek, he performed his promiſe; and to chis we owe 


* hiſtory. of that war wricen in Greek, which is -Rill 
extant, 


extant. "ALY the annex inſtances of his ſingular af: | 


fection to his brother Marcus, that which was firſt in 


date, was eſteemed the firſt in merit by the Romant, 


Though he was much older than his biother, yet he 
declined entering upon any office till his brother was 
qualified by age to ſhare with him in the honours and 
dignities of the commonwealth. The people were ſo 


charmed with this, that Lucullus, thougey abſt: ras | 


clivfer Zdaile with Marcus. 33007 gies 

| When he was very young he gave many: proofs. * 
His valour and conduct in the Marſan war, being ad- 
mired by Hlia for his conſtancy and mildneſs; and al. 
ways employed by him in diſpatching the moſt im- 
Portant affairs; one of theſe was the coiĩning of money; 
tor the greateſt part of the money uſed in the Abri. 
datick war was coined by him in Peloponneſus ; and be- 
ing ſoon exchanged for neceſſaries in the camp, it was 
for a long time current in the army, and from him 


called Lucullian coin. After this, when Sylla had con- 


quered Athens, and the neceſſaries for his army were 
cut off, the enemy being maſter ar ſea, Lucullus was 
the man whom he ſent into Libya and Agypr, to pro- 
cure him ſhipping. It was then the depth of winter, 
when he ventured out with no more than three ſmall 


. Greek veſſels, and as many Rbodian galleys, into the 


main fea, among multitudes of the enemies ſhips, which, 
as they had the ſuperiority at ſea, were cruiſing about 
every where. However he arrived ſafely at Crete, and 
gained over the Cretans to Sylla's party; and. finding the 

Cyrenians "oppreſſed by tyrants and haraſſed by a-de- 
ſtructive war, he took care of their publick affairs, 


and ſettled: their government; putting their city in 


mind of that ſaying which: Plato had © prophetically 
uttered of them. For the \Cyrenians having ſent and 


intreated. that philoſopher to preſcribe laws: to them, 


and appoint for them ſome found form of _ 
ment, he anſwered; 'That-it ua hard. 


fo. give 
laws 10a people fo wealthy i as the.' Cyrenians. For no: | 


thing is more untractable than man when he is in 


ape nor more tame and obedient when Fortune 


ls 
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is unfavourable. - This made the Cyrenians ſo willingly 
ſubmit to the laws which Zucullas impoſed upon them. 
When he had ſettled affairs at Cyrene he failed from 
thence into Zgyp?, but in his paſſage loſt the greateſt 
part of the ſhips he had been collecting, which fell into 
| the hands of pirates, He himſelf however eſcaped to 
0 Andre, where he was received with great reſpect. 
For the whole royal navy ſplendidly adorned went out 


as „ aQOTNEU went 
or che port to meet him, and paid him the ſame 
of compliments the King himſelf was uſed to receive 


d. upon his return from a voyage. Pfolemy, who was 
then very young, entertained him with the, higheſt 


. 

1 teſtimonies of kindneſs and reſpect, even ſo far as to 
'; WH ippoint him an apartment and table in the palace, an 
j- honour never ſhown before to any foreign officer or 


„commander. Beſides, his appointments tor the defray- 
ing his expences were four times as much as any that 


8 
n had been ſettled before on the like occaſions. Hows. 
- ever Lucullus accepted of no more than what was abſo- 
e lutely neceſſary, and refuſed the preſents that were of- 
$ fered him, though they were very conſiderable, and va- 
bed at more than fourſcore talents. It is reported that 
ö he neither went to ſee Memphis, nor any of the cele- 
brated wonders of AÆAgypt; thinking it fitter for a man 
i of no buſineſs, and much curioſity, to ſee ſuch things, 

6 than for him who had left his commander in the 
trenches, ſtorming the walls of his enemies. Prolemy 
refuſed to enter into an alliance with Ha, for fear of 

6 drawing the war upon himſelf, but at the ſame time 


provided Lucullus with a fleet ſufficient to convoy him 
to Cyprus; and juſt as he was ready to embark the 
King took leave of him with great tenderneſs, embraced 
him, and. preſented him. with a large beautiful eme- 
rald ſet in gold. Lucullus at firſt refuſed it, but when 
the King ſhowed him that his picture was engraven 
upon it, he was then forced in prudence to accept of 
it; for had he ſhowed any diſcontent at parting, it 


might have endangered his paſſage. = _ 
During his voyage he collected a number of ſhips - 

from all the maritime towns, except from ſuch as gave 

Vorl. III.. „ | harbour 
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and ſet the Colophonians at liberty, 


- obvious to all men, that if Lucullus had hearkened to 


= Urs. 
intereſt; and in this condition he arrived at Or. 
There he was informed that the enemy lay in wair for 


| Harbaur to the pirates, or were ſuſpected to be in thei 


8 BY under the n _ whereupon he laid up 
en 


us fleet, and ſent to the cities to ſupply him with 
proviſions, ſaying that he was reſolyed to winter among 
them. But as ſoon as the wind ſerved, he launched 


on g ſudden, embarked, and proceeded on his voyage, 
_ lowering his fails in the day time, and hoiſting them 


when it was dark; by which ſtratagem he got ſafe to 


- Rhades, Being furniſhed with ſhjps at Rhodes, he ſoon 


prevailed upon the inhabitants of Coos and Cnides to 


quit the party of Mithridates, and Join with him againſt 
E 


Samians. He drove the King's N out of. Chios, 
aving ſeized Epige- 


uus the tyrant who cruelly oppreſſed them. | 
About this time Mzybridates left Pergamus, and te- 


tired to Pitane, where being cloſely beſieged by Fim- 


bria, and not daring to engage with fo bold and victo- 
rious a commander, he contrived to make his elcapt 
by ſea, and ſent for all his fleet to attend him. Which 


When Fimbria perceived, having no ſhips of his own, 
7 ſent. to Lucullus, entreating him to affiſt him with 


is, in ſubduing the moſt dangerous and determined 
enemy of Rome, leſt the opportunity of humbling Mi- 
thridates, an enterprize which had coſt the Romans fo 
much blood and fo much labour, ſhould now be loft, 
when he was within reach, and ſo eaſily to be taken, 
He repreſented ,.to him that if Mitbridates ſhould be 
made priſoner, no one would be more highly com- 
mended than he, who cut off his paſſage, 230 ſeized 
him in his flight; and that if he were driven from the 
land by the one, and ſtopt at ſea by the other, it would 
be ſuch an honour to them both, that it would eclipſe 
che fame of Sylla's actions at Cheronea and Orchomenus. 


* j 
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- The propoſal was not ar all unreaſonable, it being 
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Fimbria, and with his navy, which was then near at 


hand, had blocked up the haven, the wat would ſoon 


| (i) This peace was concluded in the year of Rome 669, eighty-two 
7} - | Fears 
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tle army. 
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have been brought to an end, and infinite miſchiefs 
prevented thereby. But he, either preferring the in- 

tereſt of Hylla, whoſe lieutenant he was, to all other 
conſiderations, whether of a publick or private nature; 
or looking on Fimbria with deteftation for having lately, 
to gratify his ambition, imbrued his hands in the 
blood of his friend, who was at the ſame; time | his 
General ; or elſe being led by an eſpecial providence 
to ſpare Mithbridates for the preſent, and preſerve him as an 
enemy hereafter to be ſubdued by his own arms, gave no 
ear to the propoſal, but ſuffered Mitbridates to eſcapa, 
and laugh at Finbria and all his preparations. After 
which he alone had the honour of defeating the King's 


fleet in two engagements. The firſt was at Lectum, 


2 promontory of Trras; ſoon after which hearing that 
Neoptolemus; the King's lieutenant, was riding at anchor 
in the bay of Tenedas, with a: fleet more numerous 
than the former, he ſailed towards him, and advanced 
before the reſt of his fleet on board a galley of Rhodes 


commanded by Demagoras, an expert feaman, and a 


great friend io the Romans. Neoptolemus upon ſight 
of him made up furiouſly towards him, and commanded, 
the maſter. of his ſhip to ſtrike againſt that of Lucuilus. 
But Demagoras fearing the bulk and maſly ſtem of the 
admiral galley, ' thought it dangerous to meet him 
a-head, wherefore tacking about he received him 
+ſtern, in which place he ſuffered no great damage, 
becauſe the ſhock fell on the lower parts of the ſhip, 
which were under water. Immediately upon this the reit 
of the fleet came up; and Lucuilus ordering the maſter of 
the galley to tack: again, fell vigorouſly upon the enemy, 
and behaving with extraordinary: courage and reſolu- 
tion, he put them to flight, and purſued Neoptolemns 
tor a conſiderable time. After this he proceeded: and 
joined Sylla in Cherfonefies,. as he was paſſing: the ſtrait, 
and brought timely aſſiſtance for the tranſportation! of 


Mithridates and rhe Romans, the King: ſailed. dee 
e 8 © +2 ee 


Jears before the incarnation, and eight years before the death of Sylla. 
8 U 2 (2) Aßppian 
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the Euxine ſea, and Sylla laid a fine of twenty thouſand 
-ralents upon Afia. Lucullus was ordered to levy the 
fine, and new coin the money; and his behaviour in 
that employment proved ſome ſort of eaſe and con- 
ſolation to thoſe diſtreſſed cities, after the hardſhips 
they had ſuffered from Sylla. For he proceeded not 
only like a man of uprightneſs and integrity, but 
ſhowed as much moderation and tenderneſs. as could 
my expected in an employment ſo odious and ſevere. 
The Mitylenians having revolted, and declared for 


| 42 he earneſtly deſired to make them ſenſible of 


their error, that they might meet with an eaſy puniſh- 
ment. But when he found they were led - by! their 


evil genius to perſiſt in their oppoſition, he came ypon 


them with his fleet, defeated them, ſhut them; up in 
their city, and beſieged them. Some time after this 
he had recourſe to the following ſtratagem: he em- 


| barked at noon- day in open view of the city, and pre- 


rended to ſet fail for Elea; but as ſoon as it was dark 
he tacked about, returned privately without any noiſe, 
and lay in ambuſh near the city. The Mitylenians the 
next morning ſallied out in a diſorderly manner, and 
ran to pillage the camp, which they expected to find 
defenceleſs and forſaken. But Lucullus riſing from bis 
ambuſcade fell upon them on a ſudden made many of 
them priſoners, flew five thouſand, who ſtood upon 
their defence, took from them ſix choufand een 
an immenſe quantity of other plunde.. 

Hie had no hand in the infinite . in which 
all Tray was involved by the means of Marius and 
Sylla. He was preſerved from that misfortune by the 
particular care of divine providence, which kept him 


exerciſed in Aga. And yet, though abſent, he was as 


much in Syala's favour as any of his other friends. For, 
as we obſerved before, he dedicated his memoirs to 


him as a mark of his affection, and at his death left 


him guardian to his ſon, in preference to Pompey. It 
Is very likely that this preference was the principal 
cauſe. of the contention and Jealouſy that afterwards 
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broke out between them; both of them being young 
and equally, ambitious of honour. © | 
A little after Sy/la's death he was choſen Conſul 
with Marcus Atirelius Cotta, about the one hundred 
eventy-ſixth Olympiad, At that time ſome were for 
renewing the war with Mitbridates, which Cotta de- 
cared was not dead, but only laid afleep for the preſent. 
Wherefore when the provinces came to be determined- 
by lot, and the Cr/alpine Gaul fell to Lucullus, he was 
exceedingly troubled at it, becauſe. he conſidered it as 
a province where there was no room for any great 
exploits. Befides, | he was mortified at Pompey's ſucceſs 
in $pain, where he had acquired great reputation; and 
he foreſaw that as ſoon as that war was ended, he was 
the moſt likely of any man to be declared General 
againſt Mithridates. © Wherefore when Pompey had de- 
manded large ſums of money, and declared in plain 
terms, that unleſs it was ſent him he would relinquiſh 
Spain to Sertorius, and return with his army into Taly, | 
Lucullus ſeconded his demand with great zeal, and 
made uſe of all his intereſt and authority to have the 
money ſent him, that he might have no retefce' of 
coming home during his Conſulſhip. For it was not to 
be doubted but he Would be maſter in Rome, and govern 
a he pleaſed, - whilſt he was at the head of ſo great an 
army. Beſides, Cethegus the'- tribune, who had the 
greateſt influence of any man in che city, becauſe he 
neither ſaid nor did any thing there but what he knew 
vould be agreeable to the people, was an enemy to 
Lucullus, who - deteſted his ſeandalous lewdneſs and 
profligate life, and had on that account IIa: 
var againſt him. DN ADD 

At the ſame time when Lacius Dnintins Another ltri- 
bune propoſed to abrogate the laws which Sy/la Had 
made, and endeavoured to diſturb the peace of the 
ſtate, which was now compoſed and ſettled; Lucullus, 
by private remonſtrances and publick admonitions, du 
verted him from his deſign, and gave a check to his 
ambition, "PRES Rd his 2 ny falutary — 
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admirer of Lucullus, and ſolicited 
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uppreſſed in the very begianing an evil which 


might mg Bom been fatal to the commonwealth. 


About this time news was brought to Rome chat 0 Or. 
tavins. the goverbor of Cilicia was dead, upon which 
many candidates appeared for that government, and 


all of them made their court to Cethegws,. as the man 


whoſe credit would enable him to turn the balance in 


favour of him he was pleaſed to countenance. Lugul: 


| tus did not look on that province as any thing con- 


ſiderable in itſelf; but he conceived that if he could 
obtain it, no man but himſelf would be employed 
in the war againſt Mitbridates, by reaſon of its near- 
nels to Cappadocia. This made him uſe all his intereſt 


tor the obtaining that province, and put him upon 
a projet, not ſo honeſt and commendable, as expe · 


dient for compaſſing his deſign; but he ſubmitted to 


| neceſſity againſt his own- inclination. There was at 


that time in Rome a woman called Precia, who was 


_ » celebrated for her wit and vivacity as well as beauty, 


though ſhe was in other reſpects no better than 3 
common proſtitute, This woman knew how to — 
a. right uſe of the credit and favour ſhe had with thoſe 
who viſited her, and to apply it to the ſervice of her 
friends; ſo that ſhe was admired not only as a woman 
— wit and beauty, but as a zealous and uſeful friend, 
and thus had great credit and influence. But as ſeon 


as Cethegus was captivated, who was the man of greateſt 


authority in all Rome, ſhe from that time became ab- 
ſolute; for nothing was tranſacted in publick but by 
the advice and approbation of Cerbægus, and Cetbegis 


did nothing but with the conſent and by. the Aired 


of Pretia. 

This woman Lucullus gained by flartery. and. pre 
ſents : and it was no ſmall. matter of triumph 40 4 
woman of her pride and ambition, to employ her in- 
tereſt in favour of ſo great a man. The conſequence 

of, this was that Ces begus e ofeſſed friend and 
him the, . 
ment of Cilicia; which when he had once obtained: le Fry 


was no longer under a neceſſity of courting the all 
ance 
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the war againſt Miubridates was unanimouſly voted to 
Lucallus, as the only perſon fit to he entruſted with it. 


For Pompey was ſtill employed in- Spain againſt Srreo- 


nus, and Metellus was ſuperanuated 3 and they tive weir 


the only officers who could diſpute that command wich 
Lucullus. However Cotta his callegue, wich much 


dificulty prevailed. on the ſenste to ſend him — 
feet to guard the Propontis, and defend Bithynia." 
Lucullus having raiſed a legion, paſſed over into 


22 There he found the other forces of which his arm 


vas to be compoſed, but they had been all co 
long before by luxury and avarice. Thaſe of 


who were called Fimbriant, having been for a long time 
without any chief, were become headſtrong and un- 


goyernable. Theſe were the men who by the cu mm mani 


of Fimbria had ſlain Flaccus the Conſul and General, 


and theſe wete they who afterward betrayed Fittbria 
to Hla; but though they were an inſolent and lawleſs 
band, they were brave, hardy and expert ih war. L- 


ullus in a ſhort time humbled the inſolence of theſe, 


and diſciplined the others, Who then firſt knew what 
it was to be under a good captain, and ical com- 
mander ; for before that they had been conſtantly hu- 


moured and flattered by their officers, and hook: © 


obediencè but te Their own will. - 


As for the enemy's affairs, they ſtgod qhus;: Mithri- | 


dates's manner of making war was at firit like that of 


the Sophiſts in their deelamations, which have more 


pomp and ornament than fubſtanee and folidity. Thus 
his army was very ſplendid and magnificent in appeur- 
ance, but vain and unſerviceable in effect. Accordingly 

he met with a ſignal diſgrace, and was moſt ſhameſully 
routed, This taugbt him to be wiſer for the future; 

lo that when the war came to be renewed, he reduced bis 
forces into a juſt and well martialled army, formed not 
ſo much for ſhow as ſervice. He leſſened that confuſad 
multitude compoſed of ſo many people and nations, 
he put an end to thoſe menaces and bravadoes whith 
nere vented by the barbarians. in their various langu- 
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ages, and aid aſide all the armour adorned IEF 


and precious ſtones, which he looked on rather as * | 


wealth of the conqueror, than a defence and. ſecurity 

to the bearers. He provided his ſoldiers with ſwördz 
formed like thoſe of the Romans, and with ſhields ſolid 
and ſubſtantial. He took care to have his horfſts 


ſtrong and well trained, rather than magnificently har. 


neſſed ; he muſtered a hundred and twenty thoufing 
foot, armed and diſciplined after the mannęr of the 
(Roman infantry, and ſixteen thouſand horſe, beſſdes a 
hundred chariots armed with long ſcythes, and drawn 
each by Four horſes.” To this preparation for the land 
ſervice he added a fleet not cumbered, as before, with 
gilded pavillions, with baths and ſumptuous apart. 
ments for women, but ſtored with all ſorts of weapons, 
both offenſive and defenſive, and de with mo- 
ney to pay the ſoldiers. e 10 
With this formidable preparation” he invaded: Bith- 
-nia,. where the cities opened their gates, and received 
him joyfully; and not only thoſe in Bitbynia, but al- 
.moſt all the cities throughout fa; relapſed into their 
former diſtempers, being cruelly oppreſſed by the Ro. 
man publicans, and oſurers. Lucullus indeed afterwarts 
delivered the country from thoſe harpies, vhSO devoufed 


then ſood of the. inhabitants; but for the preſent he 


thought it ſufficient to admoniſh them to be mer 
- compaſſionate and reaſonable; © This compoſed the 
aninds of the people, and prevented a edi which 
vas ready to break our in every quarter. 
„ Whilſt Lucullus was thus employed, em fte 
that now was his time för action. 'Wherefore he pre- 
pared to encounter Mitbridatet; and receiving fre- 
quent informations that Lucullus was at hand, and that 
he was already advanced as far as Phrygia, he was the 
more forward to engage, thinking the " viewry already 
in his hands, and being deſirous to deprive his collegue 
of his ſhare in the honour of it. But notwithſtanding 
. all his confidence, he was routed both by ſea and land. 
In the naval engagement he loft fixty of his ſhips wit 
all the men that were on "ORs z by land he 1 - 
thoulan 
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houſand men, and was then forced to fly to Chulcden, 
where he was beſieged, from whence , he "could not 
eſcape unleſs. Lucullus came to' relieve him. Fhere were 


ſome who preſſed Lucullus to leave Cotta behind, and 


enter without delay into the territories of 'Mithridates, 
aſſuring him that he would find them in a weak defence- 
jeſs condition. This was the language in general of all 
the ſoldiers,” who highly reſented” that Cotia ſhould not 
only ruin himſelf and thoſe who were with him by his 
folly and temerity, but prevent them from obtaining 
victory, Which was to be purchaſed without any dan- 
ger. But Lzenllus in a ſpeech to the army on that de- 
caſion declared, that be choſe rather to fave one Roman 


' then to be after of all the wealth of the tnemy. When 


frchelaus, who in quality of the King's lieutenant, had 


nan demonſtrated to Zucultus that he need only ſhow 
himſelf in Pontus to have all the country declare for 


o never Wigues the” chuce of the wild 
be ere 1 
' againit* Mibriddtes with th * thoy- 


ape like a bar- 


the midft between the two armies, in ſha 6 
rel, but in colour like molten ſilver. Both armies 
were ſo aftoniſhed, that they immediately ſeparated 
F NO : 8 I ; 1 ¹ n 1 4 5 & 7 E851 1 on 7 *withont 
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A 
22 27 s ent? When 1 1 5 ad given hi 
anſwer to theſe queRjons — ordered him to (ea 
then opoſi ng the ſa Mean Rt A; ſecond , and after that to 
a.t en pro he compared their anf wers the..quantity 
of e e with the 90 2 men Mitbridates had in 


his army, and computed that the enemy n 5 dave 
ve three or four days former mk remaini 
LO in his former reſolution c 


% 
7 r ; 


ut the time bor running a 
be. 95 0 hy is camp to e aber er lied with pro- 
as, ſo that he might be at leiſure to watch, the 
, \© 15 , and make hu wana: 7 ee 

— n. mean time Mithridates endeavpured to urprize 
the Cyzicenians, which had; extremely 21 55 d in the 
te engagement near Chalcedon, where they loſt. three 
thouſand, men, and ten ſhips, The better to..conceal 
his delign from Lucullus, he his march after ſup- 
per in a, dark rainy night, 428 1 d ſp much expedition, 
hat the next Nane 775 — ak be, are before 
the, place, 2 n ee _ the Adrafian hill. 
informed of this motion. immeclgrl 
Ele lic — without falling unawares upon the 
| 70 85 fe ebe of the night, as he might well 

aye,.done,. be fat down with his troops near à vil 
hg. called T bracea, a convenient poſt, . whi h 
* PD VE e of the whole country ang 

t ſſes, £ r0ug) which the 7 s proviſions were 

of neceſſi N be conducted. Whereugon: W 


OE 
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of 400 e 1 * was call- confocrated: bs . to the 
araftia, and the plain of Adra- Goddeſs Nemefis, who from thence 
40 from a * in the city, was — y 
9 0 


5 Let vs. 8156 
* nat would unavoidably be the event, he did not con» 
el it from his ſoldiers, but as ſoon as they had en- 
b beached themſelves, and ſecured their camp, he c 
s dem together, and in à chearful ſpench aſſurod them 
U 5 

dat in a few days he would ſecure to chem the viſtory 
without any expence of blood. 

Mithridates divided his forces 3000 * camps; with 
which he inveſted Cyzicus by:land, and with his ſhips by 
ſea blocked up the ſtrait (4) which ſeparates the city 
from the continent. The inhabitants were fully re- 
ſolved to make a vigorous defence, and to endute the 
utmoſt extremity. rather than forſake the Rewons, That 
which troubled them moſt was, that they knew not 
where Lucullus was, and heard nothing of him, though 
at that time his army was within ſight of their walls ; 
but they were Imppled, uppn hy the Mitbridatiant, who 
ſhowing them the Romans encamped on the hills, ſaic 
to 4 4 Do x04 ſee tboſt troops? Theſe arm the Medes and 
Armenians, wem Tigranes has fem o the Mane of 
Michridates, e words put them 'out of all hopes 
of ſuccourz for they lays. themſelves bemmed in o 
every ſide, and all the country about them covered with 
the enemy, ſo that they could not flattar themſelvet 
with the thoughts of any relief, though Lucullus himſelf 
ſhould come to cheir aſſiſtance. Whilſt they- were, un- 
der theſe anxieties, Demonax, who had been ſent by 
Arcbelaus, got. into the place, and aſſured them that 
Lucullus lay within view. At firſt they could not be- 
leve him, hut thought he came with forged news to 
prevent them from being diſpirited. But juſt at that 
time a boy who had been taken by the enemy, and 
made his eſcape, returned into the city, and was 
brought before them. They immediately queſtioned; 
him, and.aſked him where Lucullus lay tuith his wh 4 
This ſet the boy a laughing, for he 1 ught the 
2 mind to make themſelves merry with him; but > wo 
he war were in earneſt he Fi with i 


e pon the and is io termod by by Apollbius, 
in ſuch a Stralo and Pr. Gi lays 
er iſles, „ 1 Piopontis, 
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and ſhewed them the camp of the Roman. This: re- 
vived their hopes, and animated then with Frefticou- 
Ry and-reſolution. 

There is near the city of Galen, a lake called 50%. 
ee which are boats of conſiderable burden. Ticulins 
made choice of one of the largeſt, and Cauſed it” to be 
hauled aſhore and to be carried on a waggon to the fea; 
there he put: on board as many ſoldiers as it would hold, 
and ſent it to Oaicus. This boat paſſed along unſeen inthe 
dead of the night; and landed the ſoldiers ſafe in the city. 
The Gods themſelves, as if pleaſtd with the courage 
and conſtaney ef the Cyicenians,' ſeemed to ſupport and 
fortify them with many tokens of their benevolence, and 
among others, with this that follows. The feaſt of 
Proſerpint fell oüt during the ſiege, wherein they were 
to malte an offering off {a black heifer; for want of 
which the belieged (5) prepared one in paſte, ' and car- 
ried it to the'altar.. That which had Ben basel 
to the Goddeſs, and was deſtined for the ſacrifice, was 
at that time feeding with the reſt of the herd belong ng 
to the Cyzicerians,” on the other fide'of the ſtraſt in the 
adjacent continent. The very day of the feſtival this 
heifer quitted her companions, took to the water, f ſwam 
acroſs that arm of 'the ſea, entered the city, and | pre 
ſented herſelf” at the altar. The night following the 
"Goddeſs appeared in a dream to Ariſtagoras the publick 
ſchoolmaſter, and ſaid; Bebbl4 I have brought the Libyan 
poiper againſt the trumpeter of Pontus: yo' therefore, and 
tid thy fellow-citizens be of good beart.' While the Oi 
cenians were at a loſs i interpretation to put upon 
this Qracle, early in the morning a high Wind aroſe, 
_ „ ele . a Wen ſtorm at ſea. Irmeginrch 

R 712 it oh Ui „ont 210 9 *"Kivg's 
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oo bridges, near to which is u ci. procure the natural, or could not 
_ ſtarve; name; abith two hauen _ them: Thu Porpbrry writes 


Ft 6 abt Wa that 2 li e bck ee: an OX 


iving ox, but one made of 

And Atheneus tells us in 

(5) 7 1s. wee! . ar agen? chat Bf 
"on a law of great antiquity, by thagorai's diſciple, wen 

«which it Was. * offer arti· crow ned at e 
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ves a 


'buted 


King's battering engines, the wonderful eontrivance of 
Niconides. the Theſaian, gave a terrible crack, and made 
ſuch a noiſe as. plainly foretold what was to follow 

This was ſucceeded by a ſtrong ſouth wind, which with 
an incredible violence deſtroyed all thoſe works, and in 


tower which was a hundred cubits high. It is ſaid that 
Minerva appeared that night in a dream to ſeveral of 
the inhabitants of Lium; ſhe ſeemed all in_a_ ſweat, 
howed part. of her robe torn, and told them, She as 
ju come from relieving the Cyzicenians, And there was 
afterwards ſhown at IJlium, a pillar with an inſcription, 
in memory of ES. 77. 
Mitbridates had been fo impoſed upon by his officers, 
that he was kept hitherto ignorant of the condition of 
his army, and the neceſſities to which his ſoldiers were 
reduced; ſo that he was exceedingly provoked at the 


f. Gzicenians for their obſtinate defence. But when he 
d came to underſtand” that his men were ready to periſh 
bor want of food, and that they were forced to feed on 
3 WY human fleſh, then his ambition ſunk on a ſudden, and 
ebe abated much of his uſual pride and arrogance. He 
1s WF found Lucullus did not make a war in a theatrical oſten- 


tatious manner, but proſecuted it in earneſt, and fixed 
the ſeat of it (according to the proverb), in tbe very bel- 
les of his ſoldiers; for he had fo effectually ſecured all 
the avenues, that it was impoſſible for him to receive 
any of his convoys. Wherefore he watched his oppor- 
mnity, whilſt Lucullus was heſieging a certain fort, and 
detached almoſt all his horſe with the ſumpters, and 
ſuch of the foot as could belt be ſpared in that conjund- 
ture, to fetch proviſions. out of Bithnia. As ſoon as 
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made of myrrh, incenſe. and all the moon, and eat of the fleſh of 
forts of aromaticks. Pythagoras had thoſe victims, and that they who 
learned this in g ypt, where the had not the means of purchaſing 
wſtom was very ancient, and was a hog for that purpoſe, made ane: 
practiſed even in the days of Hero- of paſte, and when they had, 
Gu, who writes, that notwith- baked it made an offering of it 
landing hogs were an abomina- as if it had been 2— - | 
tion to the Eg 3prians, hey offer. 
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mels in thoſe engage 


Lucullus was informed of this motion he returned to 
the camp, and early the next morning in a very tem. 

ſtuous ſeaſon purſued them with ten cohorts, and 
fome of his cavalry. ' The fnow fell in ſuch abundahce, 
and the weather was ſo cold, that feveral of the men 
being unable to bear up againft it, were left behind, 


He continued his march with the reſt, and overtook the 


enemy near the river Ryndacas, where he attacked, and 


_ defeated them. So great was the overthrow, that the 


women of Apollonia came out to ſeize the baggage, and 
ftrip the ſlain. Beſide thoſe who fell in the action, 
amounting to à very great number, the Romans took 
fifteen thouſand priſoners, fix thoufand horſes, and 
beafts of burden without number, with all which booty 
Tucullus returned to his camp, paffing by the intrench- 
ments of the enemy. And here I cannot but wonder at 
Salut, who ſays, that this was the firſt time camel 
had ever been feen by the Romans; for how can it be 
thought that thoſe (6) who formerly fought under Schi 


againſt Antiochus, or thoſe who lately overthrew Arche 


ments? . l 
fit bridater now refolved to fly without any further 
delay; and in order to give Lucullus a diverſion, he 


laus at Orchomenus and Chzronea, had not feen any ca- 


chought it advifeable to fend Arifonicus, who had the 
command of his fleet, into the Grecian ſeas. - But juſt 
as Ariftenicus was ready to ſet fail, ſome of his'om 


people betrayed him, and delivered him into the hands 
of Lucullus, together with ten thouſand” pieces of gold, 


which he was to carry with hint to corrupt part of the 


Roman army. Immediately upon this Mirbridates fled 
by fea, whilſt his generals marched. off with the army 
by land. Lucullus followed them cloſe, and coming 
up with them near the river Granicus, he flew twenty 
thouſand of them upon the ſpot, and made an infinite 


number priſoners. It is ſaid that there fell in this war 


near three hundred thouſand men,. as well foldiers as 


"4 


ſervants, and others who followed the army. 


(6) For that Antiochus had ca- from Livy, Lib. 37. 40. ate bu 
mels in his army appears clearly equitatum falcate quadrige, & 4 
1% ih | ; men, 


n this action. Among thoſe who were taken priſoners 
vas Marius, the ſame officer that had been fent by S 
mus to Mithridates. He had hut one eye; and Lucu!- 
i had given ſtrict charge to his men before the engage-- 
nent not to kill any one - eyed man; for he was deſir- 
deli, quot ape Arantadas. ; Gre, | ; | er .W 
| }T —> port where the Rey Hwy, ah e, 
e (8) Same» 
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us to reſerve Marius for another ſort of puniſhment, 


* 


and put him to an ignominious death. 


8 * * * 1 


. When this action was over he haſtened in purſuit of 
Mitbridates, and was in hopes to find him ſtill in Buh. 


nia blocked up by Voconius, whom he had detached with 
ſome ſhips to Nicomedia, in order to ſtop him in his 


flight. - But Yoconius loitering in Samothracia, where he 


Was initiated in the myſteries of the Cabiri (8), and ſpent 


his time in celebrating feſtivals, gave Mzthridates an op- 


portunity to make his eſcape. For that Prince made all 


poſſible haſte to reach Pontus before Lucullus could come 
up to him. In his retreat he met with a ſtorm which diſ. 
perſed his fleet, and ſunk many of his ſhips, ſo that fot 
ſeveral days together the coaſt was covered with dead 
bodies and wrecks, which by the violence of the ſtorm 
had been driven aſhore. The King himſelf was on 
board a ſhip of burden, which drew too much water to 
make to land, and was too unwieldy to live at ſea in 


that ſtreſs of weather; ſo that he was conſtrained to 


truſt to the mercy of a piratical crew, and fling himſelf 
into their veſſel, which beyond his hopes landed him 


' ſafe at Heraclea, a town in Pontus. 


About this time Lucullus ſent a very boaſting meſſage 
to the ſenate, which however was not followed by any 
uniſhment from heaven. For the ſenate having decreed 
aim three thouſand talents for the fitting out a. fleet, 
and to put an end to the war, he himſelf oppoſed it, 
and wrote in very ſtrong and confident terms, that he 
ſhould be able without that ſupply to perform the ſer- 


vice, with only the ſhips of the allies. e di. 


vine aſſiſtance he executed. For it was ſaid that the 
late ſtorm by which the royal navy was deſtroyed, had 
been raiſed by Diana, to puniſh the ſacrilege 9 


(8) Samothrace was particularly thoſe whom the Romans called 


celebrated for the myſteries of the Diwvos pores, that is the Puiſſant 
Dii Cabiri, who were devoutly Deities. They were Axiervs, that 


worſhipped in that iſland. The is Ceres, Axiokeuſe Proſerpims, 4 
rites, as well as the name of thoſe xioker/e Pluto, and Caſmilluu, Mer 
Gods, came from Phanicia, For cury who adminiſtered” to then 
Cabir in Hebrew and Arabick ſig- Thoſe myſteries were held in thi 


'nifies nuch. "Thi Cali wore higheſt venoration, for che peap 


? 
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by Mitbridales, who pillaged her temple in Priapus and 


ſtcole away her ſtatue. Hf 1 & ba! a 
of There were many in the army who perſuaded Lucullus 
d defer the proſecution of the war. But he, inſtead of 
4 liſtening to that advice, urged on, and paſſing through 
: Wl Zithynia and Galatia, penetrated into Pontus. - In. this 
Y expedition he ſuffered fo much at firſt from the ſcarcity 
nM of proviſions, that he was under a neceſſity of forcing 
thirty thouſand Galatians to follow the army, every man 
* carrying a Medimnus of wheat upon his ſhoulders. But 
nel ©5 he advanced on, ſubduing every place through which 
i WH he marched, heat laſt met with ſuch plenty that an ox 
Wl was fold in the camp for one drachma, and a ſlave far | 
a four. As for the other booty it was ſo little valued, 
in WM that the ſoldiers would not be at the trouble to collect 


it, or at leaſt they waſted and deſtroyed it; for there 
was no opportunity of ſelling it where every man had 
more than was ſufficient. But as in their incurſions as 
far as Themiſcyra, and the plains which are watered by 
the river Thermodon, they did nothing but ravage and 
ruin the country, this raiſed a clamour in the army 
againſt him. They complained that he took all the 
towns and cities by capitulation, and none by ſtorm, 
ny ſo that he gave the ſoldiers no opportunity to enrich 
0 themſelves by the plunder (9). Even now, ſaid they, he 
ct Wl {ves Amiſus behind bim, a rich and opulent city, unable 
to ſuſtain à regular fiege ; yet even Amiſus is to be left un- 
touched, and wwe are to be led into the deſarts of the Chaldz- 

ans and Tibærenians, in quęſt f Mithridates. Lucullus 
gaye no heed to thoſe reflections at that time, little 
thinking they would prove of ſo dangerous a tendency, 
or that the ſoldiers could ever break out into ſuch a de- 
gree of mutiny and rebellion, as they r . 
„ n e en ee ee en 
nere perſuaded that they who had quality were very deſirous to be 
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wly by their help they were pre- were obliged! either to. waſte 4 
lerved from ſhipwreck. For this great deal, or leave it behind 
taſon perſons: of kde greateſt them ? It was not the'loſs of the 
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- Mithridates, wwe Hall draw upon us the arms of Tigranes, 
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after. He liſtened more earneſtly to thoſe who 6. 
proached him for his being dilatory, and waſting fo 
much time in taking in a number of places that were of 
no conſequence, and in the mean time allowing Mih- 

ridates time to recruit and fortify himſelf. That is what 
I desen, ſaid he, and am contriving by my delay, Ibat be 
may grow great again, and gat ber ſo conſiderable an army 
4 may induce him to ſtand, and not fly before us. Fur ds 
you. not ſee the vaſt and boundleſs wilderneſs behind ? Cauca- 
ſus is within his reach, auith many vaſt mountains, ſufficient 
vt ſhelter not only Mithridates, but an infinite number of 
kings, if they have a mind to hide themſelves, and decline 
Fgbting. It is a journey of but a few days from the country 


granes holds bis ſeat, that King of kings, who' by his power fl - 
- has diſſolved the Parthian empire in Alia, tranſplanted je Ml / 
veral Grecian cities into Media, conquered Syria and Pa- 
leſtine, exterminated the royal deſcendants of Seleucus, and ö 
carried away ker wines and daughters into captivity. Thi 

powerful Rrince is not only the ally but the ſom in- lau of ; 


Mithridates. 1s it 0 be ſuppoſed that if once ue force kin ; 


0 fly for refuge to bis court, and implore his. aſſiſtance, be 
will refuſe lo aid bim, and not rather declare war again 
us in his behalf ? So that by being too keen in tbe purſuit of 


bio bas long wanted a ptetence for a quarrel, and can nevr 
meet with one more ſpecious and honourable, that that 1 
.proteting bis father-in-law, a Prince reduced-by. us ta tht 
laſt extremities. $ Why muſt this happen by our means? Wiy 
muſt we inſtruli Mithridates in that which be is jgnoraw 
Af li muſt we point out to him the meaſures ht it i 
#ake? And whilht he laoks on it as a flep beneath. his dignity 
aud courage, why muſt: zwe force bim into the arms of Ti 
granes? ls it not much better for us to give him time al 
oppor tunity to recruit his broken arn with 4s u full. 
and ſo have to do only with the troops of Colchos; with ile 
ee any Cippatocigns, de e 
| t +; ;1 Er etted, ut they might 1 EMT iched: * 
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found in-thole places, with which (5) It appears from -dhis pa prde 
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aamuered, than to flir up new enemies againſt us and be 
forced to contend woith the Medes and Armenians ?. Upon 


theſe motives Lucullus fat down before Ami ſus, which he 
rather blocked up than beſieged in form; and when the 


camped j in the plains of the Cabiri, where he reſolved to 
wait for the Romans at the head of an army of forty 
thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, in whom he 


the river Lycas, and offered battle to the Romans. 

The firſt encounter was between the cavalry,” in 
which that of Lucullus was worſted, and among the pri- 
ſoners taken by the barbarians on that occaſion was a 
"il R:man officer of reputation, called Pompunius. This 
man being dangerouſly wounded, was. brought before 
Mtbridates, who ſeeing him in that condition, ſaid, 
Late care of thee, and get thee cared,” wilt ' thou be my 
iy friend for the future? To which Pomponius replied, 74s, 
＋ if you will be at amity with the Romans, otberwiſe I muſt 
be your irrecancilable enemy. Mithridates admired his YIt- 
tue, and did him no injury. 5 

Lucullus thought the plain an unſafe Station for his 
1 army, becauſe the enemy, out- numbered him in horſe z 


into the high lands, to which the march was lon _ 
difficult. Whilſt he was in this perplexity, ſome Greeks, 
vho had hid themſelves in a cave, where ſame Roman 
ſoldiers happened to find them, were brought 'befare 
him, The elde of theſe, called Artemidorus, under- 


ngeous poſt, where there was a fort that commanded 
the plains of Caliri. Lurullus truſted to him, and as 
ſoon as it grew: dark, marched with his army, having 
rſt kindled a great many fires in his camp, and got 
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winter was over, he left Murena in charge there, and 
went himſelf againſt Miebridates, who was then en- 


placed his chief confidence, With this army he pale | 


but at the ſame time he durſt not venture. to —_— | 


wok to conduct Lucullus and his army to a ſafe advan- 


rough the narrow paſſes without any danger. The 
Kxt morning the 3 far him commodiouſly. en. 
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camped in ſuch a manner, that they could not forts 
Him to fight if he declined it, and if he thought fir to 


engage, he had the advantage of the ground on his 


; nde. 


When neither Lucullus nor Mithridates were as yet 


daermined to fight, it is ſaid that ſome of Mi:hbridates's 


"ſoldiers by chance unharboured a ſtag, and hunted him, 
and being obſerved by the Romans they went and croſſed 
them upon the chace. This ended in an obſtinate en- 


| ment, wherein both ſides were ſupported by freſh 


orces occaſionally detached from the two armies, till at 


laſt Mithridates's party prevailed. When the Roman; 


beheld from their entrenchments the flight of their com- 


panions they were ſeized with ſhame and indignation, 


and ran to Lucullus, earneſtly preſſing him to lead them 


4 


out and give the ſignal for battle. But he choſe rather 


to make them ſenſible of what importance the preſence 


of a ſkilful General is, even in the moſt ſudden and 
.deſperate caſes. Wherefore | he ſtritly commanded 


* 
- 


them to keep within the camp, whilſt he "deſcended in 
-perſon to the plain, where he ſeized on the firft 


' fugitives that he met, and;commanded them to ſtand, 
and turn back with him. Theſe obeying, the reſt fol- 


-lowed their example, ſo that rallying all together they 


quickly drove back the enemy, and purſued them tc 


their very camp. When Lucullus was returned, he or- 
dered thoſe troops to undergo that ignominious puniſh- 
ment which the Roman diſcipline has provided for thoſe 
that fly in an engagement. He commanded them te 
dig a trench twelve feet deep in their looſe 'tunicks 
whilſt the reſt of the army ſtood by and looked on. 
There was at that time in Mitbridates's camp, a per 


ſon of great power, and high rank among the Dando 


ans, (a barbarous people living near the lake Metis) 
called Olthacus, a man remarkable for ſtrength and cou 
in battle, and for prudence and ſagacity in th 
conduct of affairs; beſide this he was in his behavio 


and converſation, pleaſant, affable, and courteous 
There being a conſtant emulation and contention fo 


bo 
> 


Tuperiority betyeen him and the other great men of b 


: count ! 
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bountry, he promiſed Mithgdazes to undertake .a very 


bold enterprize, which was to kill Lucullus. Mithridates © 


highly commended his zeal, and, as it had. been agreed 
berween them, offered him ſome indignities,, which he 


ſeemingly reſented, and accordingly. went over to Lu- 
zullus. He was received by him with all the marks of 


eſteem and reſpect ; for his name was well known in 
the Roman army. After ſome ſhort trial of his abilities, 
Lucullus was ſo muck. pleaſed with his ſagacity, dili- 
gence and addreſs, that he admitted him to his table, 


and into his council. When the Dandarias thought he | 


had a fair opportunity for putting his deſign in execu- 
tion, he commanded his ſervants to lead his = — 
of the camp; and in the mean time he himſelf, while 
the ſoldiers were refreſhing and repoſing themſelves in 
the ſhade, it being then the middle of the day, went to 


the General's, tent, not at all ſuſpecting that entrance 


would be denied him, who was ſo familiar with the 
General, and came under pretence of extraordinary bu- 
ſineſs; and he would have certainly been admitted, had 
not ſleep, which has deſtroyed many captains, ſaved 


Lucullus. For Menedemus one of the officers of his. bed» 


chamber, who Was ſtanding at the door, told Olthacus, 
that it was altogether unfit to ſee bim at that jeaſon, ſince after 
long watching aud hard labour, be was juſt then laid down 
to repoſe himſelf. Olthacus would admit of no denial, but 
ſtil! perſiſted, ſaying, that he muſt go in to diſcourſe. with 
tim upon ſome affairs of the higheſt importance; upon this 
Menedemus grew angry, and replied, That nothing evas 
mire important than the ſafety of Lucullus, and ſo thruſt 
him away with both 2 This terrified Olthacus, ſo 
that he immediately left the camp, took horſe, and re- 
turned to Mithridates, without having put his deſign in 


* 


execution. Thus in publick affairs, as in medicines, 


- as 


0 penny either ſaves, or deſtroys, as it is favours 
able or unfriendly. *_ 125 


Some time after this Lucullus detached an officer called 


vrnatius with ten cohorts to. cover a convoy; upon 


which Mitbridates ordered out Menander one of his ge- 
herals to attack him, Sornatius.. encountered him, 
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Milled a great number or his men upon the ſpot; E. 
zt the reft to flight: ' A few days tes Adrianus 


nt on the ſarie occaſion with a conſiderable force; that 


the army might be plentifully ſupplied with proviſiotis; 
— Milbrilales ſent after him Mentmac bus and Myro with 
a large body both of horſe and foot, to intercept him 


But of all theſe it is ſaid that only two returned to the 


camp, tlie reſt being cut off by the Roman.  Mirhyi: 
dur coneealed the loſs, giving it out, that it was not 
neu ſo great as was reported, and that it was occaſioned 
chiefly By the unſkilfulneſs - of the commanders. But 
Adrinnus in great pomp paſſed by his camp, | having 
many ny wagen gons full of corn, and other booty; the fight 
js which flung M7 riefen into deſpair, and put the 
into a terrible conſternation. From that moment 

1 115 reſolved to remain there no longer. 
''Fhe' thief officers of the court began to hey thei 
&obds awa: ' privately, but would not allo the Guder, 
to dò the ame; they However, thronging together in 
à tumultuous mannet at the gates, fell a plundering the 
baggage, killing thoſe that had charge of it, without 


varirig even their maſters. Among theſe Dorilaus, one 
of the King's lieutenants, was ſlain merefy for the ſake 
of bis purple robe; and Hermeus the prieſt was trodden 
ro death in the gate. Mirbridates bimſelf got out in the 
croud; Withbut fo much as a horſe, a ſervant or equery 
to attend him ; till at laſt one of his eunuchs called 
Prey ſceing him hurried along in the general tor- 
rem, diſmounted, and gave him his horſe. The Ro- 
muns were by this timt come up ſo near, that he wat 
juſk upon the point of being taken. Avarice only 

cauſed them to miſs of the prey they had been ſo lo 

Hunting after, at the expence of fo much labour, 
many dangers, and ſuch obſtinate engagements, 2nd 
d Eucullus of the reward of all his victories. 
They were juſt, come up with the horſe* on which the 
King was mounted, when one of the mules laden with 
the King's treaſure ſtepped into the road between hint 
and them, either by accident, or becauſe the King had 


1 ordered i it on purpoſe: ; Dt ſoldiers 1 in a” 
1 


OF 


7 


nj _ till he had agreed to inafry her, had ſear her 


webe 


ted the purſuit, and fell to undder, ql rreling amon 
themſelves'about it, and 'fo let the King elcape.” Na 
was this the only damage Lala 5 ſuffered'f SH je 
covetouſneſs. Calliftratys the King's principal 
was taken, and ordered by Eutullas to be condu 
the camp, and there kept in; ſafe” cuſtody; but they 


who were charged with _—- being ioforrieh that He 
bad five hundred pieces of gold quilted in his girdle, 
F which 


flew him for the lake 0 bre cbltag 'w 
Lucullus gave op; the King's camp to be Pfund red by 


AT T2 


them. 


After this Tcl Haybed le We of Ci and 
ſeveral other towns and fortreſſes, wheivd, he ys 
great treaſures. He likewi + fund all tlie ptiſons 
Jonging to them crouded ith” Cretian Aale fret 
many Pritices nearly related to - whio | 
his order had bern confined Tn: them. As Eire 72 
wretches had fot a long titne conſidered 


ves 


dead, they eſteemed the liberty to which they were n 
reſtored by the favour of Txcullas not ſo much 4 deli- 


verance, as 4 reſurrection, fd new life. There w. 
likewiſe taken: in one of theſs caſtles a ſiſter of © 
King's, called Miſſa; and this proved to her 21098 
apt. - For the wives, aid other ſiſters 'of buy 
Prince, who had been hren further from da 
and thought themſelves in a place of ſafety 
city of Pharnatia, died miſerably, Mthridh fi > hin 
in his flighe ſent Batchidas the eunuch thither with o 
ders to dip arch them. 

There Woke among Eoin women bod he 
married ſiſters of the King, about forty years old, 


called Roxana and Statira, and' two of his wives, both 


lonians, onte of Chios called Berenice, and the other of 
Mietus named Monima. The laſt of theſe was 'celebra- 
ted throu 7 2 all Greect; for the King, being deep ply 
in love with her, had omitted nothing that” could be 
thought of to engage her, atid offered her a preſent, at 
one time of fifteen thouſand pieces of gold; ' notwith- 
ſtanding which ſhe hetd out to the laft, oY rejected all 


R 4 2 dia- 


de . % — — — 
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Fl * and declared her Queen. From that time 
the paſſed her days in great affliction, bewailing that 
beauty which inſtead of an affectionate huſband had 
procured her an imperious maſter, and by means of 
Which, inſtead of enjoying the comforts, of a family, 


and of conjugal ſociety, ſhe had been confined in a 


cloſe priſon under the guard of barbarians, where, far 


removed from Greece, ſhe had only enjoyed. in a dream 


the, happineſs ſhe expected, and had loſt thoſe real 
Pleaſures which ſhe enjoyed in her own country,  _. 
* As ſcon as Bacchidas was arrived he ſignified to thoſe 
xrinceſſesthe orders he had received from Mitbridate, 
allowing each of them to, chuſe what ſort, of. death ſhe 
liked belt, as the moſt. eaſy and expeditious, .. Monims 


* 


took the *diadem from her head, tied it about her 


neck, and endeavoured to hang herſelf wich it; but as 


it proved too weak for the res and broke, Accurſed 
Fillet, ſaid the; art thou uſeleſs to me even in this? Then 
Ainging it from ber, and ſpitting upon it, ſhe held out 


For herſelf, but at her mother's entreaty, who ſtood by, 


her neck to Bacchidas. Berenice had prepared a potion 
the as her part of it. Each had her ſhare of the 


Poiſon, which prevailed over the weaker body; but 
Berenices doſe being not ſufficient for her, ſhe ſtruggled 
a long time in extreme torture, till at laſt, - Bacchiaas 
being in haſte, ſhe was ſtrangled: It is ſaid. that one 
of the unmarried ſiſters drank the poiſon with the bit- 


*rereſt curſes and execrations. But S:atira uttered no- 


thing reproachful or unbecoming her dignity ; on the 
.contrary the commended her brother, who in that iin 
of his own danger was not unmindful of them, but carefully 


Provided that they might dis without ſbame or diſgrace. - 


Lucrllus, being a tender and good-natured man, was 
deeply concerned at theſe. things. He continued his 
march as far as Talauri, where he was informed that Mith- 
ridales had quitted that place four days before his arrival, 
and had betaken himſelf to Tigranes in Armenia. Upon 
this he returned back; and when he had ſubdued the 
Chaldeans, Tibarenians, the leſſer Armenia, and the ſeveral 
towns and. fortreſſes there, he ſent Appius to Tigranth 
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requiring him to deliver up Mithridates. In che mean 


mate engineer, capable of inventing and forming all 
ſorts of warlike engines, and had a genius fertile in 
ſuch ſtratagems and contrivances as are of uſe in a ſiege, 
he gave the Romans a great deal of trouble, for which 
however he paid dearly in the end. He was at this 
time, circumvented by a ſtratagem of Lucullus, Who 
gave orders for a vigorous attack at that time of the 
day when it was cuſtomary for the ſoldiers to quit the 
works, and refreſn themſelves. This unexpected aſſault 
ſucceeded to his wiſh, and made him maſter of one 
part of the wall. When Callimachus ſaw the place was 
no longer tenable, he left it, but firſt ſer it on fire, 
either becauſe he envied the Romans the booty, or to 
ſecure his flight. For no one took any notice of thoſe, 
who flung themſelves into boats in order to eſeape; but 
the moment the flames began to ſpread the Romans fell a 
plundering. Lucullus was grieved to behold the de- 
ſtruction of ſo conſiderable a city, and endeavoured all 
he could to aſſiſt it from without, commanding his men 
to do their utmoſt to extinguiſh) the flames. But there 
was not a man would obey his orders; inſtead of that, 
claſhing their arms and ſhouting aloud, they all de- 
manded the plunder, fo that Lucullus was foreed to give 
way, and abandon the city to them. He thought in- 
deed this might be a means of preſerving it from the 
fire; but the event proved contrary to his expectations; 
for as the ſoldiers were rumaging every where with 


torches in their hands to diſcover what might be con- 


cealed in the moſt obſcure places, they themſelves ſet 
fre to moſt of, the houſes. . . e 
When Lucullus made his entry into the city the day 
following, and beheld that terrible deſolation, he burit 
into tears, and complained to his friends that attended 
him, ſaying, I ever looked gn Sylla as the happieſt of 
2 T never admired bis good fortune ſo much as Ide 
N 


* 
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at preſth . bad a mind to ſave Athens and wur all, 
$6 uoiit 5 Patt my infelicity is fach; that while I am ambitiths 
To imiture hin, I become like Mummius (2). Neverthe. 
deſß de endeavoured to ſave as much of che city as Was 
poſſible; and at the ſame time alſo, by the favour of 
Providence, the rain concurfed to extinguiſh the fire. 
He himſeif before his departure repaired the ruins in 
meaſure; he Kindly received the inhabitants who 
fed; and were willing to return, and ſettled 'as 
— ou ; Greeks as had a mind to live there, appropriating 
_ 4a hundred n R — for 17 ho age a of the 
ei > © 3 de 55945 
2 * city o was 4 colony of the Aenne, "who buile I 
3s the eme of their greareſt proſperity, ard whilſt the 
were maſters at ſea. For which reaſon they who ch 
20 quit Arens on account of Ariſtions tyratiny ſettled 
Kereß and were made free; but while they fled from 
the evits which oppreſſed them at home, they met with 
others no leſs fevers abrond. As many of theſe as ſir- 
vived Lucullus furniſhed with cloathis; and giving them 
to hundred drachmas ne he ſent 1 bete 
into their own country. * 

Hrumio the grammiarian being taken iis among 


abe reſt, Murena begged him of Lucullus, and having 


obtaiged his requeſt fer him free ; wherein he made 2 
abſurd uſe of Lurulluss favour; for Titcillles would ft 
allow that a perſon of Tyrannic s great learning ought 
firft to be made a ſlave, and then enfranchiſed after- 
ward ; fot that legal tibefty which was given him im- 
plied the loſs of his natural liberty. But this was not 
the only inſtance in which Murena ſhowed himſelf much 
inferivr to his General in'politeneſs and generoſity. 
When Lucullus left Amſis he went to' viſit the town 
In Aa; for being then at ſome leiſure from the affairs 


of war he thought he could not employ his time bet- | 


ter, chan in examining into the civil are en. 


And intced it it was iy "Rn for bim ſo to do, in 2 
Fun 


3 (2) Us 35.4 and 4efiro - 1. e. Fe cent. 
ern about eighty years before : ia; . wy 
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LUGCULL Us. 1 
rovince which ſuffered inexpreſſible calamities from a 
— and total neglect of law and juſtice. It had been 


cruelly Harraſſed and ex hauſted by: the grievous extor⸗ 


tions of publicans and uſurets: infomuch chat the mĩ- 
ſetable inhabitants were forced privately to ſell the 
handſomeſt of their ſons, and vitgin daughters, and 
publickly expoſe to ſale the holy offerings of their tem- 
ples, the conſecrated im 18 and pictures of their 
Deities, and after all ts deliver up — as flaves- 
to their creditors; and even that ſeemed to be a ſtats 

of relief froni their former condition, whicks was much 
more cruel and inſupportuble, when they were thrown 
into priſons, put to the torture, expoſed naked to the 
ſcorching beams of che ſum in ſummer, . and | plunged 
deep in mire or fnow in the winter; ſo char even bond» 
age itſelf ſeemed to them 4 happineſs and a-deliverance. 

Lucullus ſoon adminiſtred a remedy to all theſe evils. 
He firſt reduced intereſt to the rate of one ger Cent. (1) 
In the ſecond place he caticelled all thoſe debts where 
the intereſt ran higher than the principal. The third, 
and moſt conſiderable proviſon was, that the creditor 
ſhould receive a fourth part of the debtor's income, 
and that te wo had exacted intereſt upon intereſt 
ſnould b ſe Both principal and intereſt; By this regu- 
lation the Whole debt was cleared in four years, and 
the effects that had been mongaged — to the 
owners. 20 

Theſe OY debts yduphoue Fe province were 
originally oecaſtoned by the fine of twenty thouſand ta- 
lents impoſed dy Sylla, and the province had paid it 
more than twice over; but thoſe infatiable- uſurers, by 
creating intereſt upon intereſt, had raiſed it up to a 
hundred: ahd twenty thouſand talents, 


. —— thaw di 


— by Latwllus of their enormous profit; complained 


loudly againſt him as one that had done them the 


greateſt injury. They eartied: their complaints to Nome; 
where uw found eee Feen er who: for - 
the 
tront, which was the legal rate of intereſt amopg „ 1 
( 
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the ſake of great fees were ready to plead for them; 


Beſides this, many of the leading men in the ſtate had 
borrowed money of them, ſo that their intereſt was 
wery powerful. But Lucullus had: not only the good. 
will of all ſuch as had been benefited by him, but was 
beloved by the inhabitants of other provinces, who en- 
vied thoſe whoſe good fortune it was to fall under his 
government. Miet bite panty > 3/582 Tri 
:* Appius Clodius, who had been ſent ambaſſador to 7;. 
graues, and was brother to the wife of Lucullus, at firſt 
truſted to the guides provided for him by the country, 
who being all the King's ſubjects, dealt perfidiouſly 
with him, and inſtead of conducting him the neareſt 


way, led him round about, over the higher and more 


remote provinces. At laſt, being made ſenſible of 
their treachery by one of his freemen, a Syrian by na: 
tion, he diſmiſt his barbarian guides, and ſtriking out 
of that long and deceitful road, he jn a few days: after 
paſſed the Euphrates, and arrived at Autiachia (4) of 
Daphne. V . 18614 2 *; A in I il 1 

He was ordered to wait there for Tigranes, who was 
at that time abſent upon an expedition into Phenicia, 
where he was reducing as many of the towns in 
that country as had not then ſubmitted to him. 


Clodius loſt no time in this interval, but gained over 


to the Roman intereſt many Princes and men of power 
in thoſe parts, who had been forced unwillingly to 
ſubmit to the King of Armenia; among them was 
Zarbienus King of Gordyena. And when ſeveral of 
the conquered cities ſent their deputies privately to 
him, he aſſured them of Lucullus aſſiſtance and pro- 
tection, hut adviſed them to lie ſtill for the preſent. 
For the Armenian government was inſupportable to thę 
Greets; but that which was moſt grievous to them was 
the exceſſive pride of the King, who was rendered ſo 
inſolent by his ſucceſs, as to imagine that whatever 
the world eſteemed valuable or excellent, was not only 
2 3297 43 2321 
Daphne, 3 


2:64) It was ſp called becauſe grove conſecrated to 


about forty furlongs from the delightful place watered with 
_ eity there was à village and many fountains: ' In the _ 
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jn his power, but deſigned for his uſe and enjoyment. 
For from a ſmall and inconſiderable beginning he had 


| ſubdued many nations, broken the power of the Par- 


thians more than ay man before him, and filled Me- 

| , whom he had tranſplanted thither 
out of Cilicia and Cappadocia. ' He had likewiſe drawn 
out of their own country the Arabs called Scenrtes ; and 
forcing them to depart from their ancient cuftoms, he 
obliged them to ſettle nearer him for the improve- 


ment of trade. He had many Kings in his court, who 
ſerved him as ſlaves, of whom four particularly were 


conſtantly about his perſon in the quality of a bod 
guard. They ran before him on foot in a ſingle ve 


when he went on horſeback; and when he ſat on his 


throne, and gave audience, they ſtood near him with 
folded hands, which among thoſe people paſſed for 


the moſt humble poſture, and ſtrongeſt confeſſion of 


ſervitude and ſubjection, by which they declared that 


they had renounced all manner of claim to a ſtate f 
liberty and independence, and delivered their bodies up 
to their maſter, as being even more prepared to ſuffer 


whatever he would inflict than to execute any thing 
for his'fervioeti;” fl !!! 8 

Appius was not in the leaſt terrified, or aſtoniſhed at 
this tragical appearance; but when he received his firſt 
audience from Tigraxes, - he told him plainly that br 
was come to demand Mithridates, as due to the triumphs of 
Lucullus, and in caſe of refuſal to declare war againſt Ti- 
granes. Though the King did all he could to preferve 
a ſteadineſs of countenance, and ſeemed to hear What 


was ſaid with a fmiling air, it was viſible to thoſe who 
were near him that his colour changed at ſuch a liberty 


of ſpeech. in that young Roman, who was the firſt that 
had preſumed to ſpeak his mind freely to him for the 
ſpace of twenty-five years; for ſo long had he reigned 
or rather tyranniſed. His anſwer to Appius was, that 
be would not deliver up Mithridates, and that if the 


& this grove,” which! was four- thetewple of del, and Diang, | 
Core ſurlopge. in compals, was ''and a 9! e225 ON 
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Romans began the war he was in a condition te defet 
Bimſelf. He. was highly offended at Lucullus, who in his 
letters gave him the title of King only, and did not 
ſtile him King of Kings; wherefore in bis anſwer he 
would not give him the title of Brperator. - However 
he ſent many valuable preſents to Appius, and when he 
refuſed them he ſent him others of {till a greater value. 
Appius, that it might not be thought he rejected his 
preſents out of any particular averſion or enmity, ac- 
cCepted of a goblet, and returned with great. e 
to his General. 
Ti granes had not as yet condefennded ſo nooghs as to 
tee e ee or 0 fry 0 him, bn he was, his 


diately ſent for him to court, wich the roared wh ante 

ftrations of honour, and tokens of friendſhip. There 

in a private conference they healed their mutual jea- 

louſies, to the ruin of their favourites, who bore all the 

blame. In the number of theſe unfortunate | courtiets | 

was Metrodorus of Scepfis, a perſon of great eloquence 

and learning. He was beſiges in ſuch great credit 

| and intimacy with Milhridates that he was called the 

5 King s. fathcr. 

5 _ Mithriaates had ſent this man bed to — 

| to deſire. his aſſiſtance againſt the Romans. When e. 

| trodorus had explained to Tigrazes the ſubject he was 

come about, the King aſked. him, And what would you 
| Metrodorus adviſe me to d in ibis caſe . In anfwer to 

Which Metrodorus either as a real friend to fr graues, or 

hecauſe he did not wiſh to ſee Mithridazes reſtored, re- 

plied, As Mithridates's ambaſſador I muſt. preſs hon to il, 

but as. your counſellor I muſt adviſe you againſt it. Tigranes 

LQaiſcovered this to Mithridates, in expectation that no 

arg u come of it to Metrodorus, who however 

| — 1 5 led. immediately s and Tigrapes, When it was 

bo * repented of what he had done, though hr 

was 
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rather the Ciliciaus, who had feized it for the Kin 
and upon the approach of Lucullus had put moſt of t 


u ‚‚ j, ur Ss. ng 
vs not abſolutely the cauſe of his death, he having 


only added to the indi e had concei ved 
againſt him before. 


papers taken afterwards in his cabinet, among which 
there was one wherein was contained an order for the 
death of Metradorus. Tigranes ordered him to be buried 


with great magnificence and ſolemnity, ſparing no coſt 
to honour the funeral of che ow whom he had be- 


trayed whilſt alive. 

There died likewiſe in FE court of Ty ane an 
Orator called Anpbicrates, if we may be allowed to 
mention him purely in reſpect to Athens, of which he 
was a native. It is ſaid that being baniſhed from his 


country he retired to Seleucia upon the Tigris, where 
the inhabitants deſiring him to open a ſchool for Rhe- 


torick, he refuſed it and replied with great arrogance, 


that a platter would not hold a Dolphin. From thence 


he betook himſelf to Cleopatra, Mithridates's daughter, 


and the wife of Tigranes; there he ſoon became ſuſpec- 


ted; and being forbidden to hold any correſpondence 
with his countrymen, he ſtarved himſelf to death. 
Clopatra ordered him a magnificent interment, and 


his ſepulchre is near a fortreſs called Sapba. 


 Lacullus, when he had eſtabliſhed tas 


and a laſting peace in Afa, did not altogether baniſh 
pleaſure and mirth ; but during his reſidence at Epheſus, 
gratified the ople with triumphal feſtivals,” and 


combats of wreſtlers and gladiators. They, in requi- 


tal, inſtituted other games which, in honour to him, 


they called Lucullian ; "and they gave him beſides the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of real affection which was more pr 


ſing to him than all the Honours they could 
But when Appius came to him, and. told him he mult 


prepare for war, he went again into Pontus, and putting 
himſelf at the head of his army, beſieged Sinope, or 


inhabitants to the ſword; after which 35, Hany 28 55 


made te eſcape. by the favouc of the. pights. & uf 


3 


r the King had for a long time 
before been diſguſted at him, as 8 peared from ſeveral + 
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- firſt ſet fire to WOE city. Lucullus being advertiſed e 
it, entered the place with his troops, put to death eight il | 

- thouſand of the Ci/icians, ,who had been left behind, MM } 
reſtored to the natives all their effects that could be re. M , 
covered, and did his utmoſt to ſave the city, to which 
he was particularly prompted by the following viſion. MW |; 

A perſon appeared to him in his ſleep, and ſaid, Go on 

little further, Lucullus, for Autolycus is ccmg to cm- 
fer with thee. When he aroſe he was at a loſs how to © 
interpret it; but that very day he took the city; andasMl | 
che was purſuing the Ciliciant, who were endeavouring to Ml 7 

. eſcape by ſea, he perceived a ſtatue lying on the ſhore, h 
which the enemy had not time to put on board, and (0 
which was one of the moſt celebrated performances of 
the ſculptor & henis. He was immediately told (5) that MI } 
it was the ſtatue of Autolycus, founder of Sinaope This d 
Autolycus was ſaid to be the ſon of Deimachus, and one I 2 
of thoſe heroes who accompanied Hercules out of T- 2 
\ , faly in his expedition againſt the Amazons. In his re- , 
turn from thence with Demoleon and Phlogins he loſt his % 
ſhip, which ſplit on the coaſt of the-Cherſcneſus: at a Ml 1 
place called Pedalion. He himſelf was preſer ved, with WM ve 
his arms and companions; and arriving at Sinope drove Wl ;;- 
out the Syrians who were in poſſeſſion of it. They were an 
deſcended from Syrus the ſon of Apollo, and the nymph I pe 
Sinope the daughter of Aſopus. This 9 60 of hiſtory vl 
made Lucullus reflect on a paſſage in Sy//a's. memoirs, 0 
wherein he ſays, that nothing is ſo certain, nor fo much tl 5, 
be depended upon, as what is revealed in dreams. I. 
As ſoon as it was told him that Mitbridates and wh 
 Tigranes were juſt ready to tranſport their forces ino il | 
Lycaonia and Cilicia, that they might be beforehand I br 
with him, and make themſelves. maſters of Afa, he I the 
much wondered at the conduct of the Armenian, who vi 
L having for a On time e ee . r 3 


| =, (5) "SY 3 mention 4 ornaments of ks 40 an that 
| this Autolycus in his twelfth book, he only took the ſphere of Buia- , 
| where be {a 17 that Lacullus having rus, and Autoly cus's ſtatue, Which 
made himſelf matter of Sinoße was was the performance. of Sthent ; me 
| | '£ Ev careful in preſerving all the that che inhabitapzs ef Sinoße held plac 
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| 
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elf to declare againſt the Romam, had not joined with 


his ſtrength formidable; but firſt ſuffered him to be 
' routed, and his army deſtroyed, and then aſſociated 


ch himſelf with a Prince, whom it was impoſſible for him 
n. to raiſe, and in whoſe ruin he muſt therefore ſhnare. 
E During theſe tranſactions Machares the ſon of Mibri- 


lates, who governed in the Boſphorus, ſent Lucullus a 
crown valued at a thouſand pieces of gold, and defired 


From hence concluding that the firſt war was at an end, 


he left Sornatius his deputy, with ſix thouſand ſoldiers 
nd to take care of the province; and himſelf with twelve 
of WW thouſand foot, and ſomewhat leſs than three thouſand 
at WY horſe, advanced to the ſecond war. This was con- 


demned as a very raſh and inconſiderate undertaking, 
and directly contrary to the maxims of ſound judgment 
and wiſdom, to march with ſo ſmall a force againſt ſo 
many warlike nations, and ſo many myriads of cavalry, 


and large rivers, and with high mountains eternally co- 


and diſcontent. At the ſame time the tribunes of the 


plaining that he added one war to another, not ſo much. 
or the intereſt of the ſtate, as to keep his commiſſion 
ſubſiſting, and to enrich himſelf by the publick danger. 


which was the revocation of Lucullus. x 647 adn 

In the mean time he continued his expedition, and by 
long uninterrupted marches ſoon reached the banks of 
the Euphrates, which he found extremely ſwoln by the, 
vinter rains and ſnow, which had rendered the ſtream 
rapid and impetuous. This made him very unealy ; 


ber he knew it would require much time to procure 
. 4uolcus for their founder, that he was one of Jaſon's companions, 


they paid him divine honours, and that in his return he poſſeſt 

and that he had an Oracle in that himſelf of Sinope. | WEL 

place. It appears, adds he, that 3 | 
Vol. III. „ (6) This 
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Mibridates at a time when his forces were entire, and 


he might be declared a friend and ally of the Romans. 


in a country of ſuch vaſt extent, abounding with deep 


vered with ſnow; ſo that the ſoldiers, who at the beſt. 
were not very orderly, followed with great reluctance. 


people inveighed bitterly againſt him at Rome, com- 2 


Theſe complaints at laſt produced the effect intended, 
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boats, and provide a bridge for the paſſage of bis forces. 
But towards the evening the flood began to abate, and 
ſunk ſo conſiderably that night, that the next morning 


he found the river not only confined within its own or- 
- dinary channel, but more ſhallow than uſual z inſo- 


much that the people of the country, when they diſco- 
vered ſeveral heads of land like little iſlands riſing 
above the water, which ſeemed to ſtagnate round them, 
eonſidered Lucullus as ſome Deity, who had wrought a 
miracle, and forced the river to ſubmit, and yield him 
a ſafe expeditious paſſage.  -- 

He embraced the opportunity without delay, and 
Immedintely paſſing over his forces, was welcomed on 


the other ſide with a very favourable preſage. On that 


fide of the Eupbrates ſome heifers are fed which arc 
conſecrated to the Perſian Diana, for whom the barba- 


Fians in thoſe parts have a ſingular veneration. Theſe 


heifers are never uſed but in their ſactifices to the God. 
deſs; at other times they range at full liberty in the 


_ paſtures, bearing the mark of the Goddeſs imprinted on 


them, which! is a ligbied Aambeau. They are uſed to 
ſo much liberty that when there is occaſion for them 
they are not taken without much difficulty. 
When the army had paſſed the Euphrates, one of 
theſe heifers walked up to a rock conſecrated to Diana, 
where ſhe ſtopt, and ſinking her head like thoſe which 
are faſtened with cords, preſented herſelf to Lucullus to 
be facrificed. At the ſame time he ſacrificed a bull to 
the Eupbrates in gratitude for his ſafe paſſage. That 
day he encamped on the banks of that river; on the 
next; and thoſe that followed, he continued his march 
through the province of Sophene, uſing no manner of 
violence to thoſe who came in to him and readily re- 
ceived-his army. In his march his ſoldiers were for 
ſtorming a caſtle which lay in their way, and where it 
was ſaid there was great ſtore of riches; but Lucullus 
prevented it, ſaying, There is the caſtle we muſt ſtorm, 


Gf to mount Taurus, which was at ſome diſtance; 


as for the riches which are " they will belong to the con- 
bf, un. 


2 * 


Tigris, and entered into Armenia. 


The firſt who' brought Tigranes the news of the ap- 


proach of Lacuilus was ill rewarded for his intelligence, 
for he immediately ordered him to be beheaded. Others 


were ſo far intimidated by this example, that no one after 


that was hardy enough to give him any information; fo 
thatthe enemy were ſuffered to waſte and burn the coun- 
try all round, whilſt he remained ignorant of whatpaſled, 
liſtening to his flattering courtiers, who aſſerted that 
Lucullus muſt be a man of courage and reſolution. in- 


| deed, if he ſo much as waited his coming even at Epbe- 
ſus, and did not rather run away, and quit Aa on a 


ſudden, the moment he. ſhould be told that an army 
conſiſting of ſo many myriads of combatants was upon 
the march againſt him. So true it is, that as all con- 
ſtitutions cannot bear a load of wine, ſo neither are all 
tempers capable of ſupporting a glut of felicity without 
being intoxicated. The. firſt of all his. friends who 
had the courage to tell him the truth, was Mitbrobar- 
zanes. But neither was he well rewarded for the liberty 
he took; for he was inſtantly detached with three thou- 
ſand horſe: and a numerous body of foot, with a pe- 
remptory command to bring Lucullus alive to the King, 
and to put every man elſe to the ſwore. 

Lucullus had not yet formed his army: part of his 
men were then pitching their camp; and the reſt were 
marching to join them. When his ſcouts had given 
him notice that the barbarians were approaching, he 


* 


was afraid leſt he ſhould be attacked before all his men 


were come up, and his army in a condition to receive 
them. This made him think it more adviſeable to con- 
tinue to fortify his camp, and in the mean time to ſend 
Sextilius his Lieutenant with ſixteen hundred hotſe, and 
a ſomewhat greater number of foot, as well light as 
heavy-armed, with orders to halt as ſoon as he was got 
within ſome diſtance of the enemy, and wait till he had 
received advice that the camp was compleated, Sesti- 
lus deſigned to have obeyed this order; hut as Mithro- 


tarzanes came furiouſly upon him, he could not avoid 


1 2 an 
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4uerors Wherefore haſtening his march he paſſed the 


an engagement. | Mithrobarzanes himſelf was flain fight: 


ing with much courage and reſolution, and all his men, 
except a few, were cut to pieces in their flight. 
Immediately upon this Tigranes quitted his capital 
Tigranocerta, which he had built himſelf, and retired 
to mount Taurus, where he ſummoned. his forces from 
all quarters to come and join him. But Lucullus giv- 
ing him no time to rendezvous, ſent out Murena on one 
ſide, to cut off thoſe who were marching to Tigrones, 
and Sextilius on the other, to diſperſe a great company 


of Arabians then going to the King. Sextilius fell upon 


the Arabians as they were forming their camp, and de- 
ſtroyed moſt of them; at the ſame time Murena follow- 


ing Tigranes, and watching his opportunity, fell upon 


him as he was paſſing through a valley which was nar- 
row and incommodious, eſpecially for a numerous army, 
Tigranes fled immediately, leaving all his baggage be- 
hind him. Great numbers of the Armenians were killed 
in the action, and more taken priſoners. After this 
ſucceſs Lucullus went to Tigranocerta, and encamping 
round the walls began to beſiege it. There were many 
Greeks in the place, who had been removed thither out 
of Cilicia, and a great many barbarians in the fame cir- 
cumſtances with the Greeks, Aazabenians, Aſſyrians, Gor- 
dyenians, and Cappadocians, whoſe towns had been de- 
ſtroyed by Tigranes, who tranſported them thither, and 
compelled them to ſettle in his new city. Beſide this 


it was of itſelf exceedingly rich and magnificent; for 


all the inhabitants as well the commons as nobility, in 
compliment to the King, contributed all they could to 


enrich and adorn it. This made Lucullus more vigor - 


ouſly aſſault it, being perſuaded that Tigranes would by 

no means ſuffer it to be taken, but, contrary to his firlt 
intention would come down in great fury, and offer 
him battle, in order to make him raiſe the ſiege. He 
was not out in his conjecture, though Mitbridates ear- 
neſtly diſſuaded Tigranes from it, and preſſed him by 
letters and meſſages not to hazard an engagement, but 
only with his horſe to cut off Lucullus's convoys. A 


Toxiles the ambaſſador of Mithridates who continued 
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with him in his camp, conjured him to keep as far off 
as he could from the arms of the Romans, and not en- 
gage, if he could help it, with an enemy that was in- 


vincible. 


At firſt he gave ear to this advice. But when the 
Armenians and Gordyenians had joined him, when the 
kings of the Medes and Adiebenians were come up with all 
their forces, when a ſtrong body of Arabians were ar- 
rived from the banks of the Babylonian ſea, and a mul- 
titude of Albanians from the Caſpian, to whom were. 


joined their neighbours the Berians; when from the: 
banks of the Araxes came pouring in a great number of. 
thoſe barbarians'who are free and independant, having 
no King to govern them; when all theſe were come to 
his aſſiſtance, ſome out of love to his perſon, and others 
for hire; then nothing was to be heard but empty me- 
naces, and inſolent bravadoes; and this not only in 


their feaſts and banquets, but even in their councils. 


Taxiles was in danger of his life, for having preſumed 
to give his opinion contrary to thoſe who were for 


fighting, and Mthridates himſelf was charged with op- 
poling it out of envy to his ſon-in-law, whom he wanted 


to deprive of the honour of ſo glorious an enterprize. 
Tigranes therefore was reſolved not to wait for his arris: 


val, for fear he ſhould ſhare in the glory of the day, 


but immediately marched at the head of his forces, and 


ſaid, as it is reported, to a friend near him, that one 


thing troubled him, which was that he had to do with Lu- 
cullus only, and not' with all the Roman generals together. 
t muſt be confeſſed' that this boaſt was not very extra- 
vagant and unreaſonable, if we confider by how many 
kings and nations he was followed, and of how many 
numerous battalions of foot, and how many myriads of 
horſe his army was compoſed. For he had twenty 


thouſand archers and ſlingers, and fifty- five thouſand 


horſe, of whom ſeventeen thouſand were compleatly: 
armed from head to foot, as Lucullus himſelf wrote to 


the ſenate; he had a hundred and fifty thouſand foot 
formed into companies and battalions, and thirty-five 


thouſand labourers to open the roads, build bridges, 
5 "2 —- cleanſe 
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forces N on the plain, from whence he could 
t 


5 railing the ſiege, and marching againſt Tigrands z others 


' with the reſt of the infantry, conſiſting of twenty-four 
ten thouſand men, with all his cavalry, and about 3 
and encamped in a large plain, with a river before 


e this handled af. en and; ky tee WY = 
terers made themſelves very merry upon the ſubject, fo 
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'cleanſe- rivers, hew wood, and perform other ſervices 
neceſſary in armies. Theſe marching in a body behind 


the reſt, made the army appear more numerous and 
for midable. LOOM | 1 ; 
When he had marched over mount Taurus, and his 


diſcover the Reman army employed in the ſiege of Ji. 
granocerta, thoſe within the place, upon the. ſight of 
ſuch a ſtupendous body marching to their relief, ſa- 
luted them with loud ſhouts and: acclamations, . and 


Lucullus called a council of war, where ſome were for 


were of a contrary opinion. Lucullus ſaid that neither 
party judged rightly, but that both together gave good 
advice, Accordingly he divided his army, leaving Mw 
rena with fix thouſand foot before the place, whilſt he 


cohorts, which altogether did not amount to more than 


thouſand ſlingers and archers, marched againſt Tigrans, 


kim. 


Some laught at them, and others in a jeſting manner W b. 


ceeaſt lots for the ſpoil; and there was not one of all 7: an 


granes's generals, or of the Kings that followed him, but WM ha 
what came to him, deſiring that he only might have fa 


the charge of the engagement, whilſt the King fat ſtill I an 


as a ſpectator of the combat. Jigranes himſelf. had a MW H 
mind to ſhow his wit on the occaſion, and uttered that WM y. 
celebrated ſaying, Fibey come as ambaſſadors they are das m- 
many; tif as  foldiers, tod few, Thus the firſt day was air 
ſpent in jeſt and raillery. FFF 

The next morning as ſoon as it was light Luculuu M to 
drew his army out of their entrenchments. That of the W up 
barbarians ſtood on the other ſide of the river ta the M of 


paſt, The courſe of the river was ſuch that all on 


F ſudden 
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ſudden it turned towards the weſt at 4 place where it 
was fordable. Thither Lucullus marched with ſo much 
haſte, that Tigranes thought he was flying; and calling 
Taxiles to him, he ſaid in derifion, Deſf thor ſee; Taxi! 
thoſe invinceble Romans? | ſee boch Ley fly. Taxiles i 
plied, I wiſh,” Sir, that your good fortune' may this 1 
work ſome miracle in your favour. But it is not E 
for travellers to put on their beſd, cleaths upon a Journey, nor 
fir ſoldiers to ſhow their poliſbtd- fhitids, and cover tri 
heads with their naked belle drawn' out of their leathern 
caſes, when they only intend to marth ; this looks more like 
men prepared to — ht, and advancing apainſt the enemy. 
Whilſt and ue ſpeaking, the eagle of the firſt 
legion appeared on a ſudden wheeling to > the right, and 
all the cohorts in their order were preparing to paſs the 
river. Upon which Tigranes, recovering as it were out 
of a fit of drunkenneſs, oryed out twiee or thrice, Ae 
iboſe men caming tous? and then drew - in haſte, not 
without a great deal of diſorder and confuſion. 'He L 
the command of the main body himſelf. The left win 
was given in charge to the king of the Adiabeniaus, anc 
the right to the king of the Modes, in the front of which 
vere placed. moſt of the armed cavalry, ' 0 4 
As Lucullus was preparing to paſs the river, ade of 
his officers adviſed him to lie ſtill that day, which was 
one of the unfortunate days, called ack by the Romans, 
for on that very day the army under Cæpio was defeated 
by the Cimbri. Lucullus returned them this memorable 
anſwer, I will make this a: happy day to the Romans. It 
happened to be the ſixth of October. When he had 
ſaid this, and animated his men, he paſſed the river, 
and marched at the head of them yu the mo 
He was armed in a coat of mail with ſhining-ſcales'o 
wonderful brightneſs, over which” KW Ringe 
mantle, He drew his ſword, and brandiſhed'it in che | 
ar, to ſignify to his troops that-their buſineſs was to 
cloſe at firſt with an enemy who had been accuſtomed 
to fight only at a diſtance, and by marching ſpeedily 


upto them to render their archers unſerviceable for want 


of ſpace. When he 3 that the armed cavalry? 
= 4 N in 
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in which the enemy had placed their greateſt confidence; 

were drawn up under a hill, on the top of which was a 

broad even Plains and that the aſcent, which extended 
u 


rlongs in length, was not rough nor ſteep, 
he commanded his Thracian and Galatian horſe to take 
them in flank, and beat down the lances with their 


ſwords. For the only ſervice of thoſe armed horſemen 


conſiſts in their lance, without the uſe of which they 
can neither annoy the enemy or defend themſelves, by 


reaſon of the weight and ſtiffneſs of their. — in 


which they are in a manner immured. 
Whilſt the cavalry were marching | to execute theſ 


orders, he placed himſelf at the head of two cohorts, 


and made to the top of the mountain. They followed 


him with great intrepidity, being animated by. the ex. 


ample of their General, when they ſaw him in arms 


marching in the front, and labouring on foot to climb 


aſcent. As ſoon as he had reached the ſummit, he 
ſt on a conſpicuous lace, and cried out with a 
loud voice, The victory 18 ours, my fellow-ſoldiers, the 
wiftory is ours] at the ſame time he fell with thoſe two 

cohorts upon the armed horſe of the enemy, command - 
ing his men to lay by their javelins, to attack them 


ſword in hand, and aim at their ſhins and thighs 


wm 3 a 


which were the only parts unguarded. This caution 
proved uſeleſs, for the enemy would not ſtand the 
charge, but fled ſhamefully with great noiſe and clam- 
our, without ſtriking a ſtroke; and falling. with their 


heavy unwieldy horſes. upon the infantry, broke their 


ranks before the fight began. Thus that innumerable 
multitude of barbarians was overthrown, before any 
wound was given, or any blood ſpilt. The ſlaughter 
did not begin till they fled, or rather endeavoured to 
fly, for they were obſtructed by their own battalions, 
whoſe ranks were ſo cloſe: and deep, that they could 
not eaſily open them. Tigranes fled one of the firſt, 


with a few of his Atrndants ; z ns obſerving his fon in 
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the ſame diſtreſs, he took the crown from his head, 
and with tears in his eyes preſented it to him, conjuring 
him to direct his flight ſome ener way, if =} other 
remained for his eſcape. 

The young Prince would not venture to wear the 
crown, but committed it to the care of one of his moſt 
truſty ſervants, who happened to be taken ſoon after 
and conducted to Lucullus; ſo that the Royal crown of 
Tieranes was alſo amongſt the priſoners. It is reported 
that above a hundred thouſand foot were loſt, and that 
ee of the horſe eſcaped. Of the Romans, a hundred 
fe Wl were wounded, and five killed. Antiochus the philoſo- 
6, pher making mention of this fight, in his treatiſe of the 
ed Ml Gods, ſays, that the ſun never ſaw the like. (6) Strabo, 
x- Wl another- philoſopher, in his hiſtorical collections ſays, 
ns Ml that the Romans could not but bluſh and deride them- 
nb Wl {elves, for putting on armour againſt ſuch pitiful ſlaves, 
he Ley allo ſays, that the Romans never engaged an enemy 
a vith ſo unequal force; for the victors did not make a 
be fl twentieth part of the vanquiſhed. = 
2 The moſt judicious and experienced of the Roman 
d- commanders, have chiefly commended Lucullus for 
m having conquered two of the moſt potent and formid- 
1s, able of all. the kings by two very different methods, 
on Wl by expedition, and delay. For he deſtroyed the flou- 
he MW riſhing power of Mitbridates by ſpinning out the time, 
n. nnd that of 7; zgranes by attacking him ſuddenly and vi- 
eit MW gorouſly. So that among all the generals that have 
eir deen ever known, there are few who could render their 
le Wl delay ſo active and efficacious, and their ſpeed and acti- 
ny Wl vity ſo ſecure. It was for this reaſon that Mithridates 
ter vas not in haſte to come up, imagining Lucullus would, 
to I as he had done before, uſe caution and delay; he there- 
ns, i fore marched but ſlowly towards Tigranes: but as he 
nd mer ſome Armenians in the way, running in great fear 
ſt, aad conſternation, he ſuſpected the worſt; and when 
in I greater numbers of naked and wounded men aſſured him 
the of the defeat, be went in ſearch of Tigranes. At laſt he 
bi. - | found 
oth BY in morals and licks; but they are loft, ' 1 
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found him entirely abandoned, and in a very .deplorably 
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condition; but inſtead of inſulting over him as he had 
been inſulted by him in his calamities, he alighted from 
his horſe, condoled with him upon their common miſ. 
fortunes,. cauſed his own guard to attend him, did all 
he could ta revive his ſpirits, and encourage him with 
hopes of better times. They then gave out the neceſ- 
fary orders for railing freſh troops, and ferming another 
army. Ke 


In the mean time there aroſe a terrible ſedition in 


Tigranocerta, where the Greeks fell out with the barba- 


rians, and were for ſurrendering to Lucullus. In the 


heat of this ſedition Lucullus arrived, laid hold of the 
opportunity, and took the city by ſtorm. He ſeized 
to himſelf the royal treaſury, and abandoned. every 
thing elſe to the pillage of the ſoldiers, who among 
other riches found in the city eight thouſand talents ot 
filver coin; beſides which Lucullus gave every ſoldier 
eight hundred drachmas out of the ſpoils he had taken, 

hen he underſtood that many players were taken in 
the city, who had been invited by Tigranes from All 
parts for opening the theatre which he had lately built, 


| he made ule of them for celebrating his triumphal games 


and ſpectacles. He ſent, the Greeks home, allowing 
them money for their journey: he did the ſame to as 
many of the barbarians as had been forced by Tigranes 
to quit their own habitations and ſettle in Tigranccerta; 


| fo that in conſequence of the deſtruction of this one 
city many were repaired by the reſtitution of their former 


inhabitants; and Lucullus was honoured and beloved, 
not only as their benefactor but founder. In every 


thing elſe he met with that ſucceſs, which was the juſt 


reward of his virtue; he being more deſirous to be 
praiſed for his juſtice and humanity than for his martial 
exploits; for the ſoldiers partake in theſe, and the 


largeſt ſhare is claimed by fortune: whereas the other. 


merit is perſonal, and is a certain demonſtration. of a 


great and generous ſpirit z and by this alone Lucullus, 

- Without the help of arms, then gained the hearts of the 
| barbarians, - Accordingly the kings of the Arabiam 
vs. n N b ; : 8 came 
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T;granes, conſidering them as enemies whoſe ſtrength 
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came and ſubmitted to him, making him maſter of 
their perſons, and fortunes. The whole nation of the 
Spbenians followed their example; and he had gained 
ſo much upon the Gordyeniant, that they offered to quit 
their habitations, and follow him with their wives and 
children. For Zarbienus the King of that nation being 
vo longer able to ſupport Tzgranes's tyranny,” did, as we 
have before mentioned, enter ſecretly into a treaty of 
alliance by the negociation of Appius Clodius; which 
being diſcovered by the tyrant, he put him, together 
with his wife and children, to death, before the Romans 
had entered Armenia. Lucullus was not unmindful of 
this ally, but immediately upon his arrival in that coun - 
try cauſed a magnificent funeral to be ſolemnized in 
honour of him, adorned the pile with gold and filver 
tiſſue, and other rich ſpoils belonging to Tigraues, ſer 
fire to it with his own hands, poured upon it. the ufual 
libations, i in conjunction with the friend, and relations 
of the deceaſed, calling him his, friend and the ally of 


the Romans, : When all this was done, he ordered a 


great ſum of money to be expended ina monument 
erected to his memory; for they found immenſe wealth 
in the palaces belonging to Zarbienus, and no leſs than 
three millions of Medimni of corn in his granaries, which 
proved of great ſervice to the troops; inſomuch that 
Lucullus was highly commended for making the war 
turniſh ita awn expences, without any demands upon 
the publick treaſury. „ FOIL 
During theſe tranſactions an embaſty arrived. from 
the King of Partbia, who: deſired to enter into friend- 
thip and alliance with the Romans. Lucullus embraced 
the propoſition, and ſent ambaſſadors oa his part to the 


Parthian court, where when they were arrived they ſoon 


diſcovered that the King was undetermined how to act. 
and that whilſt he was treating with the Romans he was 
underhand offering to aſſiſt Tigranes, upon condition he 
might have Mz/epotanua delivered up to him. As ſoon 
as Lucullus was informed of this: double dealing, he was 
reſolved to give over the purſuit of Mitbridates and 


r 


was entirely ruined, and to try the power of Parthia, 


by invading that kingdom; for he thought it would 


redound much ro his honour to ſubdue ſucceſſively, 


and in one ſingle expedition, three of the eaſtern mo- 


narchs, and like a generous wreſtler without quitting 


the ring to foil three ſuch potent adverſaries, and with 
ſword in hand always victorious, always invincible, to 
conquer the three greateſt kingdoms in the world. 


He therefore ſent his orders to Sornatius, and the 
other officers in Pontus, to join him with their forces, 
in his expedition againſt the Parthians; but thoſe of- 
ficers who had before experienced the ſtubborn and 
mutinous temper of the ſoldiers on other occaſions, 
now more plainly diſcovered their unrulineſs and diſo- 
bedience. For neither could they by entreaties or 
menaces, by perſuaſion or force, prevail upon them 
to march. On the contrary, they all loudly proteſted 
that they would ſtay no longer even there, but aban- 


- 


doning Pontus, would return home. 


When this account was brought to Lucullus, it 


ſerved only to infect his own ſoldiers with the ſame di- 


ſtemper. Wealth and plenty had made them weary of 


the war, and diſpoſed them altogether to ſloth and 
idleneſs. Upon hearing of the inſolent behaviour of 
thoſe in Pontus they commended them for their reſo- 
lution, and propoſed it as a pattern for their imitation, 
inſiſting that they had ſerved long enough, and had a 


right to be diſcharged. e 3 
Theſe, and words of a ſtill worſe tendency being 


reported to Lucullus, he gave over all thoughts of in- 


vading Parthia, and marched againſt Tigranes. It was 
now the midſt of ſummer, (7) ſo that he was was aſto- 


niſhed and concerned when from the top of mount 


Taurus he beheld all the corn green in the fields before 


him : ſo backward are the ſeaſons, by reaſon of the 
exceſſive cold in thoſe parts, However he marched 
down into the vallies, and after having defeated the 
(7) What Plutarch tells us here our modern travellers, who af- 
of the backward ſeaſons' in the ſure us that it is exceedingly 


upper Armenia is confirmed by cold in the month of June, _ 
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Armenians wha diſputed his paſſage, in two or three 
encounters, . he foraged up and down the country, in- 
tercepted a convoy of proviſions deſigned for Tigra- 


10, and ſo reduced the enemy to that ſcarcity of 
which he had himſelf been apprehenſive. _ 


In the mean time he did all he could to draw them 
to a battle; ſometimes ſhutting them up in their camp 
by drawing intrenchments round it, with a deſign to 
ſtarve them ; at other times he endeavoured to pro- 
voke them, by burning and deſtroying their country 
before their face; but all to no purpoſe; they had 
been ſo often worſted that they durſt not venture ano- 
ther engagement with the Romans. When Lucullus 
perceived this he marched towards Artaxata, the 
capiral of the kingdom, wherein Tigranes had left his 
vite and young children; which made him conceive 
that Tigranes would ſooner hazard a battle than tamely 
ſuffer that place to be loſt. 

We are told that Hannibal the Carthaginian retired 
to Artaxes King of Armenia, after Anticchus had been 
defeated by the Romans, and gave him ſeveral neceſſary 
and uſeful inſtructions. Among others, obſerving that 
the country was pleaſant and truitful but that it lay 
neglected and uncultivated, he drew a plan of a city, 
and bringing Artaxes hither ſhowed it him, and ad- 
viſed him to build a city there according to that plan. 
The King, highly pleaſed with it, immediately ſer 
about it, and deſired Hannibal to direct and ſuperin- 
tend the workmen, In a ſhort time a ſtately city was 
rected, called after the King's name, and made the 
metropolis of Armenia. 

Lucullus being on his march in order to beſiege it, 
Tigranes was ſollicitous to prevent him, and drawing 
all his forces together, in four days time came within 
ght of the Romans, from whom he was ſeparated only 
I the river Ar/anias, which Lucullus muſt neceſſarily 


paſs in his march to Artaxata. Af ter Lucullus had 


offered 


lat the 1 is then covered with ſnow, which does not melt 
Ul towards the end of au, 
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offered a ſacrifice of thankſgiving to the Gods, as if he 
was ſure of the victory, he - paſſed the river in battle. 
array, having twelve cohorts in front, while the ref 
were ſo diſpoſed as to hinder them from being encloſed 
by the enemy. For they beheld a numerous and ſelect 
body of cavalry drawn up againſt them, having in their 
front the Mardiun archers on horſeback, and the Herian 
ſpearmen, in whom of all the foreigners Tigranes placed 
the greateſt confidence. Notwithſtanding which they 
did nothing conſiderable. For though they ſkirmiſhed 
a little at firſt with the Roman horſe, they could not 
ſtand the legions, but being broken, and flying to the 
Tight and left, were purſued by the Roman.. cavalry, WM - 


wth Tigranes beheld this he commanded his horſe to 


advance; and Lucullus obſerving their numbers, and 
their order, began to be doubtful" of the event. Where. Ml : 
| fore he recalled his horſe from the purſuit, and in. n 
ſtantly advanced againſt the Satrapenians (8), who with 
the choiceſt of their troops were coming to attack him. 
But before they could come up nigh enough to begin 
the charge, and fight hand to hand, they were ſo in- 
timidated, that they all turned back and fled, Of 
three Kings that were then preſent in the battle, M. 
- #hridates ſeems to have fled in the moſt ſhameful man- 
ner, being unable to endure even the ſhouts of the 
Romans. The purſuit continued the whole night, till 
the Romans glutted with ſlaughter, tired with taking 
priſoners, and loaded with money and other rich booty, 
gave over the chace. Livy ſays that greater numbers 
fell in the firſt battle, but this more Ferſons of note 
were killed and taken in the ſecond. 

Lucullus being fluſhed by this victory, determine 
to march into the upper provinces, and there compleat 
his conqueſts over the barbarians. But though the 
autumnal equinox was not yet paſſed, all on a ſudden, 
and contrary to expectation, the weather grew ver) de. 
tempeſtuous and ſevere; there fell great | quantiries of 


ſnow, to 

(8) It is not "RM who are fies a body of men conſiſting of 
meant by the Satrapenians. Some or commanded by the Satrape ot 0 
conjecture that this word ſigni- nobles lch 


(9) The uf 
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fiow, and even in the cleareſt days the country was 
covered with hoar-froſt and ice, ſo that the horſes could 
not drink by reaſon of the exceſſive coldneſs of the 
water, nor paſs rivers without great hazard, becauſe 
the ice breaking under their feet, cut their ſinews, and 
lamed them; The country being exceedingly woody, 
and abounding with foreſts, where the paths were very 
narrow, the foldiers could not march in the day time 
without being wet with the ſnow which, fell from the 
trees; and at night they were forced to encamp in wet 
and .miry places. So that when they had tollowed 
Lucullus a few days after the battle, they began to 
— 7 2 ed OD 
Ar "Girl they had recourſe to entreaties, and ſent 
their officers to lay their complaints before the Ge- 
neral ; but at laſt they aſſembled in a tumultuous. 
manner, and made a noiſe all night long in their 


tents, which is the certain token of an army ripe for 


edition. Lucullus earneſtly preſſed and entreated them 
to arm themſelves with courage and patience, till they 
had taken the Armenian Carthage, and deſtroyed the 
work of their greateſt enemy, meaning Hannibal. But 
finding them inflexible, he led them back, and hav- 
ing marched another way over mount Taurus he de- 
ſcended into the province of Mygdonia, a fertile tem- 
perate country, wherein was a large populous city, (9) 
called N;/ibrs by the barbarians, and by the Greeks, An- 
loch of Mygdonia. Guras the brother of Tigranes had 
tie title of governor ; but Callimachus actually com- 
manded, - by reaſon of his great experience in war, and 
lis capacity as an engineer: it was he who before gave 
Lucullus ſo much trouble during the ſiege of Amiſus. 
Lucullus having encamped before the walls, tried 
wery method of attack, and in a ſhort time he took 
the town by ſtorm. He treated Guras, who came and 
lurrendered himſelf to him, with great humanity ; but 
sto Callimachus, he would not ſo much as hear him, 
855 e | though 
(9) The Grecians called it A- ing it with Anlioch of Syria, fa- 
uc of Mygdenia from the de- mous for its pleaſant fituation. 
whtfulneſs of the ſoil, compa Dy 3 
| _ (1) Plutarch 


7 though he.offered to make a diſcovery of immenſe 


treaſures that lay concealed, but commanded him to 
be kept in chains, in order to be puniſhed as he de- 
ſerved for ſetting fire to the city of Amiſus, and thereby 


leſſening his glory by putting out of his power to ſhow: 


his kindneſs and generoſity to the Greek. 
. Hitherto fortune ſeems to have taken pleaſure in 
following Lucullus, and fighting for him. But now 
the tide turned -all on a ſudden ; from this time he 
met with continual oppoſition, and every thing he ex- 
ecuted ' was attended with infinite trouble and diff. 
culty. It muſt be allowed that he always exerted 
himſelf with the virtue, courage and patience of a 
brave commander; but his actions had no longer that 
grace and luſtre by which they formerly had been 
diſtinguiſned. Even the glory he had acquired had 
like to have been loſt, through the misfortunes that 
befel him, and the fruitleſs contentions in which he 
was engaged. And theſe are in a great meaſure to be 
charged upon himſelf. For in the firſt place he would 
never ſhow. any indulgence to the ſoldiers, maintaining 
that all favours conferred by the General on thoſe un- 
der his command tend to diſgrace and ruin his autho- 
rity. But what was ſtill worſe, . he could not live well 
with thoſe who were his equals in birth and dignity, 
but looked on them with an eye of contempt, as if 
unworthy to ſtand in competition with him. Theſc 
are the defects which are ſaid to have ſullied all the 
perfections of his body, as well as mind; for he was 
handſome and well-ſhaped in his perſon, very eloquent, 
and of a conſummate prudence not only in the adm: 
niſtration of civil affairs, but in thoſe relating to war. 
Saluſt ſays, the ſoldiers were ill affected to him from 
the beginning, becauſe he forced them to keep the field 
two winters together, one at Cyzzcas, and the other at 
Amiſus. The following winters were no leſs diſagree- 
able to them, as they ſpent them either in actual wat, 
or in their tents; for Lucullus, during the whole time 
of his expeditions, would not ſuffer his troops to quat- 
ter in any city of the Greeks that was an ally. 
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This ill diſpoſition in the army was aggravated by 
| the Orators in the city, who mvidiouſly accuſed him 
of prolonging” the war purely to gratify his avarice 
and ambition; for he held under his government al- 
moſt all Cilicia, Alia, Bithynia, Papblagonia,  Galatia, 
Pontus, Armenia, and the reſt of the 8 as far 


as the river PA; beſides which he had pillaged the 
royal palaces of Tigrnnes, as if he had been ſent to 
plunder the Kings, and not ſubdue them. For theſe, 
we are told, were the very words of one of the magi- 
ſtrates called Lucius Quꝛintius, at whoſe ſollicitation the 
people decreed. that another ſhould be ſent to ſucceed 
Lucullus in the province, and that the greateſt pare of 
his army ſhould be diſbanded. 

To all theſe misfortunes another was added till more 
fatal to Lacullts, the cauſe of which was Publius Clodius, 
a man of the greateſt inſolence and preſumption. He 
was brother to Lacullus's wife, a woman of ſuch noto- 
rious incontinence that ſhe was ſtrongly ſuſpected of 
inceſt with her own brother. Giodius was then in the 
army, but not in that rank and authority he thought 
he deſerved. He would fain have been one of the firſt, 

but his character was ſuch that others were preferred 
before him. This indignity ſo provoked him, that he 
tampered with thoſe ſoldiers in the army that had ſerved 
under Fimbria, and exaſperated them againſt Lucullus, 
ingratiating himſelf with'them by fair words, and flat- 
tering ſpeeches, to which they liſtned very greedily, 
having of old been accuſtomed to ſuch treatment. 
Theſe were the men who at Fimbria's inſtigation mur- 
dered the Conſul Flaccus, and choſe him for their Ge- 
neral in his room. The ſame diſpoſitions made them 
fond of Clodius, whom they called * the | ſoldiers friend, 
becauſe he ſeemed to compaſſionate their condition, 
and ſympathize with them in their miſeries. Mill there 
te no end, ſaid he, of theſe wars, and painful expeditions ? 
Muſt their lives be ſpent in fighting with all nations, and 
wandering e urr the univerſe; without 3 any other 
fruit of all their Jabours, than'to bs employed, in ronbey- 

ng the carriages and camels of * laden "with 

Vor. III. 3 golden 
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already recovered , 4 part of his country. Under 


news came that AMitbridates had defeated Fabius, and 


_ Triarius, then out of fhame' they ſubmitted to follow 


was then on his march with a powerful army; but 
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golden goblets ſet with precious ſtones? Potmpey's 5 folllers 
are become citizens, are returned leng fine to uheir «wives and 


children, in poſſeſſion of comfortable ſettlements,” which: 'they 


have received not as. à reward for having, lle theſe men, 
hunted Mithridates and Tigranes through uninbabite 5 
ſarts, or for having razed and dgſtreyed the royal towns and 
palaces of Aſia, but for having reduced exiles in Spain; and 
fugitives in Italy. But if it be our fate to be in war 
eternally, ought wwe not rather to referve the miſerable" te- 
mains of our bodies, and our ſouls, for fuch & General, aubo 
thinks the wealth of his army his greateſt glory? 
Theſe murmurs and complaints againſt- Lucullu 
corrupted and debanched his army to fuch a degree, 
that they refuſed to follow him againſt Tigranes, and 
even againft  Mithridates, who had quitted Arne- 
nia, and flung himſelf into Pontus, where he had 


a pretence that the winter ſeaſon was advanced, 
they refuſed to march, and ſat idle in Gerayene, ex- 
pecting every minute that Pompey, or ſome other Ge- 
neral, would arrive to ſucceed Lucullus. But when 


that he was upon full march againſt Sornatius and 


Lucullus. Triarius being informed that Lucullus was 
approaching, was ambitious to engage before he could 
arrive to deprive him of the glory of the victory; 
but he was molt totally defeated. It is ſaid there 
fell above ſeven thouſand of the Romans, among whom 
were a hundred and fifty centurions, and four and 
twenty tribunes, and that the camp itſelf was taken. 
Lucullus came up ſoon after, and privately. conveyed 
away Triarius, the ſoldiers in —_ og en 
their reſentment upon bim. 0 

Mitbridates induſtriouſſy ivoided. coming to an er- 
gagement with Lucullus till the arrival of Tigranes, who 


Lucullus, in order to prevent their joining, thought it 
deſt go meet 77graues, and fight him. In his march the 
eee Fatman deſerted their len. _— 
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that they were diſbanded by a decree of the ſenate, 
and that the command of the army did not belong to 
Lucullus, who was no longer governor of the provinces. 
There was nothing however far beneath the dignity of 
Lucullus, which he was not forced to ſubmit to on this 
occaſion, He entreated them, one by one, from tent 
to tent, going up and down dejected and forrowful, 

and ſometimes even taking them by the hand. Bur 
they rejected all his careſſes; and flinging their empty 
purſes at his feet, they bid him go and fight the enemy 
alone, fince he alone was to be the gainer. At length, by 
the intreaty of the other ſoldiers, the Fimbrians were 

prevailed: upon, and conſented to tarry that ſummer 

under him, upon condition that if during that time 

no enemy offered to encounter them they might be 

diſcharged. Lucullus was forced to comply with this, 

or elſe to abandon the province to the barbarians: . 
He kept them indeed with him, but he had no power 

over them; nor did he lead them out to battle, being 

contented to have them ſtay with him, though he then 

ſaw Cappadecia laid waſte by Tigranes, and Mitbridates 

reſuming his former pride, whom not long before he 

had reported to the ſenate to be wholly. ſubdued. Upon 
this advice the ſenate ſent their deputies into Pontus, 

to regulate affairs there, ſuppoſing that it was entirely 

in the poſſeſſion of the Romans. ' But theſe deputies at 

their arrival found that Lucullus was not even maſter 

of himſelf, but that the ſoldiers treated him with the 

utmoſt. deriſion and contempt. Their inſolence was 

arrived to ſuch a pitch, that towards the end of the 

ſummer they put on their armour, drew their ſwords, 
defied their enemies, who were then out of reach, and 

with loud ſhouts and mock ſkirmiſhes marched out of 
the camp, declaring that the time they had promiſed 
to remain with Lucullus was expired. 

- Pompey alſo wrote to others in the army „requiring 
them to join him; for he had been — 2 General 
in the war againſt Tigranes and Mirbridates by the art · 
ful practices of the tribunes, and the favour of the peo- 


ple At the ſame time it appeared to the ſenate; and 
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nobility that they were doing Lucullus a matiſelt iſ 
juſtice z; for they were not ſending him ſucceſſors to 


finiſh the war, but to rob him of his triumph, and did 
not ſo much force him to give up the command of 
the army to others, as to —_ to. them the — 
he had fo juſtly merited. 

This injuſtice ſtill appeared more e flagrant to thoſe 
who were upon the ſpot; for Lucullus remained no 
longer maſter of rewards or puniſhments. © Po 
would not ſuffer any applications to be made to him, 
nor any notice to be taken of the orders and regulations 
he made in conjunction with the ten deputies that had 
been ſent to him by the ſenate. He prohibited it by 
publick edits, and was ſure to be obeyed, being at 


the head of ſo formidable an army. 


However, their friends on both ſides e 
to bring them to a meeting, and they accordingly had 
an interview at an obſcure village in Galatia. This 


converſation began with great civility on hoth ſides, 


and they cangratulates each other upon the victories 
they had obtained. Lucullus was: firſt in years, bit 
Pompey in dignity, for he had commanded oftner, and 
had been honoured with two triumphs. Both had 
their rods adorned with laurel carried before them, 
in token of their victories. But Pompey having in his 
march paſſed through ſeveral dry and defart countries, 
the laurels round his rods were withered, which when 

Tucullus's lictors obſerved they kindly gave them ſome 
of theirs which were freſh and green. This the friends 


of Pompey looked upon as a "favourable omen „ and 


indeed the glorious actions of Lucullus gave a great luſtre 
to this expedition of Pompey. Their converſation did 
not produce any good effect; they could agree upon 
nothing; ſo that inſtead of being better friends they 
parted more diſſatisfied than ever.. 

Pompey repealed all the edicts of * and; nl 
his army from him, leaving him no more than u- 
teen hundred men to attend his triumph, and even 
they followed him with an unwilling, mind; ſo unſuc- 


Nr was Lucullus. either from a natural we” or 
* /4 . rom 
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from ill fortune, in that which is moſt eſſential to 
a General, the rendering himſelf amiable to | the. ſol- 
diers. Had this been added: to his other excellent 
qualities, his courage, vigilance, wiſdom, and juſtice, 
inſtead of the Eupbrates, the Hyrcanian ſea, or rather 
the utmoſt limits of the earth, had been the bounda- 
ries of the Roman empire. For all other nations had 
been already ſubdued by Tigrencs 3/ and the power of 
the Parthiant was neither ſo great in Lucullus's time, 
as it proved afterwards in that of Caſſus, nor ſo well 
united, but on the contrary ſo weakened by diſſenti- 
ons at home, and by the wars with their neighbours, 
that they were not able to make head againſt the Ar- 
menians, who daily inſulted them. For this reaſon 
Lucullus ſeeins to me to have done more harm to his 
country by others, than good to it by himſelf. For the 
trophies planted by him in Armenia ſo near the Par- 
thians, the conqueſt of Tigranocerta and  Nyftbis, the im 
menſs riches of theſe two famous cities, which were 
conveyed to Rome, and the crown of Tigraxes,- expoſed 
25 a captive in the triumph, ſa ſtrongly excited Craſ- 
{us covetouſneſs, and made him ſo; deſirous of an 
eaſtern expedition, as if the barbarians were to he con- 
lidered merely as a prey y ready to be ſeized by the firſt 
comer, But falling himſelf ſoon, after by the, Parthian 
arrows, he made it appear by his defeat that the ad- 
vantages gained by Lucullus in that war were entirely 
owing to his great courage and prudence, and; {by 9-09 
means to the ignorance and..cowardice. of the bar 
ans. But of this we ſhall, "Ow occaſion © fy rare i 
another place. 1 90-L ot 82 01 gr | 

Lucullus, upon his return to Rowe found his brother 
Marcus accuſed by Caius Memmins / for What he did 
when queſtor by the command of Hula. But he being 
xcquitred, | Menitiius changed the ſcene, and animated 
the people: againſt, Lucullus himſelf, perſuading them 
to deny him a triumph, upon a pretence that he had 
diverted to his on private uſe much of, the treaſure 
that belonged to the publick, and had un 
prolon 50. che war, By this means 4 was in 
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danger or lofng his triumph; but the chief aud moſt 
powerful men in the city mixing themſcives among the 


Tribes, with great labour and many eutreaties at laſt 


Prevailed on the people to grant it. 1 eid „h 

This triumph was not fo — che length 
of th&proceſſion as ſome others had been, nor Was it 
erduded with ſuch a vaſt train of ſpoils. There was a 
gremt quantity of all ſorts of armour, and a number ef 
Warlike machines, placed in the Flaminiun Circus, which 
afforded very agreeable ſpectacle. Some horſe com- 
Pleatly armed marched in the proceſſion, and ten cha- 
Fiots — with ſcythes. Theſe were followed by 
ſixty of the King's friends and öffcersz and after them 
were drawn à hundred and ten gallies with: brazen 
Peaks. Fhen followed a golden ſtatue of Mitbridets: 


Ax foot high, with a ſhield ſer with precious: ſtones. 


Next "appeared twenty cGarriages "covered: with. ſilver 


| veſſels, and to and thirty others covered in like man- 
ner with veſſels of gold, afmour of che ſame: metal, and 


golden coin. Theſe carriages were borne by men. Af. 
der deſe eme eight mulet loaden witk beds of gold, 
andigfghx with ſlver hullion. Then collowetlis 
undredO and ſeven mere with. alla the ſilver cbin, 
tothtive to almoſt o millions ſeven hundred thou- 
qand dracfmas. The Oe was cloſed with the regiſ- 
refs, whefeih was contained an account of the ſums 
Yirniſhed by Lutullus to Pompey in the war againſt the 
Pirätes ruf ihoſe he bad yeturned to the queſtors to be 


det inn 'the publick treaſury,” and whatchis donative 


46 fie ꝛarmy amounted 26; at tine hundred and fifty 
drachmas to each ſoldier. The triumph concluded 


With a magnificent feat? wherein he entertained. \the 


whole city and ehe inhabithors of the adjacent villages. 


3 Having divorced Clidis - för her inchntinence; — 


other vices; he eſpouſed S vilia the ſiſter of Cato. But 


This matriage proved no better thanithe former; for of 


all Colia's vices; Servilia was a gen, — but to one, 
which was her inceſtuous cormmerce with her brothers. 
In afkthitigs elle ſhe . was as debauched ark rs. 
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Codia, He for ſome time bore with her out of reſpect 
to Cato, but was forced at laſt to diſmiſs her. 

The ſenate had built their hopes on Lucullus as on a 
perſon who would be a counterpoiſe | to-Pompey's 'ty- 
ranny, and a ſupport to the nobility, as he had — 
quired ſo much credit and authority by his great em- 
ploy ments and ſervices. But he deceived their ex- 
pectations; for he retired from buſineſs, and refuſed 
to have any ſhare in the government, either becauſe he 
found it in a languiſhing and almoſt irrecoverable con- 
dition, or, as others ſay, becauſe he was grown weary 
of action, his labours not having been ſucceſsful of 
late, and being fatisfied with the glory he had already 
acquired, he choſe to ſpend the remainder of his days 
in repoſe and tranquillity. Some highly commended 
bim for avoiding by this conduct the error of Marins, 
who after his victories over the Cinbri, and ſo many 
glorious atchievements, was not ſatisfied to enjoy the 
honour attending them, and to be held in admiration by 
his citizens, but through an inſatiable thirſt of fame 
and power, entered the liſts in his age againſt thoſe 
who had youth. on their ſide, and contended with them 
for pre-eminence,' and thus was prompted to commit 
the moſt horrid crimes, and expoſed to ſufferings fil 
more dreadful than his crimes, Better bad it been, ſaid 
they, for Cicero, if he bad withdrawn from publick Bu- 
fineſs after the conſpiracy of Catiline; and for Scipio if he 
bad retired as ſoon as he had added the conqueſt of Numan- 
tia 10 that of Carthage. For, there is a time in life when 
men ought to quit the political ftage; and 'a ſtateſman 
ought not, am more than a wreſHer, to engage in a comb 
when be is old and infirm. © - 
Notwithſtanding this, Craſſus and Pompey lau | 
at Luculius when they ſaw him thus abandon him fro 
pleaſure and luxury; for they thought that ſort of life 
was as unbecoming a man of his years, as the admini- 
ſtration of the government, and the command of ar- 
mies. Luculluss life may be compared to the old co- 
medy z (a) for i in the beginning we meet with, ſerious 
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actions and events, both political and military, but in the 


end we ſee hardly any thing but eating, drinking, rev 
ling and the moſt vain and trifling amuſements. Among 


vhich I count his ſtately buildings, portico's and baths; 


but above all his pictures and ſtatues, and his extra- 
vagant fondneſs for works of this kind, which he col- 
lected at a prodigious expence, profuſely ſquandering 
away upon ſuch trifling curioſities the immenſe trea- 
ſures he had been ſo long acquiring in his more active 
and laborious occupations. Even in theſe days, when 
luxury is at ſo great a height, the gardens of Lucullus 


are eſteemed ſome of the moſt magnificent that the em- 
— has. Wherefore (2) Tubero the ſtoick, when he 


held his buildings near Naples, where he cut through 
hills and ſupported them with, arches, brought in the 
ſea for moats and fiſh- -ponds' round his houſe, and 
built pleaſure- houſes in the water, called him (3) Xer- 
xes in @a Roman gown. Beſides theſe, he had Villas near 


Tufculum, adorned with capacious. galleries, open on | 


every fide for the benefit of the proſpect, commodious 
apartments, and airy walks. When Pompey went thi- 


| ther one day to pay him a viſit, he blamed him for 


making his houſe ſo delightful in the ſummer, and at 
the ſame time uninhabitable in the winter; to which 
Lucullus replied, Do you think, I am leſs provident- thas 
the cranes and f crks, and that I do not know; as; wel 
as they how to change my habitation with. the ſeaſon & | 
When one of the prætors, who was at great coſt and 
pains. to exhibit ſome magnificent entertainment to the 
people, deſired to borrow of him ſome purple robes 
tor the ule of the Chorus, Lucullas told him he would 


_ enquire at home, and if he had any he would lend 


them to him. The next day he aſked him how many 
ber had oecaſion for, and when he ſaid a det mw 


T3 
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of Lucius Paulus. He; was a (3) This particularly. "tis 


great philoſopher, . good lawyer, to the mountains which Lucullas 


and exit hiftor ian. Cicero ſpeaks bored through, and the vaults 
advantageouſly . of him in his under them; for Xerxes had in 


;and ſays that the rough- like manner bored through mount 


rel of his ſtyle was anſwer ble 11 o let the Waters in, ay 
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be ſufficient ; very well, ſaid he, you' may fend for two 
bungred if you want them... Upon which. the poer Horace 
makes this reflection, that that: is a poor houſe. in which 
the furniture that, is unknown 10 . n is not more ihas 
that which is in fight (4). 121117 | 
There was likewiſe (s) an inſolent eee ol 
wealth in his-daily repaſts, at which not only his beds 
were ſpread with the richeſt purple carpets, his Gde- 


boards ſet out with plate adorned. with precious ſtones, 


while muſicians. and comedians attended to entertain 
him; but the proviſions | likewiſe were all of the moſt 
exquiſite. kind, which could not but raiſe the admiration 
and envy of the weak and ignorant. Therefore the 
anſwer which Pompey made to his phyſician in a fit of 
ſickneſs, was highly applauded. The phyſician had 
preſcribed a thruſh for his dinner, and when the ſer- 
vants ſaid, that it was a bird io be found no cuberè in the 
ſummer. but in Lucullus's penns, Pompey would not ſuf- 
ſer them to fetch one from thence, but ſaid to his phy- 

ſician, Muft Pompey. then bave: died but for the luxury of © 
Lucullus? Ar the ſame time he ordered ſomething elſe, 
eaſier to be come at, to be got ready for him. Though 
Cato was his friend and brother · in- law, yet he was ſo 
offended at his manner of life, that when a ydung man 
had one day been making very unſeaſonably a long and 
tireſome ſpeech in the ſenate in commendation of fru- 
gality and temperance, Cato no longer able to bear him, 


ſtood up, and ſaid, Wilt ibon never laue done talking, 


thou who art as dieb as Craſſus, liveſt lite Lucullus, aud 
yet muſt be ſpeaking like Cato? But ſome: authory: aſcribe 
this to another, and not to Cat. 

It is plain from the many ſayings which are N 
of Lucullus, that he not only took a pleaſure, but glo- 
ried in hk ho of ings Fw: when he had fealted 
make a paſſage. foe his tips. = A ne fake; 28 55 
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ſome Greeks upon their firſt arrival at Rome, for erg 
days together, and they, who had been accuſtomed to 
the temperarice and ſimplicity of their own-\tountry, 
refuſed to come any more by reaſon of che prodigious 
expence they put him to, Lucullus told them with a 
ſmile, I is true, my \ friends, bf all this expence'a ſnuil part 
is for your fakes, but the greateſt far ibe fake of Lucullus. 

Once, when he ſupped alone, there being only one 
table, and that but moderately furniſhed, he called 1 his 


ſteward and reproved him for it; and when the ſteward 


ſaid in his own juſtification, that ſince no compar = Prin 


invited, he thought there had been no occaſſon 


great entertainment, II bat, ſaidd he, did you not hum 
#bat Lucullus was. to ſup uch Lucullus to. might 2 ? 
His luxury was the common topick of hne rich 
in the city. And when Cicmò and Pompey ſa VW Him one 
day walking at leiure in the Forum, they went and 
joined him. Cicero was one of his moſt intimate friends; 


and thougli Pompey and be had been at varianet Abbt 


the command in the army, yet they frequently ſaw each 
other, and converſed with great civility! + Cietro, after 


che had ſaluted him, aſked him, If be teonid ler 1heb 


up with bim? With all my bart, replied TiiciHits,"ani 
ꝓreſſed them to name the day. This very evening, aid 


Cicero, ve will gs home with you, Provided you give us" 


.moreithen your: own ſupper. > Lucullus at firſt would kive 
evaded-it, deſiring them to put it off tilł the next 75 
t 


vhich they refuſcd. They would not ſo much as 


him ſpenk to any of his ſervants, for fear he ſhbuld 
give orders to have ſomething added. With much 
ado they allowed him to tell die of them in their hear- 
ing hat he toon ſup in the Apollo, which was the name 
of one of the beit rooms in his houſe; and by that 
means he deceived them; fot every room hac its ſtated 
Kxpence, its own bill of 7 wh and particular furniture; 
ſo that when the ſervants were once told in what room 


he would ſup, t they immediately knew what the ſupper 


Mas to coſt, and in what mrinner every thing Was to be 
prepared and regulated. His ſuppers in the Apoll 
vere ſtated at fifty thouſand drachmas; ; and that was 
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the ſum laid dut in that day's entertainment; fo that 
Pompey was ſurprized not onlycat the expence, hut at 
the ſhortnefs of time wherein it was prepared. Thus 
wantonly and riotouſſy did: Lucullus employ his wealth, 
treating it like what indeed it was, a captivt and a bar- 
barian. Aide 2% ai yanodiun:< ugiqut 903 1 
It is true he was at another expence that Was more 
honourable. For he made a collection of a great num- 
ber of the moſt valuable books. And the uſe he made 
of them was ſtill more laudable chan his expence in pur- 
chaſing them; for this library was open to all. chat 
came, and every one had acceſs to the walks, galleries, 
and cabinets belonging to it. The Cretis that were 
then at Raume, when at. leiſure from other affairs, re- 
ſorted to it às to the reſidence af the muſes, and ſpent 
whole days together in learaed co Ver ſat ion. Lucullus 
himſelf would often walk and confer with thoſe-}tarned 
men in his' galleries. He would likewiſe adviſe and 
aſſiſt them in the management of their affairs, whan = 
they defired it of him. So that his houſe might he 
truly called the ſanctuary and Phutaneum of Greece, whi- 
ther all the Greeks that were at Rome: reſorted!d!d! 
He had a great eſteem for philoſophy in general, be- 
ing an enemy to none of the ſects into which it was 
divided; but his particular attachment was to the aca- 
demy, not co that which was called the ne academy, 
though the writings of Carneades, as they were explained 
by Philo, had brought it much in vogue, but to che old 
academy, the doctrines of which were then maintained 
with great eloquence: and force» of argument by Anti- 
ocbus of 'Aſealon. Lucullus had courted the friendſhip of 
that learned man wich great zeal and aſſiduity he en- 
tertained him in his on houſe, and ſet him up in op- 


poſition to Philos auditors, among whom was Cicero, 
who wrote àfi excellent treatiſe againſt the old aca- 


demy, wherein he made Lucullus maintain the opinion 


of that ſoct, which aſſerts that there are things of 


[ 


which man may arrive at a certain knowledge, and he 
himſelf maintained the contrary opinion, which was 


that of the new academy, This book is called [acat- 
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4 (6). For has was, as J obſerved before, a great 
ntimacy and friendſhip: between them, as they were of 
the ſame party with reſpect to the government. For 
Lucullus had not abſolutely retired from publick affaits, 
but had only reſigned to Craſſus and Cato the contention 
for the ſupreme authority in the republick, thinking 
that fuch an emulation was attended with danger, and 
would expoſe a man to much reproach and'indignity, 
When Lucullus had refuſed to place himſelf at the head 
of the ſenate, they who grew jealous of Ponpey s power 
Joined themſelves with Craſſus and Cato. In the mean 
time Lucullus continued to go to the aſſemblies of the 
people when he could ſerve any of his friends by it, 
and to che fenate whep . he could be of uſe: in defeating 
any of Pompey's pernicious projects, and curbing his 
ambition. He cauſed all the edicts he had publiſhed 
after he had reduced the two kings to be revoked, and 
joined with Cato in preventing a law he had propoſed 


For the diviſion of lands to the ſoldiers. +. Pompey upon 


this joined in friendſhip; or rather in a conſpiracy, with 
Craſſus and Caſar; and filling the city with armed-men, 
he eſtabliſhed his decrees by force, n firſt driven 
Laallus and Cato out of the aſſembly. b bed #H:- 
When Pompey's party found — 3 highly 
2 by the nobility, they ſuborned one Vedtius, pre- 
tending to have diſcovered: that he had a deſign againſt 
Pompeh's life. YVefius being examined in the; ſenate, 
: without any mention of Lucullus, named others; but i in 


an aſſembly of the people accuſed Lucullus by name, as 


the perſon who had employed him to murder Pomp. 


No one gave credit to this depoſition, for it was viſible 


to all that the fellow had been hired for an evidence. 
In this they were thoroughly confirmed a few days af- 
ter, when the corpſe of this informer was found lying 
at the prifoh door. It was given out indeed that he 
had laid violent hands on himſelf; but the marks of 
A . ao wich which A a ranged is: nad 0 * 
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r 
blows they gave him, plainly demonſtrated that the very 
perſons by whom he was firſt employed were his mur- 
derers. This alienated Lacullus more than ever from 
publick affairs; but when Cicero was baniſhed, and 
Cato ſent to Qyprus, then he withdrew himſelf entirely. 
It is ſaid that ſome time before his death he grew mo- 
piſh and ſtupid, age having by degrees impaired his 
intellects. But Cornelius Nepos denies that his mind was 
weakened either by age, or ſickneſs, but by à potion 
given him by ene of his freedmen, called Ca/lifbenes, 
who gave it him not with an ill intention, bur believing 
that it was of ſuch a quality as to make his maſter more 


fond of him; but it fo intoxicated and diſabled him, 


thar even before he died his brother had the manage- 
ment of his affairs.' Notwithſtanding which, when he 
came to die, the people were as much afflicted at his 
death, as if he had fallen in the height of his proſperity 
and glory. They flocked in crowds to his funeral, and 
as ſome young men of the firſt quality in Rane were 
bearing the corpſe into the Forum, they inſiſted that he 
ſhould be interred in the Campus Martins, where they had 


buried Syla; but as that was a thing that had not ben 


expected, and no proviſion was made for fuch obſe- 
quies, his brother prevailed upon them by prayers and 
entreaties, to let him be buried as it was at firſt de- 
ſigned, at his country-ſeat at Tuſculum. He did not 
long ſurvive him; but as he had followed him cloſe in 
the courſe of age and the attainment of honours, ſo 
likewiſe did he in the laft article of life, ſoon following 
him to his grave, and leaving behind him the character 
of a moſt affectionate brother. r 
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The Compariſon of Lu curl Eus with CIMO N. 


* good fortune of Lucullus appears in nothing 
more conſpicuous than in the time wherein he 
died. He cloſed his eyes before they had been witneſſes 
to thoſe great revolutions which fate was then prepar- 
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When he died the city was indee 


_ water, all which were erected « out of the A: 


7 The Compariſon of * , 


ing, and Aich the civil wars 22 ſoon: after; 
weak and languiſh- 
ing, but ſtill free 5 independant. And in this more. 


than any thing elſe does he reſemble Ciman. For be 
died likewiſe: whilſt the Greeks. were ſtill united and in a 


flouriſning condition. But there is this difference be- 
tween them; Cimon died in his camp; he had not been 
deprived of bis charge; nor did he give himſelf up to 
indolence and inactivity, propoſing no other end or re- 
ward of all his toils, expeditions, and atchievements, 
than debauch and luxury, like the poet Orpheus, whom 


Plato ridicules for maintaining that tte reward prepared 


below for thoſe wwho lead a virtuous life in this world is 4 
perpetual drunkenneſs (7). It muſt be confeſſed that tran- 
quillity and repoſe, and thoſe: ſtudies which goin, plea- 


- ſure with contemplation and inſtruction, are for an old 


man, who has been by age obliged to quit the field, 
and retire from the civil adminiſtration, an .entertain- 


ment highly becoming and honourable. But for à man 
to make pleaſure the ultimate end of all his brave ex- 
ploits, and after ſo many victorious expeditions, and 


the command of ſuch invincible armies, to ſpend his 
time in celebrating the feſtivals of Venus, and to wallow 
in wantonneſs and ſenſuality; this is ſo far beneath 
the dignity of the academy, ſo unbecoming one who 
ſets up for a follower of Xenocrates, that it is fit only ſor 
ſuch as maintain the principles of Epicurus. But that 
which is the moſt extraordinary is, that the one in his 


uth was looſe and intemperate, the other ſober and 


dious. Now he is moſt to be commended who 
changes for the better; and that is certainly the bei 
diſpoſition where vice gradually decays, and virtue ga- 
thers ſtrength. and flouriſnes. 

They were both rich alike, but did not make a like 
uſe of their riches; for we are not to compare Zxculla 
houſe at Naples, and the buildings which he raiſed in 


. from 
(7) The . be auuded Ade Olegober Mul and 


to is in the ſecond — of Piato's his ſon, for Weg 5 oe. 


_ might 


republick. But he does not there Perhaps, — dot 
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the ſouth-ſide of the citadel with the money which Cz- 
non brought to Athens, Nor are we to compare the 
table of Lucullus with that of Cimon; one was a table of 
coſt and magnificence, the other of charity and hoſpi- 
tality. That of Cimon daily fed a great number at a 
ſmall charge; that of Lucullus regaled only a ſelect 
company of his luxurious friends at a vaſt expence. It 
may indeed be ſaid that time only might create this dif- 
ference between them. For who can tell but that Cin 
if he had lived to be old, and age had diſqualified him 
for all civil and military employments, might, after all 
his great actions and ſervices, have taken the ſame turn; 
and plunged himſelf in riot and luxury; eſpecially con- 
ſidering that he was naturally addicted to drinking and 
revelling, and was known to be of an amorous conſti- 
tution. For it is certain that great and glorious actions 
fill the mind with pleaſures of a more exalted kind, ſo 
that the low and ſordid appetites are neglected and for- 
gotten by thoſe who are naturally ambitious, and engage 
in the management of publick affairs. Had Lucullus 
therefore died in the midſt of action, and whilſt his 
laurels were freſh upon him, I do not think the moſt 
malicious detractor would have charged him with the 
leaſt irregularity. or indecency. Thus much for their 
manners and common courſe of life, 7 > 5H 

. As for their military. capacities, it is certain they 
were both excellent commanders by ſea as well as at 
land. But as among champions, thoſe who have in 
one day carried the prize in wreſtling, and all the other 
exercites, are proclaimed not under the ſimple title of 
conquerors, but under that of wonderful and extraordi- 


nary, thus Cimon who in one day obtained two crowns 


for Greece, the one in a battle gained by land, and the 
other in a naval engagement, ſeems: to me to claim 
ſome diſtinction and preference before all other com- 


mander s.. 1 
e e 5162081 e eee ales nan 
not intend by the words 75; 2g} ens and his ſon Exmolpus are ſaid 
To! Oepta to ſignify Orphens him- to have been the diſciples of Or- 
elf, but his followers; for Mu- pheus, * 2 
by I (8) Pla- 


i 
| 
i 
| 
! 
* 


38 De Compariſon of 15 
Tuucullus owed his authority to his n where 


e owed hers to Cimon. Lucullus found Nome domi. 
neering over her allies, and made uſe of their forces to 


extend her conqueſts; whereas Cimon found Athens in a 


ſubordinate and dependant condition; notwithſtanding 
which he in time put it in her power to give law to her 
allies, and made her triumph over her enemies, by driv- 
ing the Per/ians out of the ſea, and perſuading the 
Sparlans voluntarily to (quis the command to the Alle. 
ann, 


Ik it be the higheſt excellence in a Geral thet gain- 


ing the affection of the ſoldiers to render cheir obedience 
chearful and voluntary, how great was the difference 
between them? Lucullus was deſpiſed, and Cimon on the 
other hand always beloved not only by his own ſoldiers, 
but by thoſe of the confederates. Lucullus was deſerted 
by his own, and Cimon courted even by ſtrangers z La- 
cullus ſet out at the head of an army, and returned alone, 


being forſaken by that very army which he commanded; 


Cimon marched with troops, who like him were ſubject 
to the command of others, and returned gloriouſly with 
the ſame troops who now commanded thoſe to whom 
they were before in ſubjection, having firſt procured to 


his country three things very difficult to be obtained, 


ace with her enemies, the command over her alles 


and a good underſtanding with the Lacedæmonians. 


| Both of them undertook the conqueſt of mighty em- 


pires, and even of all Alia, and both miſcarried in the 


attempt; one purely through the malignity of fortune, 
for death cut him off at the head of his army in the full 


tide of ſucceſs; whereas Lucullus is not entirely free 
from reproach, for having been the ſole cauſe of his 
own diſaſters, either becauſe he knew not, or did not 


take care to remedy the diſcontents and complaints of 


the army, which at laſt ended in a general dane ny 


animoſity againft him, _ 
It is true, it may be ſaid that this he had in common 


with Cimon, whole citizens raiſed a proceſs againſt him, 


and in the end baniſhed him by the'Oftraci/m; that, a 


Plato | a they _— not 9 him ſpoak for ten years 


togerheT; 


Le with OY By 


nl as pe w__ are, hv Pc _ e 
they wound thoſe they would, cure, like 4 1 


a dilocated part, yet is at the 1 0 time very painful to 
the patient. Wherefore it r be en 491 blame 
either of them gn. this account. 1. 250. 


He was the firſt of all the Rana, who marched —— packs 


over mount Taurus, and paſſed the Tigris. He t 
and burned the royal cities in Alo, Tigranocerta, Calira, 


Sizope, and Nifbis, even in the Gight of their princes. - 
He penetrated as far as the river Phafs to the north, 


as far as Media to the eaſt, and by the aſſiſtance of the 
kings of the: Galant 38 far as the Red Sea to the 
ſouth, ſubduing all to the Raman empire, and breaking 
the power of wal, monarchies. There was nothing 
wanting to render his conqueſts and glory compleat, 
but the taking the kings themſelves priſoners; z but they 
like wild beaſts fled into inacceſſible deſarts and im- 


penetrable forelts. The advantage Lucullus has over 


Cimon in this particular is evident from this, that the 
Ferſiant, as. if the advantages obtained over them by 
Cimon had been of little moment, ſoon recovered them-. 
ſelves, attacked the Grecians, and defeated their army 
in Ægypt; whereas Tigranes and Mitbridater were never 
able to perform any thing confiderable after the victories 


obtained over chem by Luculul. Inſtead. of Which, 


Mitbridatas, exhauſted and enfeeblod by the preceding 


ngagements, durſt not even once lead his army our ot: 1 


their entrenchments againft Pompey, bur fled to the 8. 
tborus, where he died ;. .and * Agranes, naked ang dun- 


armed, in a. ſuppliant manner fell at Pompgy's knees, 


and taking: his-crown from his head, laid it at his feet, 
complimenting that General with ornaments which were 
o longer his.own,. for they belonged. to the triumph of 
Lucullus; and when Pompey returned it to him, he re- 
ceived it with great tokens of ſatisfaction, confeſſing by 


this behaviour, that he had before been deprived of ir. 
»Fouoy he = OT 'He 
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—5 given their — in favour! of both, 5 men 


| ferne k and that is only to be hundred ſail, and beat their la 


Would have had the preference. thing ſo glorious as the 400 U 


878 We Ge riſen, &c. 1 
He hers is the! greateſt Captain, as well as the Hat 


wreſtler, who leaves his adverſary broken, and in 2 
manner ready conquered to his ſucceſſor's hands. Now 
Cimon at his arrival found the King's power extremely 
enfeebled,” and the haughtineſs of the Perſſaus abated 
by the continual löſſes and defeats they had ſuffered 
from hemiftocles, Puuſumds, and Leotyehidas ; ;- {6 thathe 
met with an eaſy conqueſt" over the bodies of thoſe 
Whoſeminds were broken and dif} pirited before. Where 
as Lucullus had to deal with x Prince, who had never 
met with any check or repulſe, ban w whoſe'- fpifir was 
clexated by the many Atos he had Meine e ben 

8) As to the number of the enemies, there is no 


erapprifon between thoſe-who fought/againſt Laculli, 


and thoſe ſubdued' by Cimon. 86 that upon the hole 
it is nd eaſy matter to determine bet Ween them, and de- 
clare which of them was the greateſt; for the' Gods therh- 


| ſelves were eqqually favourable to tliem boch, in directing 


the one what he was te do, and warning 'the Other 'what 
he was to av, * Wherefore it may be Haid that they 


vine! & th 11 14 14 110. 1 l 


1 
8 4 \ 


== 


eye had on — in this — — — ach! —— 5 i 


ttled by what follows: for if af- my, which was very 0 100 
ter he Ras given to Lucullus the 8 his victory, ſailed againlt 
two: preceding advantages, he fourſcore ſhips of the nn 

gives him this too of having had; ſent to — wo of the Perf 

ps be enemies to deal with than ans, fought and. took them. 
Cimon, it would be very impro- " likewiſe overthrew a. ſtrong "5 
per to add; fo that upon the whole ''Qron of the Perfians,” beat "the 
it is 80 l matter to determine be- Thafians in a naval engagement, 
igavern them, for in that caſe he. 29 he did likewiſe another fleet of 
Would have d decided it himſelf, and, the Perfians 5 In all the Few ai 
Lucullus, Without contradiction, of Lacullis, We do not fin 


Fhis makes me think that he gives tories obtained by Cimon in ona Wl © 
Cinon the advantage with, refpe&t day, an | the! gen ne that 4 
to the number of the enemy. Lu- were ad 70757 them. i tour 
cl/zs had numerous armies to en- | | _ 
Nt ers ; 
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& INCE we have thought proper to compate Cra/-" 


with thoſe in Sicily, we muſt firſt beſeech the rea- 
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and all thoſe parts of hiſtory 3 in which theſe writers had 
chiefly exerted their genius and art(2). I will not 7 
that he is no more to be compared to them 


Than he who limbs on foot with weary * 
To Lydian chariots whirling in tht race, 


according to Pindar”s expreſſion ; 75 but that * is altoge- 
ther a ſhallow puerile whiter, and, as Diphilus Vo 


Al fat, and rolling in Sicilian 6 3) greaſe. . 


| He oftentimes falls as lo , as even (40. l him- 
_ felf, telling us, that he thought it omingus to the Athenians, 
that their General, (5) whoſe name*mmpiried victory, re- 
fuſed to command in the expedition: and that from the di- 
facing (6) the Hermæ, the Gods foretold that they fhould very 
much ſuffer in war, from the commander of the Syracuſans, | 
Hemocrates tbe ſon of Herman ( 7). And in another l 
place he tells us, it was very likely that Hercules wn, 
aid the Syracuſans, fer the ſake of Pro oſefpine, by whoſe 7 
means be took Cerberus; aud ibat be was 122 at the 


Athenians for protecting the Ægeſteans, who were de- N 
ſcended from the Trojans his mortal enemies, whoſe city be 
had deftroyed to revenge an injury ge had received from their - 
King Laomedon. But theſe obſervations, T ſuppoſe, | 
are the effect of the ſame refined taſte and judgment, xg 
which taught him to criticiſe the 1 e. of l | 
and to oo at Plato and Ariſtotle. en 2 - 

To be ſollicitous to ſurpaſs other writers in ſthle, 5 
ſhows I think, in general a mean ambition worthy only WW 7 


of 


ing judgment of n admir- 


{ 2) Notwithſtanding this pre- 
ably reconcilesthe character given abit 


ſumption, in other reſpects Ti- 


maus was not without merit, Ci- 


him by the orator and hiſtorian 


cero gives us a commendation of with that ridiculous account of 
him in his book de Oratore. Pet him given here by Plutarch. A roag 
Calliftbenem Timæus longe eruditilfi- 14 the triſting and child; 7g of aubich nto 
mus & rerum copia, & ee e haue bee aking, Timæus is (: 
ew wah of ia compoſitione rr. All it. + author in 8 — re- a ve 
Barum nom Srepolitus magnam elogutn- Jpe2s ritt aur enough. dent talk 
eien ad ſcribendum — 3 - fimes you find in him the Pn (4 
us commends . him for hi org and the ſublime ; be has read much, we, 
exactileſs in chronolo and 42 a ferfile imagi nation; Hut muſt: 
we earnings 1 dalle. ht is naturally ' inclined to fade =" 


vw. — 


N 51 -- L CE. Tann 3 
af a ſophiſt but to attempt to ſurp aſs what is imit- 
ible, is a proof of conſummate Kupadity. Since there- 
ore there art many actions of 'Nicias already related by 
Thucydides and Philiſtus which muſt not be entirely omit- 
ted, eſpecially thoſe that diſcover the genius and diſ- 
poſition of the man, which under his many and great 
troubles lay concealed, theſe I ſhall briefly mention, 
that I may not ſeem altogether negligent, but ſhall en- 
large upon them no further than is abſolutely neceſſary; 
and ſuch things as are not vulgarly known, and lie 
ſcattered op and down in other mens writings, or are 
found in old inſcriptions and publick records, I ſhall 
endeavour to bring together; not with a view to gra- 
tify curioſity without any further advantage, but to 
diſcover the temper and character of the perſon whoſe 
life I am writing. 

The firſt thing to be obſerved of Nitias, is what 
Ariſtotle has written concerning him. He ſays, bat 
there were at the ſame time in Athens three citizens eminent 
above all the reſt for their paternal affection to the people, 
Nicias the /on of Niceratus, Thucydides the ſon of Mi- 
leſias, and Theramenes the /on of Agnon ; but the laſt 
of theſe came ſhore of the other two in that reſpec̃t, for 
he was reproached for his foreign extraction, he being 
a native of Ceos; beſides, he was of an unſettled incon- 
ſtant temper, and ſided ſometimes with one party, and 
ſometimes with another, in the pode = ſo that 
he obtained the nickname of Buſtin. Of theſe three 
7 pucydides was the erde "RAE eſpouſed the intereſt of 

8 
the ſiate with Xenarchus the co- 


with others, at the ſame time that 


be is blind to his own defetts, and ts - 
ſo fond of thinking out of the coma 


road that it often makes him 2 
into the utmoſt puerility. 


(3) The Sicilians were eſteemed. 
a very dull people, yet vain and 


talkative. 


(4) It is uncertzin who this Xe. 


narchus was; for we are not to 


miſtake him for Ae»archys the pe- 
ripatetick,, who was Strabo's maſ- 


ter. Some will have him to be 


An; 


mick ones the author of ſeveral 
im. 
(5) i. e. Nictas. The "ard 


I Cy 
Ni 7 ſignifies vidory. 


(6) See an account of the de- 


facing the Herme in the life of 


Alcibiades. Vol. II. .. 
(7) This paſſage is quoted by 


Longinus as an example of that 
frigid ſtile, and thoſe puerilities be 
SR in FIR 5 25 
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we 


the nobility, which ofzen led him to oppoſe Perielks 


who ſtudied to ingratiate himſelf with the common 
people. MNicias, though younger, was yet in ſome re- 
putation even whilſt Pericies lived; ſd that he was 
ſometimes in joint commiſſion with him, and frequently 
was General alone. But after the death af Pericles he 
ſoon role to the higheſti preferments, chiefly by the fa- 
vour of the nobility, who choſe him for their protector 
againſt, the preſumption and inſolence of Clean; yet at 
the ſame time he preſerved: his: intereſt with the com. 
mons, who had an affection for him, and contributed 
to his advancement. It is true that Clean had very great 
intereſt, which he obtained by making his court to the 
old men, and by giving frequent donations to the poor; 
yet even they, whom he. thus practiſed upon for their 
favour, beholding the avarice, the arrogance and the 


preſumption of the man, gave the preference to Nicias. 


For his gravity was not. harſh and odious, but tempered 


with a certain reſpect and deference, which very much 
reſembled timidity, and recommended him exceedingly 


to the people. He was naturally diffident and timor- 
ous, but his good fortune concealed his want of cou- 
rage in battle, for he always came off with ſucceſs. But 
his timorouſneſs, in affairs of government, and his 
dread of informers, tended very much to procure him 


the good- will of the people, and gave him no. ſmal 


power over them, who are always afraid of thoſe that 
deſpiſe them, and promote ſuch as ſtand in awe of 
them; for the greateſt honour they aim at, is not to be 


held in contempt by their ſuperiors. 
HPericles, who by ſolid virtue, and the force of elo- 


quence ruled the commonwealth, ſtood in need of no 
diſguiſe or artifice to gain the favour of the people; 
whereas Nitias, who was inferior to him in thoſe. ta- 
lents, but abounded in wealth, made uſe of that to 
render himſelf popular. And as he had not from na- 
ture the ready wit of Cleon, who by jeſts and drollery 
. (8) The chief cities in Greece were to ſing hymns. to: Apollo, and 
uſed every year to ſend chorus's this proceſſion was called Tbeoria. 
of muſick to Deles, where they The perſon. appointed t cu 
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pleaſed and diverted the n e. he entertained the 
people with dances, games, and Cr os, Any 
ſumpruous and elegant than had: never KARI 
his, or in former ages „% o f noo Bioane 


Amongſt his religious br there is an ” wat 8 


in our days, a ſtatuẽ of Minerva in the citadel, of which 


the gold covering is loſt, and: a little chapel ia the 


temple of Bacchus, placed under the Tripod, which-had 
like wife been preſented by him, and are the uſual offers 
ings of fuch as gain the. Br ize in the publick ſhows, in 
which. he always came off victorious. It ha ppened ond 


day whilſt he was exhibiting one of theſe ſhows, to the 
people, that a ſlave of his came upon the ſtage; very, 


oung, beautiful, and, well · ſnaped, and 1 habited. 
e to perſonate Bacchus. The Athenians, pleaſed ap 
ſo agreeahle a ſpectaele, clapped their hands, and con 
tinued for ſome time x0 teſtify: their ſatisfaction, and-ap4 
plauſe; at laſt. Nicias ſtood up, and declared, That hg 
thought it a great impiety any, longer to detain in ſlaueny 4 
perſon | who by the public voice had Been likened 40 a Dae 
and immediately gave him his liberty. Batreelg 

His. offerings at Delos are mentioned to this Fre as 
noble and magnificent proofs of his devotion. Before 


* 


his time (8) the bands of muſick, which the cities of 


Greece uſed to ſend. to Delos to ſing hymns to Apallo, ge+ 
nerally arrived in great hurry and confuſion. For the 
inhabitants of the iſland ran in crowds to the ſea · ſide as 8 
oon as the ſhip appeared, and without ſtaying till the 
performers were landed, they cried out with great im- 
patience for them to begin; ſo that they were forced.to 
ling, put on their chaplets, and religious veſtments all 
at the ſame time, which could not "be done without 
much diſorder and indecency. 

When Nicias. conducted this 29 proceſſion, fotos 


F ſteering. directly to Delos, he landed at the. iſle of 


Rhenia, having with him the chorus, the victims for the 


hecrifice, and N thing elſe necęſſarꝝ for the feſtival. 


c 4:08. 
tis olemnity was always. chaſer honour to be dignified with that 
ut of the, chief of the citizens office... 3 399 ——_ 


ad iry Was Jogked upon as 4 ao bas dvr 0 . * 71891 


be 125 * the c 


he : m. LI B of 


He carried with him a bridge he had ordered to be pig 
pared at Athens of a proper length, to lay over the nat. 
row channel that lies between Delos and Rhenth. It 45 
a magnificent piece of work, . with rich 

ings, fine painti 25, and tapeſt Nitias cauſed it 0 
nnel in the ee e and early in 
the morning Heal the proceſſton, the muficians in 
their coſtly habits marehing in Orders and finging a 
_ they paſſed over the bridge. 

The ſacrifices, the games, and the ſeal being over, 
he ſer up a palm- tree of braſs as a' preſent to t e God, 
and dought a piece of land; for ten thoufand drach: 

ma's, which he conſecrated. The revenue of this land 
was to be laid out anneally in a* ſacrifice and feaſt, 
Wherein the Delians were to pray for the health and. prof: 
2 of Nictas. This was engraved on à pillar, which 

erected and left at Delos as a monument and record 
of this benefaction. The palm-tree being afterwards 


blown down by the wind, fell on the great ſtatue (c ) 


which the Nawians had preſented, and beat it to 
2 e 

It is very Jain, that much of this looks like* vain- 
glory, and ſhows a ſtrong affectation of popularity and 
deſire of applauſe. ' Vet from the other qualities and 
behaviour of the man, one might believe all this coſt 


and magnificence to be purely the effect of his devotion, 


For he was one of thoſe who dreaded the Divine powers 
extremely, and (as Thurydides informs us) was devout 
even to ſuperſtition (1). In one of Pafiphoy's dialogues 
we are told, that he daily ſacrificed to the Gods, and kept 
a ſoothſayer in his houſe, whom he pretended to conſul al- 


days about the commonwealth ; whereas for the muſt. part be 


enquired only concerning his private affairs, and more ep. 
cially abeit his ſilver mines for he poſſeſſed many, and of 
greary value! in the bbrough. of Lanrium z but they were not 
| | wrought 

(9) This was a Rats of ell boat ſtatues, near the templeof 
wh had been dedicated by the Apolli, is to be ſeen a great piece 


Naxians; ſome travellers: who of marble, whi h had been the 
have been at Delos relate, that a- plinth- of the- ſtatue, on Which 


mong a great heap of ruins, and there is this inſcriptien. 


NAZIOL 
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wrought: FR... STOP He maintained there a mul- 
tirude of ſlaves, and his wealth conſiſted c hiefly in _ 
yer; ſo that he had many retaitiers, who had what t 
wanted for afking. For he gave freely to thoſe be ſtood 
in fear of, as well as to ſuch as were worth 1 chy of his Iibe- 
rality. . In ſhort, his feat Was an annual revenue to 
knaves, and his humanity to honeſt men. Of this 
even the comick writers arè a ſufficient evidence. Tele- 
cides brings in an informer, ſpeaking thus: Charicles 
would not give him one Mina to oblige him not to. diſcover 
that be was the eldeſt of bis mother's children, and the firſt 


fruits of her amours. Whereas Nicias the ſon of Nicera- 


tus gave him four. Though I very well know the reafon of 
this generofity, I will 2 it 0 no body, for Nicias is my 


friend, and in my opinion a very wiſe man. 


The poet Eupolis in one of his pieces called. Marica, 
introduces another informer, whom he ſatirizes, and 
makes him 1 in this manner to a mor OP fel: 
low. 


Te "+ T ell me, \ friend; when did thou FB Nicias > 

Poor man. I never ſat bim till lately in the Forum. 

Informer. He confeſſes. that be bas ſeen Nicias. And 
240 did be ſee him for unlefs to receive bis money, and be 
bribed by him ? My friends, you bear me witneſs. We Pave 
caught Nitias in the very fact. 

Poet. You are a parcel of coxcombs if you ever think to 


furprize an _ man, ſuch as Nicias, in an ayafifabis 
ation. . 


And Cleon in Arifophanes ſays in a WEE . 
T will top the —_ of * eaten. and —_ Nicias 


tremble (2). 


Phrynichus alludes to the exceſſive timiditj that ap- 
peared i in his aſpect, in this patiage ; He, T know, was 


an. 
NAZIOT AO AAN. rified Nicias when he was em- 
The Naxi _ to Apollo. barking in order to leave Sicily. 


(1) This paſſage is in the ſe- (2) This is in the Equites of 
venth book of Thucydides, where Ariftophanes, v. 357 3 but it is not 


he ſpeaks of the eclipſe which ter= Chon but Agordcritus that ſpeaks. 


. — The 


— — 
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public care always ſeizes him. Careleſs of bis own,” and 


3738 % IA H of 
an boneft man and a good cit en he did not malt fern 
with a downcaſt look, lite Nicias. ; a 

He was ſo, afraid of informers, that he would neither 
venture to eat or converſe with any of the « 1 18 oe 
would he viſit, or be viſited, or, in a word, WA. into 
any ainuſements. of this kind. When he Was Archan, 
he uſed to ſtay in court till night, being alway 5 the fir 
that came, ' and the | laſt that went away.. 0 
publick buſi neſs called him from home, it: Was n eaſy 
matter to get acceſs to him, for he kept himſelf, cloſ 
within doors; and when any came to peak with. him, 
he had ſome particular friend ready who went to the 
gate, defiring Nicias might be excuſed, becauſe, he was 
the ate.” up with ſome umportant affairs relating, to f 

8 


The perſon who acted the chief part in a this comedy, y 
and contributed, more than any to gain him the Teputa- ; 
tion of a man overcharged with buſineſs, was Ziero, Il " 

| Who had been educated in Nicias's family, and inſtructed I * 
by him in letters and muſick: he pretended to be the il © 
fon of Dionyſius ſurnamed Chalcus, whoſe poems are yet 0 
extant, and who having been choſen leader of a colony tt 
which was ſent into 1taly, ſettled there, and built the Ml 
city of Thurii, This Hiero tranſacted all his ſecret buſi- - 


neſs with the diviners, and repreſented .in his ſpeeches. 

to the people, what a toilſome and miſcrable life Nicias 4 
ed, for the ſake of the commonwealth. He (ſaid Hiero) 
can never be quiet; even at the bath, and at his meals, ſome 


zealous for the public good, be ſcarce ever goes to bed, til 
after others hade had their firſt fleep : ſo that bis bealth is 
impaired, and his body waſted. Not being cbearful and 
affable with his friends, he loſes them, together wilb bis 
own private fortune, for the ſake of the. publick : bill 
other men make friends by being in office, enrich themſetves,, 
fare luxurioufly; and make por c buſineſs an amuſement 
Such indeed was Nicias's manner of life, that he might 
apply to himſelf that ſaying of Agamemnon, 


Slaves to the people, we but ſerve in flate, 
- Though pomp ſurround us, and they call us great. 10 
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Miike obſerved that: rhe people readily made uſe of 
the capacity of thoſe WhO exdel led m eloquence and pru- 


dence when they wanted them) but he obferved at the 


ame time that they were jedlous of their abilities, kept 
a watchful eye over them, checked their pride on all 
occaſions; and leſſened their reputation. This was but 
too manifeſt in their condemnatiom of Pericles, their ba- 
niſnhment of Damon, their diſtruſt of Antipbon che Rbami 
nſan, but eſpecially in the caſe of Paches, who had 
taken Leſbos, ànd who being ſummoned to give an ac- 
count of his en drew 2 1 in edu 
and ſlew himſelf. Bi . 

On theſe doudderatbm Nidids teclined the ha 
in all expeditions that were long and difficult; and when 
he was in commiſſion, he would hazard nothing; it is 
no wonder therefore if he ſucceeded in all his undertak- 
ings; and yet he never attributed his ſucceſs to any 
wildom, conduct, or courage of his own, but (to avoid 
envy) he aſcribed it to fortune and the favour of the 
Gods. This is very evident from the occurremees of 
thoſe times; fol Nicias had not the leaſt ſhare in bting- 
ing on any of thoſe heavy calamities which then bete} 
the Atbenians. If they” were defeated- in Thrace® by the 
Chalcidians, it was under the conduct of Calliaduas and 
lenopbon; if they were unfortunate in Ætolia it was 
when Demoſthenes was their General; if they loſt a thou- 
land men at Dehum in Beotia; it es: when Hippocrates 
commanded. And as for the plague with which Athens 
was viſited, that was chiefly to be charged upon Pexicles, 
who by reaſon of the. war, had forced all the inhabi- 
tants of the country into the city, where the change of 
ait, cloſe confinement, and different 2 of living, 
produced that horrible contag ion 0 

None of theſe calamities could be e to Nicias. 
On the contrary, he took the iſland of Citbera, ſo com- 
modiouſly ſituated for making incurſions into Lacamia; 
ind inhabited by the Lacedæmoniant. He likewiſe re. 
duced ſeveral towns in Thrace, which had tevolted from! 
the Athenians. ' He confined. the Megaren/ians within 
their own walls, and . ande imfelt maſter of the 

4 | _ iſland 
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after ſeized on the haven. of Mica, made a deſcent upon 


the territories of Cori#th,,. where he gained an entire 
victory, killing great numbers of the Corinthians; upon 


the ſpot, and among the reſt Lycophren their General. 


There he had the misfortune, without knowing it till 
it was too late, to leave two of his ſoldiers dead behind 
him, they having been overlooked when ſearch was 
made, and the dead were carried off in order to be bu. 
ried. As ſoon as he perceived it he ſlackened his ſails, 


and ſent an herald ta the enemy for leave to carry off 


the dead. Now by the laws and cuſtoms of wat they 
who demanded a truce in order to carry off their dead, 
gave up all pretenſions to the victory, ſo that they were 
not ſuffered to erect a trophy, becauſe they who have 
the dead in their power are properly maſters of the 
field, and not they who demand them; for if they are, 
why do they not take them? . Notwithſtanding this, 


Nicias.(3) chaſe rather to 


give up the honour of the 


victory, than to ſuffer. two citizens to lie unburied. 
After he had ſcowered the coaſt of Laconia, and put 


to flight the Zacedemonians that made head againſt 


him, he took (4) the fort of Thyrea, which was gear- 


ſoners to Athens. 


riſoned by the Æginciæ, and carried them away pri- 


| Demoſthenes the Athenian General (5) having fortified 


Puylos, the Peloponnefians immediately marched againſt 
it, and laid cloſe ſiege to it both by ſea and land; but 


being overthrown in an engagement, they threw 
about four hundred Spartans into the iſland of Spha#e- 


ria. The Athenians thought it of great conſequence, as 


indeed it was, to take thoſe men priſoners. But the 
ſiege proved very troubleſome and difficult, for the 


* The care of the dead was 
a duty ſa incumbent upon them, 


that about eight years after. the 


death of Nicias, the Athenians 
put ſix of their generals to death 


or not burying the ſoldiers - 
that were flain in the battle 


14 


6 Et, country 
(0 Thea was a fort ſituated 
between Laconia, and the country 
of the Argians. It belonged of 


right to the Lacedemonians, but 
they gave it to the Ægiuetæ, — 
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country, affarded them no water, and chey could got 
receive their convoys without Prodigious labour and 
expence ; for it was neceſſary for them tg, go 2 great 
way about in the. ſummer, and in winter the paſlage 
was bine te This made them ſoon weary of their 
undertaking ; and they repented. having di ed the 
ambaſſadors, feat by the Lecedemonians ta .nygotiate a 
peace. They had taken chat ſtep 47 the inſtigation. of 
Con, who oppoſed the peace out of pique. to Nicias, 
for he was his declared . and when he ſaw that 
Meins made uſe of all his credit to ſupport the Har- 
tans in their demands, he on the contrary preyailed on 
the people to reject all offers of accommodation. 
When they found that the ſiege ye qut. much 
longer than they expected, and heard that their army 
vas reduced: hy the want of neceſſaries to great ex- 
tremity, they began to he enraged at leon. He laid 
the whole blame upon Mieiac, charging him with 
cowardige, by which he Ne ed the enemy to eſcape; 
If I, ſaid he, had been General, the Spartans ſpnuld not 
have held gu fo long. Here che Athenians took him at 
his word and with one voice ſaid, Go thou then imme. 
diately againſt them ; and Mia riling up ſaid, I very 
willingly yield. 4 Cleon the command in this expedition - 
againſt. Pylos.. At the ſame time he ordered him to 
raiſe what farces. he thought neceſſary, and embark 
withopt, lo of time. Do not ſpend thy breath, added 
he, in bvaſting at home -mwhere there is no danger, 7 ko. 
and render ſome important ſervice to thy county. 
Cleon ſurprized and confounded to be thus Fay at 
his word began to draw back, and unſay what he had 
advanced; bũt the Arbemians commanding him to de- 
2 and Nicias ſtrongly Wlting upon it, he was at 


once 
had 3 on of cheir.coun- 5 the 41 General ſeized on 
try. Thucid, hb. _—_ Pylot, and f. ortified it. This ob- 


(5) The Prlopirmefiant and their Iiged Agit to quit Herica;' and ha- 
allies had entered Attica under ſten to the ſuccour of his own 
the conduct of Anis the ſon of country. The reader will find 
Archidamui and ravaged the eoun- an account of this at large in che 
17. ee en 3 e r gd 4. : 
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mice fired with courage And ambition, and did noe 


nly take the charge upon him, but even limited the 


time, and declared, that within the ſpace of twenty days 


arch * was cinbarked; he would either kill the _— 

„ or bring them priſoners to eee, 
This the r — to laugh at, than — 
believe; for on other occaſions; his Bar and extra- 
vagance uſed to pleaſe and? divert them. As fol inſtance, 
it is reported, that once when the people, were aſſem- 
bled, and had waited for his coming a long time, at 
hft he entered with 4 garland on his head, and 


ged them to — to the next day; Hr ( ſaid he) 7 


am not at leiſure to- day, I have \ ſacrificed 10 the” Gods, 
and an to 7270 ſome Fate: Upon 'this' ithe Athe- 
nians laughing, roſe up, and diſſolved! the. aſſembly, 
However, at this time be was ſo fortunate, and acquit- 


ted himſelf ſo well in the command, in conjunction 


with Demoſthenes, that - 8 the timerhs! had limited; 


he brought captive to Aube al the Marne that bd 
not fallen in battlGee. i e AL 


This brought a great Artgrabe on Mate ſor if 1 be 


ignominious for a man to throw away his ſhield'in' time 
of battle, it is much more ſo to decline out of fear and 
cowardice the command of an army, and by putting 


it into the hands of his enemy to give him an opp 

my of » merge himſelf by ſo important an Jon. 
Ariſtophanes ſneers at him on this occaſion, in his 

11 Aber e ſays, This\is not a time for ut 10 Linger 

and doze like Nicias. And in his e per wet intro- 

duces two AMbenians ſpeaking ane 


WS (3971 


iſt Ath. 7 had rather ſtay at Zone and mind yh) Jain. 


2d Ath. Well, and who hinders. thee fl 8 

iſt Ath. You hinder ne; and yet I am willing Ing + 7 « 
thouſand drachmas to be excuſed from this office, 

2d Ath. Let us ſee them, they will make tun bel land wien 


604d Ve Hale Ni icias bes Nat on rhe fame eee. 
39439 
elch 
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(66) k. was — unae- Funk to ſuch-a buſſoon as Claus, 


coontablethis: the rbeniars ſhould: who was the ſubjeRaf- their h. 


commit the command of their dicule. But Thucydides gives : 2 
| - _- reaion 
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gelide this he did 4 oy eat in) jury to the city, by ſuf⸗ 
15 on © acquire fu eat reputation and po power; 
for that enormous pride 1 unbridled i — — 
which” were the confequence of it, produced” infinite 
miſchief in the. commenwealth, of all F which 'Nitias had 
his full ſnare. For now Ci baniſhed Aff decorum in 
bis publick orations ; it was he firſt of all that broke 
out” into violent exclamations, flung open his cloak, 
ſmote his thigh; and ran up and down whilſt he was 
ſpeaking, which ſoon After introduced amongff thoſe 
who managed the affairs of ſtate ſuch licencioutnefs and 
contempr e of decency, as brought all into confufion. 

About this time Aleibiades began to diſtinguiſh him2 
ſelf and harangue rhe people. le was not ſo corrupt 
and licentious as Cleon; but as it is ſaid of che land oe 
Egypt,” on actount of the richneſs of the ſoil, 


. With equal. plenty all ber Fell n 
Boch oholſome. Herbs, and drugs of deadly juicc; 


fs che trature of Mcibiades being ſtrong and « Ia 
fant in both kinds, produced a great many innova- 
tions. S0 that Nicias, even after he had got rid of 


Clon, was not able to ſettle the republick in perfect 


tranquillity. For having brought affairs into a pro- 
ming ftate, all was plunged into confuſion, and he 
was again embroiled in war through the impetuoſity 
and extravagant ambition of Acibiades. This happeped 
in the ſollowing manner. 

They who principally oppoſed the peace of Greece 
were Cleon and. Brofidas ; for war ſet off the virtue of 
the one, and hid the villany'of the other; it gave to 
the one occaſions of performing great ations, to the 
other of committing enormous crimes. When theſe 
were both ſlain in an engagement near Ampbipolis, Ni- 
das having perceived that the Spartans had long been 
deſirous of a peace, and that the Athenians had no great 
nelination to De wide bock parties being alike 1255 

8 sda 
nao wy ts, Which Plutarch wiſer fort, becauſe they hoped 
has omitted. He ſays this pro- for one of theſe two things ; ei- 


niſe wWas hot unacceptable to the ther that they ſhould have the 
| pleaſure 


— — — — — 
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and remonſtrances rendered them more tr; 
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| ually willing to lay down their arms, zimmedi- 
Wee a his endeavours to re-eſtabliſh, a & ae 


betwixt theſe two ſtates, and to deliver the other Gr 
cians from the calamities they, laboured under, and 00 
to ſecure their happineſs to after- ages. He found 


ä the 
men of ſubſtance, the aged, and the huſbandmen ge. 
nerally inclined to peace; beſide theſe, he en 


with many others in private, and by his arguments 
ble, and 
leſs eager for the war. Having | thus prepared 
the way he gave hopes of peace to the Lacede- 
monians, and adviſed them. 40 propoſe an accommo- 
dation. They confided in him, as one whoſe mode - 
ration they had experienced in other inſtances, and 


Particularly in the humanity and tenderneſs he had 
"ſhown to the priſoners that had been taken at H- 
los, which made their chains fit eaſy upon them. 


Both parties had already taken one ſtep towards a 


peace, by agreeing to à cefſation of arms for a year, 


during which they converſed with one another, and 


taſting the ſweets of ſecurity and repoſe, and the plea- 
— from the liberty of a free bono 


with ſtrangers, as well as friends, they by. degren 
grew averle to war and the effuſion of Lis hey 


heard with great demonſtrations of or 0 dan 

linging in their tragedies, 0 

Ref my lannce, let no nan "ani IE e 
Till around the cobwebs. bind thee. 


And with pleaſure remembered. that ſaying. Thy whe 


| fleed in peace are not awakened by the ſound of the trumpet 


but by the crow of the cock. Reviling therefore, and ill treat: 
ing thoſe who maintained thar it was | Scroll by nm 


pleaſure of ſeeing the Lacdomrs 1 dit of < ſome W n { 
aians brought priſoners to. Athens, remember, ſays, he, 8. v. cha fron 
if Cleon ſucceeded; or if he miſ- zhe beginning of this avar to the 
carried, that then they thould get conclu/ion of it, mam maintained thit 
tid of him. it was to laſt for three times nint 

(7) It appears by a paſſage in gears. And. ſo it hap pened ; For, 
T; hucyaides, that this was grown a To 


common report, built on the cte- gear, * the wars, th Toa oh 


[ays he, if cue e fg ten fr 
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6) that the war ſhould hold out thrice nine years, | 
they entered into conferences (8) and 27 laſt e 
wow PEACE. | IE 21 IH 14k TH JF 1 108 


Moſt people perſuaded themſelves, 4. now zan ne, 


tire end was put to all their calamities 3 and Nicias Was- 
ſpoken of by every one as a man beloyed- by, che 
Gods, who in recompence for his piety had given him 
2 name drawn from the moſt glorious and deſirable 


thing in che world. For they as much believed the 


peace to be the work of Niciat, as the War- 0. have, 
been the work of Periclei. And indeed Prices bad 
on very ſlight pretences plunged-ebe: Greeians.\ingo very! 
great calamities ; whereas: Nicias perſuaded; them to 
overlook and forget paſt offences, and became friend: 
for which reaſen that Peace it is to this very day called 
the Nician peace. VE. 5101 , oldenotesr Has 

By the articles of chis mak? it tee Frenz chat All. 
places and ptiſoners ſhould he reſtored on each {idey 
and that the lot ſhould determine ho ſhouldt firſt her 
gin the reſtitution. Nicias; 'as:Fheophraſtns: writes pris 
rately: purchaſed the lot with money, that'the'Lacedars: 


noniaus might be firſt obliged to evacuate. The Carinilie 


ans and  Reotians appeared very much diſſatisſiedt att 
tis treaty, and by their complaints and — — 
had like ta have renewed the war. Bux. debe 

ſuaded the Atbenians and Lacedæmoniant re ith 
peace by a league offenſive and defenſive, iwhich»wauld 


render them more formidable to thoſe who tha) A mibdt 
to ſeparate Sen, chem, and bind them tin clofer t 


each other. * e GN enn 5 1 Galt N IK 

-- Whilſt, theſe — were on faot, Ariiadem wh 

nature was impatient of repoſe, and who Rated the 

Laced ma, | becauſe chey's made all their applications 
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bite wit ill e that follewed tells us, fo 2 years, the yen 

it, the 2 ill 2 and the: bon at 


war that I renewed there: 0 ſoon 4 2 . | 
we hall find that the event has fully, ten aſt! he | 
ied Me ; redictiun LE Ora- the w ö 
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2 The prar following hp, 
peace was T, ' 6: 
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Ampbi polis entire, he made uſe of hisoorafion ta irri- 


felvas to Hlibiades; ho hauing conducted them into 


before them, and exhorted the people 10 give no credit 


3 Me L I F E e 


to Niclas, and overlooked and deſpiſed hin, dic it 1 
He cou¹d even from the beginning to — off the t 
negotiations, and prevent the peace, but all in vain! 
Some time after, however, ſeeing the Atbemant not 
well pleaſed with the Larrdæmomans, who they thought 


kad done them an injury by making a league with: 
the Baolians, and by enbt dehivering” -up Panadus and 


tate the people, and inſiſted ſtrùngly upon every cit. 
cumſtante At laſt having proeured an ombaſſy to be 
fent from Argos, he endeavoured to forma deer mes. 
between the Argives and Atbenians. © 7c 1 : 
Upon this the Spartant ſent their” be with ſp 
full“ wer to Athens. They firſt had an audience in If i 
che ſenate, and every one thought their propoſals juſt I ce 
and reaſonable. Wherefore Alcibiades; dreading the ¶ vi 
effects of their ſpeeches to the people, reſolved to cir- I ti 
aumvent them. Actordingly' he aſſured them with am I int 
oath, that' be would aft ibem ruth all bis credit, provided: MY on 
they! denied having full powers tobicb, he ſaid; was theonly WM the 

fer Ibm ta fucteed tu their nrgotiation. Thus were the am- hi 
balkadors perſuaded to abandon Nicias and attach thems: 


the aſſembly of the people; demanded of them, if they 
had full Steve" to ſettle every” thing in diſpute "between 
them they declared they had not; whereupon Alcidi- 
dacs, contrary to their expectations, changing on 2 
ſudden, called the couneil to witneſs their declaration 


nor ſo much as a hearing to ſuch notorious liars,'who upon 
the tvery ſanie ſubjeft could ſay one thing to-day and 40 
morroty affirm the contrary. The ambaſſadors (as we 

may well ſuppoſe) were. ſurprized and confounded; 


Nicias e! was at a loſs what t to * and was 
| een eiten i an tn 8e ſttruck 


( 67 "He weed kent age ver laid before them an che Gen Fm 
5 dr rs with him, as of the 4+benians,” and all ther BN Athe 
dites,*who has cumplaints, and concluded with I with 

Seer e us Ser bt account of tefling - them, rhar if the Lacede- The 
is" while? *Sffie;”> 943 39 205 wa monians did par renounce the d 
| d auer they bad Intel, ly entered into wb £bo, 


e 5 Mala, . Beotians, ne ot, 7 
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Huck with wonder and amazement.” Immediately 
the people called out for the am baſſadors of Argosy and 
were for entring into an alliande with them. But thar 
very inſtant an earthquake happened, which, very ſea⸗ 
fonably for Nicias, broke up the aſſembly, - 

The next day, the people being again aſſembled; | 
Nidas with much- difficulty prevailed on them to poſts 
pone the treaty with the Argrves for the preſent, and to 
end (9) himambaſſador to Sparta, in which caſe he affured 
them wu thing n be ee to their W | 
factioůon. 

At bis arrival in Sparta he was honoured nent ne. 
ſpected by all the Lacedemoniens, who looked on him 
as an honeſt man, and one who had expreſſed a great 
deal of friendſhip for them on all occaſions. Not- 
vithſtanding this (1) he had no ſucceſs in his negotia - 
ton; but being over- ruled by thoſe who were in the 
intereſt of the Bæolians, he returned as he came, not 
only with reproach and diſhonour, but even in fear of 
the reſentment of the Atbeniaus, who were enraged at 
him for being the means of releaſing a number of ſuch 
conſiderable priſoners. For the Spartans, who had 
been brought from Pylos to Athens, were of the firſt 
families in Sparta,” and related or allied to perſons of 
the greateſt, intereſt and authority in the city, How- 
ever their indignation proceeded 'no further againſt 
tim than to make choice of Alaibiades for their Gene- 
al. At the ſame time they entered into an alliance 
with the Mautintans and Eleans, who had deſerted the 
Laced emonians, made a league with the Argives, and 
ſent ſome troops to Fylos to infeſt Laconia.” Thus was 
the war again renewed, 

The enmity” between Nitias and Altibiades' was at the 
higheſt you” when tie (any was dg args ie 
was 


tmpriſed in 4; pat 57 peace, „ Baecens All chat Mala could 
Athenians . awvuld- nas a league obtain of them, that it might nat 
«ith the Argives) and cbeir allies. be ſaid he returned ithont el 
The Lacedemoniani being hurried fecting any thing, wal that — 4 
by the faction of onè of the once more ſwore to the' WOO 
F)bori, replied; ,That ' they evould vance of the peace. 11012. 


pot, renounce their alliance wwith the 
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388 Re 
was a cuſtom with the Athenians to have recourſe th 
this at different periods, when they had a mind ta nd 
themſelves for the ſpace; of ten years of any perſon Ml * 
whom they ſuſpected and — his reputation or Ml * 
his riches. This put them both under ſtrong appre- 
henſions, for they had great reaſon to think the Jude- 
«mes rom fall upon one of them. The Athewar Ml © 
deteſted Acibiades for his intemperance and.debauchery, Ml * 
and feared him for his boldneſs and intrepidity, as we have Ml * 
more particularly ſhows. in the account of his life. M- v 
ciass wealth had excited their envy againſt him, which 7 
was aggravated by his auſtere, reſerved, and unſociable Ml # 
manner of life, which ſeemed, to. diſcover. a :haughti. I 
| neſs and affectation of ſuperiority | unbecoming a mem- e 
ber of a popular ſtate. Beſides he had oppoſed their tt 

darling ſchemes, and forced them againſt their will lu 
upon thoſe meaſures which were molt beneficial to the 

blick ; and this made him ſtill more odious. In a 
word, the city was divided into two parties, the young, 
men who were fond of war, and the old men and more 
ſedate citizens who were deſirous to preſerve the: peace. 

The firſt of theſe were for making the ;Opraciſm fall 
upon Nicias, and the others for turning is againſt Aa- 
Biades. But as it has been well obſer vet 


pe worſt get Bonourt when ſedition reigmwm. 


Thus it fell out on this occaſion. The city being di- 
vided into factions, made room for the adyancement 
of the moſt inſolent and profligate of © mankind; 
amongſt whom was Hyperbolus of the borough. of Pri. 
_ &bois;'a man not preſuming from any power of his 
own, but from his preſumption riſing into power; 
and by the honour he found in the city, becoming 3 
Icandal to it. This wretch thinking himſelf out of 
all danger, and owing his ſecurity to his unworthineſs, 
as indeed he was fitter for the gibbet than the Ora 
ciſin, flattered himſelf with the- t its, that if the 
Iot fell either on Nicias or Alcibiades, he ſhould' be able 

to manage a party againſt him that eſcaped. He was e 

therefore highly pleated at this diſſention, and i ie the 


NTC IA s. = . 
ce people againſt them both. But Nicias and Aldbia- | 
iving his malice, had a private meeting,” at 
which they agreed to unite their intereſts; ſo that uy 
both eſcaped; and the ſentence fell on Hyper bolus. | 
Ac firſt the people laughed, and made a jeſt of chis z 
dut afterwards they conſidered it in another view. They 
were extremely provoked, when they reflected that they 
had diſgraced the puaiſhmene by inflicting it on ſo un- 
worthy an object; that it was proper indeed for a 
Thucydides, an Ariftides, and others of like eminence 
and merit, but that it was what Hyperbolus might glory 
in, ſince- he received the ſame puniſhment for his 
crimes, which had been inflicted on men of worth for 
their virtues. This is what Ae * comicle Pon al. 
luded to when he ſaid; 


His crimes, indeed, deſerved the fate be 1 
Condemmn d to wander from bis native ore. 
Yet ſure to ſuch a baſe degenerate avs 
The Shell not puniſhment but honour gave. 
That mark for dangerous eminence defign'd 

Ill ſuits a toretch of ſuch a grov'ling mind. 


And indeed no perſon ever after chat was baniſhed 
by the Oftraci/m. This Hyperbolus was the laſt, and 
Hipparchus the Cholargion, a relation of the tyrant, 
was the firſt, From this event it appears that for- 
tune is incomprehenſible, and above the reach of hus 
man reaſoning. If Nitias had-ſhared in the dan er of 
this ſentence with Acibiades, one of theſe two t 
muſt have happened; either he muſt have — 
and removed his competitor, by Which means he would 
have remained abſolute in Aibent; or he "muſt have 
been baniſhed himſelf, and in that caſe he would have 
prevented the calamities Which bes jo to him aſter · 
vards, and would have preſerved the reputation ef 4 
wiſe and experienced commande. 

am not ignorant of what Thenpbraſis ſays, E 
Hperbolus was baniſhed when Pheax, not Nicias had 
the conteſt with Muller ; but moſt authivrs differ 
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the Ageſtian and Leontines, to preſs the Athenians to 


all he could” lay. lignified nothing; on the contrary, 


About this time arrived at Athens ambaſſadors From 


carry the war into Sicily.  Nicias oppoſed this expedi- 
tion with all his might, but was overpowered. by the 
activity and ambition of Alcibiades, who, before the 
day appointed for the aſſembly, had prepoſſeſſed the 


people, and puffed them up with vain hopes and ima- 


ginations. So that the youth in their places of exer- 
Ciſe, and the old men in the ſhops and other places 
where they met for converſation, employed themſelves 
in drawing maps of Sicih, in talking of the nature and 


| quality. of the ſea that ſurrounds it, and in 'deſcribing 


its havens and that part of the coaſt which is oppoſite 

to Africa, For they did not conſider Sicty as the end 
of the conqueſt, but thought of making it a place of 
arms, and an arſenal, fram whence they might carry 
the war againſt Carthage, and ſo make themſelves ma- 
ſters of Africa, and all the ſeas, as far as the pillars 
of Hercules. 

Whilſt their choughts were full of this expedition, 
Nicias, who oppoſed it, had neither the people nor 
the nobility to ſupport him. The wealthy were afraid 
that their oppoſition might be ill interpreted, and that 
it. would be thought they were againſt it, for fear of 
being engaged in the ſervice, and t avoid the expence 


of fitting out the gallies. This made ther acquieſe 


7 
Contrary! to their ſentiments. 

Nowithſtanding this, Nicias was not wüten f 
but ſtill. perſiſted in his oppoſition; and when the 
Athenians had paſſed. the decree, and joined him in theiſ * 
ſupreme; command with Alcibiades and Lamachus, in 
the very next aſſembly he ſtood up, ' vehemently pro- 
teſted againſt the undertaking, and reproached Alibi. 
ades for having out of a view to his own intereſt, and 
to gratify his ambition, drawn the city into a foreign 
war, which would prove fatal to the common wealth. Bu 
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3 * 


for the employment, and the people huilt their hope! 
of ſucceſs on nothing ſo much as his caution and timi: 
92 T2 * N * 


from his great experience he was thought the. fitteſt 


— by the Athenians at the 
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diy, joined" with Alcibiades's bravery, Gas che mildes 
of 3 Beſides, one of the Orators nanted:Ds- 
noſtratus who had been the moſt zealous in animating 
the Athenians to this expedition, ſtood up and ſuid le 
would prevent Nicias from urging any more uain excuſes, | 
and thereupon moved that the*Generals might bar u- 
ſolute power both at home and abroad, to order und act 
.as they thought fits and This he e the people to 
be. into a law. dea n 

However, the prieſts are. ſaid to have oppoſed: this 
enterprize, declaring the ſacrifices to be inauſpicious. 
But Alcebiades had other diviners who had produced 
ſome old Oracles, foretelling that the Athenians 2 | 
10 get great renown in Sicily. At the ſame" time ſome 
ſons who had been at the temple of  Fupicer * gre ol 
brought with them an Oracle which declated chat cle 
Athenians ſhould iate all the Syracuſans. yo 

They who knew any ſigns that were unfavourable, 
concealed them, being unwilling to be foreboders of 


evil; for even prodigies that were obvious and plain, 


would not deter the people; (2) not the defacing 2 the 


Hermæ, all which were maimed in one night, except 


that called the Hermes of Andocides, erected by the tribe 
Ageis, and placed before the houſe which was then 
in the poſſeſſion of Andecides. -: Nor what. was perpe- 
trated on the altar of the twelve Gags; for a certain man 
leaping up ſuddenly, and then placing himſelf aſtride 
upon it, with a ſtone cut off his privities. There 'ftood 
in the temple at Delphi a golden ſtatue of Minervaplaced 
on a palm-tree of braſs, an offering which the city of 
Athens had made out of the ſpoils taken from the 
Medes. A. flight of crows reſted upon this ſtatue, 
pecked it for ſeveral days together, lucked: off the 
fruit from the palm-tree, which was of gold, and flung 
it upon the ground. The Athenians, to elude theſe 
ſages ſaid, that they were fiftions invented by the Delphi- 
ans, who had been en by the inhabitants EF 8 4 
cuſe. 


(2) Theſe n a Woven of their houſes, and the 
Mercury, were ſquate figures, N of their ES: » 
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uſes: The Athenians had deen directed by a certain 


Orable to remove the prieſteſs of Miatrva from Claas. 
wine: to Athens; accordingly they ſent. for her, and it 
_ peared: that her name was Heſ/ychia ; | fo that in all 
Kh * the meaning of that Grab was: that the 
Hibenians ſhould be quiet. _ 

The aſtrologer Meton, whether bs: was s terrified. at 
thels; preſages, or whether from reaſoning and uhr 
ture only he was doubtful of the ſucceſs of chis ex 
tion (wherein he himſelf had ſome command) feigned 
himſelf mad, and ſet his houſe on fire. Others ſay, he 

did not colanterfelt madneſs, but ſet his houſe on fire 
zn the night, and the next morning went into the Fo. 
rum with an aſpect of great diſtreſs, and beſought the 
le in conſideration of his misfortune, to releaſe his 
n from the ſervice, who was ordered to go Captain of 
a oy. 1 
0 The genius of Socrates did on this occaſion by the 


wſual ſighs reveal to him what would be the event of 


that expedition, intimating that it would be the ruin of 
the commonwealth. Socrates imparted this to his 


H#riends and acquaintance, and the report ſoon became 


ublick. Many were mach troubled and diſcouraged, 
— of feſtival, which fell out at the time when the 
Heet was juſt ready to ſail. The women were at that 
very time celebrating the feaſt of Adonis, during which 
the ſtreets were full of images of dead men, and funeral 
proceſſions, and rung with the cries and lamentations 
af thoſe who aſſiſted at the ſolemnity ; ſo that ſuch as 
laid any ſtreſs on things of this kind, were extremely 
:tifoubled, and feared leſt all theſe warlike prepara- 
tions, ſo ſplendid and fo glorious, ſhould be blaſted on 
dene and come to nothing. 

Nidias iii bppoſing this enter prize while i it was nas 
Setiberation, and in not ſuffering himſelf to be ſo elated 
* b ene ar the Honour. of being poi com- 
1 8 mancder, 

ige This is wh at FIR 8 Sieily, ant RY great Bow We ere 
Amed in: che Theager. Tor may "to receive in that iſſand. 


ill learn from many of our citizens (4) Lamachus ſaid, they * 
Fre I Jai upon the expedition into to fer immediately fer 8 e and 
ring 
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bring the enemy to an en 


receive the. For an arny that gives thei time io recover themſelves 
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mander, as ever to depart from his opinion, certainly 


ſhowed himſelf a wiſe and honeſt man. But when he 
ſaw that he eould not divert the people from the war by 
all his efforts, nor get himſelf exempted from the com- 
mand by all his entreaties, hut that he was thruſt 
into it foreibly and againſt his will, his great caution 
and timidity were then out of ſeaſon; it was childiſh 
in him to be continyally looking back from his ſhip, 
and. inceſſantly repeating that he had been over- ruled, 
and that the war was undertaken contrary to his opi- 
nion. This only ſerved to diſhearten his collegues, 
blunt the eourage of his troops, and deaden in them 

that ſpirit and confidence, which is the pledge of ſuc- 
ceſs in all important undertakings. He ought rather 


to have ruſhed upon the enemy immediately, and to 


have boldly put fortune's favour to the trial. (4) In- 
ſtead of which, when Lamachus propoſed to ſail directiy 
to Syracuſe, and give the enemy battle under the walls 
of their city, and Alcibiades was of opinion that they 
ſhould begin by drawing off the other cities from the 
Syracuſans, and then march againſt them; Nicias dif- 
ſented from them both, and inſiſted, that they ſhould 
cruize around the iſland, and alarm the coaſts, and 
having landed a ſmall ſupply of men for the Apeſtians, 
return to Athens. Thus he diſtracted their counſels, 
and ſunk the ſpirits of the ſoldiers. 7 nov a 
The Athenians having ſoon after this recalled Ai. 


liades, and ordered him home to take his trial, Nicias, 


who was joined indeed with another in commiſſion, 
but was firſt in authority, for the moſt part remained 
quite inactive, or merely cruized about the coaſt, or 
waſted his time in fruitleſs deliberations. - By this 
means that vigorous hope and expectation which 
animated his troops at their firſt ſetting. out, grew 
ſtale and languid, whilſt on the contrary, the fear and 
terror with which the enemy were ſeized at the firſt ap- 

agement at comes ant upectediy 1 e enemy, i 
r on 4 Ss 
were in a fright, and unprepared to expected long before it appears, it 


out 


of 
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pearance of ſo formidable: 2 prom by degrees 
wore. off. in brood] 
It is true, chat befors Alnibiades. was reciliivg; Mr 


* with ſixty gallies towards Syracuſe, fifty of 


which they drew up in order of battle before the haven, 
and the other ten they ſent in to take a view of the 
3 ag Theſe advancing up to the walls, cauſed it to 


roclaimed by a herald, (5) ibat the Leontines Were 


berty: to return, and take poſſeſſion of their city. 


* This ſquadron took a galley of the enemy, wherein 


obey found certain tablets, on which was ſet down a lift 
of all the Syracaſans, according to their tribes. Theſe 


were wont to be laid up remote from the city, in the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, but were now brought forth 
to furniſh a muſter- roll of ſuch as were of an age fit to 
bear arms. Theſe being thus taken by the Athenians, 
and carried to the generals, when they ſaw ſuch a vaſt 
number of names, the diviners put an unfortunate con- 
ſtruction upon it, intimating, that thus the Oracle was 
Jul filled, which had foretold that the Athenians ſhould 
tale all the Sytacuſans. It is faid indeed that this Oracle 


Was literally fulfilled at another time, when Callippus, 
aſter he had ſlain Dion, made himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, 
After the departure of Acibiades, and ſome few that 


Attended him; Nicias had all the power and authority 
in his own hands. Lamachus indeed was a brave and 
ative man, and very ready to expoſe his perſon in an 
engagement, but withal ſo poor and indigent, that 
whenever he returned from the command of the army, 
and paſſed his accounts, he always charged the publick 
with a ſmall ſum laid out for cloaths and ſhoes. ' But 
Nicias, as he was proud of his many other high quali- 


ties. ſo more eſpecially of his dignity and riches. It 


4s ſaid, that pn; 5 4 another _— when he and 


out of WIR fright, aut: nter ane to their ny in vit- 
Abem to look on it with contempt tue of the relation and alliance 


evben they ſee it, & c. Thucyd. l. vi. between them; ſo that all the 
Leontin that were then in Gra- 


t5) They ordered it to be pro- cuſe, might betake themſelves 


claimed by a herald, that the 4. boldly to the Athenians their 
Fhenians were come to reſtore the friends and denefactors. 
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bis collegyes, were ſitting together in_councjh he deſired 


* 


) 2 
Sopbocles the poet, who was one of thoſe Joined. in com- 
miſſion with him, to deliver his opinion firſt, becauſe 
be was che eldeſt. Ian, replied Sepborle, dada your 
ier in point of years, but you. are my Juperiar in point. of 
merit and dignity. Looking therefore on Lamachus as 
his inferior, though he was an abler officer, he ma- 
naged the war in a dilatory manner, and with a timor- 
ous circumſpection, ſailing now and then round the 
iſland, but always keeping aloof from the enemy, which 


7 

added much to their courage and confidence. After 
. this, he went and ſat down before Myla, a town of 
> little conſequence or defence, notwithſtanding which he 

| raiied the ſiege in a few days, which made him ſtill 
| more deſpiſed by the enemy than before. At laſt, he 
retired to Catana without. having performed any one 
- action but the demoliſhing Hyccara, a ſmall town be- 
; longing to the barbarians. Here it is ſaid, Lais the 
; courtezan being then very young, and a virgin, was 
ſold among other captives, and carried into Pelopon- 
; 5 . the end of the ſummer, he was informed 
; that the Syracuſans, taking courage, were preparing to 
MW attack him, and ſtrike the firſt blow; and the cavalry 
7 had already advanced with great inſolence to inſult him 
in his camp, aſking him, F be was not rather. come to 
ſettle at Catana, than io reſtore the Leontines to ſbeir 
t houſes and poſſaſionnn?ũk co e 
f It was with difficulty that Nicias could be perſuaded 
on this occaſion to ſail for Syracu/e. ' But as he was deſi- 
t rous to form his camp before the place without moleſta- 


tion, (6) he ſecretly ſent a man from Catana to Syracuſe, 
who was to act the part of a deſerter, and inform the 
Syracuſans, that if they had a mind to ſurprize the camp 
of the Athenians, and make themſelves maſters of their 
(6) He knew very well, as Thx- tended to march by land; for as 

exdides tells ys, that it would be he had no cavalry. in bis army. 
impoſſible for him to ſucceed, if and the enemy were Tt with 
he attempted a [deſcent upon a a ſtrong and well diſeiplined body 
people, who, were prepared to re- of horſe, he myſt be expoſed to in- 
ceive him, much leſs if he pre- finite dangers, | 

| (7) He 
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E and baggage” rhey muſt come with their whole 
force on a feiner ay, Which he named to them; 
for as the Abenians ſpent mòſt of their time ini the city, 
thoſe of the inhabitants, WhO were inthe intereſt of the 

Sracufans, had agreed, as ſodn as they a peared, 15 
ſeize on the fy Za gates, and ſet fire to the Athenian fleet; 
that the number of thoſe ** were e this 1 un. 
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Which was left chaten 700 Selen gelt, he fle di- 
realy thither from C bana, ſeized at once on all the 
ports, and made choice of an advantageous piece of 
_ ground for his encamptnent, where the enemy could 
not annoy him with that in which their chief ſtren gth 
conſiſled, and from whence he might attack them with. 
out an) impediment with that, wherein he placed his 
greateſt confidence. | 
When the Hracuſans returned from 8 and drew 
up in order of battle before the city- gates, he immedi- 
ately ſallied out upon them and defeated them. How- 
ever, he flew not many on that occaſion, for the horſe 
hindered the purſuit. He had broken down, and de- 
moſiſned all the bridges that lay over the river, which 
gave occafion to Hermocrates General of the Syracuſans to 
encourage his men with this pleaſant remark, that ibe 
conduct of Nicias was very ridiculous, who though be was 
41 the bead of an army, made it his great care to avoid 
Aebting, as if fighting was not the buſineſs be came for. 
However this defeat of their forces put them into ſo 
terrible a conſternation, that inſtead of the fifteen gene- 
rals then in commiſſion, they choſe three others, whom 
the people obliged themſelves by oath to obey in every 
thing, giving them a full power to reſolve and act as 
they thought convenient. 

As the temple of Jupiter Olympins ſtood near the 
camp, the Athenians were very deſirous to take it, be- 


«cauſe it was enriched with many offerings both of 224 
an 


0 


of the fort of Epipolæ, before the enemy had t 


5 
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ind ſilver, . Nicias. delayed. from time to time to order 
any troops thither to ſeize it, and thereby gave the S- 
racuſans an opportunity, of ſending. a getachment to, 
ſecure it. This he did on rufe conceiyxing that if 
the ſoldiers were ſuffered. to pillage it, the |pyblick. 


* 


would receive no benefit by it, and the guilt of Iacrilege 


— 


would fall upon. him ĩ % fl on [iow 2 
The news. of the late victory ſoon ſpread, over all 
Sicily, and yet Nicies made not the leaſt improyement of 
it; for a few days after he withdrew, his troops to Na+ 
xus, where the army lay in winter quarters at a vaſt ex- 
pence, whilſt he performed only a few inconſiderable 
actions, with the afliſtance of ' ſome Sicthans that had 
revolted to him. So that the Hracuſans ho were by 


- 


this time recovered. from their fright, had the courage 


to return to Catana, where they ravaged, the country, 
and burnt the camp of the 4themans., The blame of all 


this was laid upon Nicas, who was always ;reaſoning, 


14 8 4 „ 


debating, and contriving, when he ſhould have been 
in action; yet when once he was engaged, no man, 
could find faylt with his behaviour, for he was. quick 

and vigorous in executing, though he was, flaw and tin 
morous in reſolving. Fo | 8 
Having determined to return with his army before 
Nucl he executed his deſign with fo much vigour 
and celerity, and at the ſame time wich ſo much cau- 
tion and ſecurity, that he arcived with hig galljes at the 
Peninſula of Thapſus, made a deſcent, and got poten 
On this occaſion he defeated 


notice of his motions. 


a ſelect body of infantry that was ſent to the aſſiſt- 


ance of the fort, took three hundred priſoners, and 
routed their cavalry, which till then had been thought 
invige „l bas neo) , 16; bead e 
But that which chiefly aſtoniſhed the Syracuſaxs, and 
ſeemed incredible to the Grecians, was that in a ſhort 
ſpace of time he encloſed Syracuſe within à wall, a city. 
not leſs than Athens, but far more difficult to be en- 
cloſed, from the unevenneſs of the ground, the near- 
neſs of the ſea, and the marſhes that lay nich it. Not- 
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withſtanding which this great work was in 4 manner 


finiſhed; boogh Nicias was all that while in an ill ſtate” 
of health, from the pain of the ſtorie, to which he waz 


ſubje&; and this may be allowed as a Juſt reaſon why 
that wall was not entirely compleated. For my part I 
cannot but admire the indefatigable care of the General, 

as well as the exemplary courage of the foldiers in the 
many” fueceſsful actions wherein they were' engaged. 


Euripides after their defeat and daughter honoured their 


memory with this clegy. 


- Theſe tight times made the 8 yracuſans viel; © 
_ Though all the Gods Hood neuter in ihe feld. 


And indeed we ſhall not find only eight, but many 


more victories won by the Atbenians over the Syracuſans,; 


till the Gods or fortune declared againſt them, and gave 
them a check, at a time when they were arrived at the 


higheſt point of their power and greatneſs, Nicias was 


preſent 1 in perſon i in moſt of theſe actions, in which he 
did violence to his conſtitution. But when his diſtem- 
per enereaſed, and became very acute, he was forced 


to keep within" the camp; with few ſeryants \ to attend | 


8 101 


him. 
In the mean time Lamachus, who was How comman- 
der in chief, came to an engag gement wich the Sracuſ⸗ 
ans, who were drawing a cftoſs wall from tie city in 


| order to Hinder the Aibeman, from fit iſhing theits.” The 
Athenians having the advantage, and being fluſhed with 


victory, purſued the Syracuſans too far, and left La- 
nacbus almoſt alone to ſuſtain the brunt of the enemy's 
horſe, who were coming to attack him. They were 


commanded by Callicrates, an experienced officer, and 


a perſon of diſtinguiſhed courage. This man advanced 
at the head of his troop, and challenged Zamachus, 
who immediately encountered him, and received the 
firſt wound, which proved mortal, and which in the 


very inſtant he returned upon his adverfary, ſo that 


they both fell down, and died together. The Syracuf- 
ans remaining maſters of the body and arms of Lamachus, 
carried: Wa off, and without loſing 'a moment's time, 
28 marched 
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garchied to the camp of the Athenians, Where Nitas la 
without any guards to defend him. However, as foon 
as he was informed of their approach, being rouzed by 
neceſſity, and ſenſible of the danger with which he was 
threatened, he commanded thoſe about him immedi- 
ately to ſet fire to the materials under the wall, which | 
had been provided for the engines, and to the engines 
themſelves. Fhis put a ſtopto the Sracmſans, and ſaved 
Nicias, together with the camp, and all the treaſure of 
the Albeniaus. For as ſoon as they beheld the flames 
riſing in vaſt columns over their heads, and ſpreading 
on every ſide, they were terrified; and drew off. | 

After this action Nicias was the ſole curd ab 
entertained great hopes of ſucceſs. For many of the 
cities revolted to him, and ſhips arrived from all parts 
with proviſions for his army, every one being i impatient | 
to declare in his favour, . whilſt his affairs were in a 
proſperous condition, So that the Hracaſans:.thems 
elves, thinking it impoſſible to hold out much longer, 
offered him terms of accommodation. And when y 
lippus, ' WhO was coming to their relief with a fleet 
from Sparta, was informed by the way of the extremi - 
ties to which they were reduced, and of the wall that 
had hemmed them in, he contianed his courſe not with 
any deſign to defend Sicily, which he gave for loſt, but 
to prelerye the cities in Ta, if at leaſt he came not too 
late even for that ſervice, For fame had reported 
every. where, that the Athenians carried all beſore them, 
and that they were under a General whom: prudence, 
ſeconded by fortune, had rendered invincible... Even 
Meias himſelf, contrary to his natural temper, nreſums 
ing upon his forces and ſucceſs, but eſpeciatly perſuaded 
by the intelligence he privately received from Syracuſe, 
that the city would ſoon ſurrender upon terms, was not 
in the leaſt concerned at the approach of Cylippus, nor 
placed any guard to. prevent his landing; to that in 
conſequence; of: this negligence and contempt, the Spar- 
tan General croſſed the ſtrait, and landed without the 
knowledge of 2 or any of the Achenians, at a great 
1 from Hracule, and ſoon raiſed a numerous army. 


3 The 
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The Hracuſans were ſo ignorant of his arrival, and ſo 


little expected him, that they had that very day ſum- 
moned an aſſembly to regulate the articles of capitula- 
tion, which they were to preſent to Nicias, and ſeveral 


were alr eady met pr eſling diſpatch, that eyery thing 5 


might be ſettled before the wall was compleatly finiſn- 

ed; for there remained but very little to be done, and 
all the materials lay ready upon the place.. 
- Juſt at this inſtant of their greateſt danger, an officer, 
called Gongylus, arrived on board a- galley from Corinth. 
Immediately upon his arrival all the people flocked 
about him, and he told them, that /Gy{ppus'was hard 
by, and that ſeveral other ſhips were following with 


ſuccours to relieve them. Whilſt the Hraciſuns were in 


ſuſpence, and knew not how to give credit to Gongylus, 
an expreſs arrived from Gylippus, with orders to them to 

march out and meet him. At this they took heart, 
anck armed immediately: inen aporotong 
As ſoon as Gylippas arrived before the town, he drew 
his troops up in order of battle; Nicias on his part did 
the like, and the two armies were juſt ready to engage, 


when Gylippus laying down his arms, ſent a heraſd ta 


tell the Athenians, That if they would quit Sicily i they 
might retire with ſecurity. ' Nicias wauld not vouchſate 


an anſwer to this declaration, but ſome of the ſoldiers 


fell a laughing, and afked the herald, : 7&:tbe fight of a 
Lacedzmonian cloat and ſtaſf had fo \ ſuddenly mended the 
Fairs of the Syracuſans, as 10 put them in @rondition:to 
deſpiſe the Arhenians, v bad very lately knocked. off ile 
chains of three hundred Spartans,' and relea ſed them; uubo 
were all better men, and wore longer locks: than Gylippus? 
Timæus writes, that the S:cilians:never had any high opi- 
nion of Gy4ppus. At firft they laughed at him for his 


Hort cloak and long hair, as they afterwards hated him 


for his avarice, and meanneſs of ſpirit. And yet the 
ſame hiſtorian adds afterwards, that as ſoon as Gylippus 
appeared, they all flocked about him, as the birds do 

: | | 5 ; ; ; 14 2 | 2815 about 
| (7) He was ſenſible of the ill before, and told his men that the 
diſpoftion he had made the day late defeat was: not from any fault 
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about an dwl, and fiſted in the ſervice. And this is 


much more probable than what we ſaid before; for in 
the cloak and ſtaff they ſaw the dignity of Sparta, and 
therefore crowded” to him out of reſpect to his autho - 


rity. And Thucydides affirms, that all the work was 
done by him alone: ſo does Philiſtus, who was a Syras: 
cuſan, and a ſpectator of all that was tranſacted 


The Athenians had the advantage in the firſt end 
counter, and flew ſome of the Sracuſans, together with 
Gongylas of Corinth,” But the next day Gylippus:ſhowed: 
of how much importance it is to have a ſkilful and: 
experienced commander; for with the ſame arms, the 
ſame horſes, and on the ſame ſpot of ground, () hy 
changing only the order of the battle, he overthrew the; 
Athenians; and when they fled-to their camp, he ſet the: 
Syracuſans to work, and with the ſtone and materials 
that had been brought together for finiſhing the wall: 
of the Athenians, he built a croſs-wall to intercept theirs 
and break it down, for that it would be uſeleſs to the 
Athenians even if they ſhould gain a victory. © © 50! 
The Syracitſans being encouraged by this ſuoreſs, 
manned ſeveral gallies, and in the excurſions of cheir 
cavalry took many priſoners. Gylippus himſelf viſited 


the towns, exhorting them to join with him; they alt 


liſtened to him, and readily ſupplied him. This made» 


Nieias relapſe into his former diffidence, and 3 4 
dy 


on the ſudden change of affairs he became diſpirited, 
and wrote to the Albenians defiring them 2i/hey- to ſent 
anotber army into Sicily, or witharaw that which wa 


there, and at the ſame time to diſcharge bim from ibe coms: 


mand, he being no longer capable of the ſervice by reaſon of 
Before the Abenians had received theſe letters they 
had reſolved to ſend another army into Sicily; but ſome 


among them envying Nicias his late ſucceſs, retarded -the - | 


effects of that reſolution, under ſeveral ſpecious pre- 


tences. But now his misfortunes wrought a quite con- 


of theirs, but from his own; for tween walls where toy were tos 
having ranged them in battle be- much firaitened, he thereby de- 
c pP!)frel 
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trary effect, for they immediately decreed, that Demet 
henes ſhould fail in the very beginning of the ſpring, 
with a ſtrong naval force, and that Eurymedon ſhould: 
proceed inſtantly in the depth of winter with ſix gallies, 
and with pay for the ſoldiers, and that upon his arrival. 
he ſhould declare Euthydemus and. Menanaer, two officers: 
who were ſerving. under W to be j Joint commanders. 


with him. 


In the mean time Wan; was · at once pumcked both by 
ſea and land; at firſt his fleet was worſted by that of 
Sracuſe, but in the end. the Athenians prevailed,, and 
funk and. deſtroyed many of the enemy's gallies. 
was not fo ſueceſsful by land; 
provide ſuccours in time, Gylippus fell upon Plemmyrium 
and took it at the firſt aſſault; ſo that he became maſ- 
ter of all the treaſure of the Athenians, their proviſions, 
and naval ſtores, which had been lodged. there. 

af the ſoldiers in the garriſon were either killed or taken. 

But what was of the greateſt importance, Nicias by the 
Joſs of this place loſt the convenience of his convoys; 
tot. veal ſt: Plemmyrium was in his poſſeſſion the commu- 
nication, was ſafe and eaſy, but that being now. taken, 
the paſſage was difficult and hazardous; for his tran- 


ports could not poſſibly paſs without fighting, as 


enemy's:ſhips lay at anchor under that fortreſs. 
x Beſides, the Hracuſans were perſuaded, that their late 


defeat was not owing to the ſtrength and ſuperiority of 
che enemy, but only to their own diſorderly purſuit. 
Wherefore they reſolved upon a. ſecond engagement, 
and accordingly fitted out another fleet more numerous 


and- better equipped than the former. But Nicias de- 
clined fighting, and declared, that at a time when they 
were in daily expectation of a freſh fleet,. and powerful 


reinforcements, which Henin was bringing in 5 
haſte 


made os a which Plutarch has 


ret chem of tho 5 * their 
cavalry, and archers. 

(8) This Ariſſon, who had en- 
tered" into the Syracuſan ſervice, 
was the moſt experienced of all 
their pilots. Thucydides gives: us 
an account of the Rratagem he 


not explained. He tells us that 


Ariſton adviſed the captains of the 


gallies to ſend orders intothe city, 


that the market ſhould be kept 


upon: the ſtrand, that ſo the ſailors 


might land and refreſhthemſelres, 


He 
for. not being able to- 


Moſt 


the 
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ill provided. But Menander and Enthydemus, being puf- 
fed up with their new authority, reſolved upon ſome 
brave action, wherein they might be beforehand with 
Demoſthenes, and outdo even Nicias. 


declined fighting when the Hracuſans dared them to 
battle. This forced NMicias to an engagement, wherein 


thian, who had the command of the gallies of Syracuſe. 
The left wing of the Arbenians was routed, as Thucydrdes 


This loſs threw Nicias into the 
He conſidered that he was not 


and ſeveral gallies. 
greateſt conſternation. 


and was now in a worſe ſtate than ever through the 
obſtinacy of his collegues. 

In the mean time the enemy deſcried Demoſhvnies rid- 
ing before the haven with a very magnificent and for- 
midable fleet: for he had with him ſeventy-three gal- 
lies (9), on board of which were five thouſand foot, 
and no leſs than three thouſand flingers and archers. 
The glittering of their armour, the waving of the ſtrea- 


purpoſe to ſtrike the enemy with terror and confuſion. 
Thus the Syracu/ans were driven back to their firſt 
alarms and perplexities; they ſaw no end or reſpite to 
their calamities; all their paſt toils, wounds and loſſes 
ſeemed now unprofitable. However NMicias did not 
long enjoy the pleaſure which he felt at the arrival of 
this ;Powerdal DDE Ren for in his firſt conference 


with 


and then immediately go Fry at- were returned back into the city, 
tack. the Atbenians, who, would not landed immediately, and- went to 
expect them. This was accord- dinner likewiſe; and whilſt they 


haſte to them, it was | madneſs in them to hazard an 
engagement with an inferior number of ſhips, and thoſe 


Their pretence 
was the honour of Athens; and they maintained that it 
would be an eternal diſgrace to their country, if they 


he was defeated by a ſtratagem of Ariſton (8) the Corin- 
relates it, and they loſt great numbers of their men, 


able to keep his ground when he had the ſole command, 


mers, and the ſound of their muſick, gave = the whole an 
air of theatrical magnificence, and ſeemed contrived on - 


ingly put in execution. All the 
ſailors went aſhore, and dined. 
The Athenians being hereby de- 
ceived, and concluding that they 
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were thus employed the enemy 
re-· embarked, and attacked them. 

(9) Accordin g to Dioderus Sicu- 
lus, the number was 310. 


(1) He 
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404 The LIF EIA 
with Demoſthenes, he found him bent upon attacking the - 
2 without delay; he was for hazarding all at once, 
for taking Hrace by aſſault, and ü.. chen 6 | 
bens. 
. Nictas, arnazed and terrified at this precipitation an 
temerity, did all he could to diſſuade him from an 
action ſo raſh and deſperate 3 he repreſented to him that 
nothing could annoy the enemy ſo much as delay, they 
being then in want of money, and their allies being ready 
to forſake them; that when once they came to be 
pinched with want, they weuld ſue to him for articles 
of capitulation, as they had done before. For there 
were ſome perſons in the town with whom he carried 
on a ſecret correſpondence, and who adviſed him not 
to be in haſte, telling him that the Syracuſans were 
weary of the war, and diſpleaſed with Gylippus, and that 
when their neceſſities came to grow upon them, wy 
would ſurrender at diferetion. | 1 
All this was repreſented by Nicias, not in plain terms, 
but by obſcure hints, which made Demeſthenes and the 
other generals impute his advice to cowardice. They 
faid, be was now returning to his former aſfected delays and' 
over-cautious deliberations, by which be let flip the faire 
opportunities of action, and fufjered the ardour of bis troops 10 
coo! by putting eff all bis enterprizes till it was too late, and 
4* be wwas become contemplible to the enemy. Upon theſe 
ſiderations the other generals joined with Demoſt- 
enes, and Nicias himſelf was at laſt forced to comply. 
Hereupon Demoſthenes, with a party of foot, by Ihe 
made an aſſault upon Epipolæ; ſome of the enemy he 
flex ere they could take the alarm; the reſt who de- 
fended themſelves, he put to flight. Nor was he con- 
tent with this advantage, but —— 5 on further, till he 
met with the Bæotians, who were the firſt that formed, 
and who with loud ſhouts, leveling their ſpears attacked 
the Athenians, and made a great ſlaughter among them. 
The whole army was immediately in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation; they who ſtill kept their ground, and were 
victorious, were encountered by thoſe that fled, and 


they who were | arching down os Epipole 5 
ain 


1 1 
28 0 
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lain their companions, being repulſed by the fugi ves, 


fell foul on one another, and took their friends for their 
enemies. This tumult and confuſion reduced the Athe- 
nians to the utmoit diſtreſs; and their danger was fur- 
ther encreaſed by the impoſſibility of clearly diſcerning 
objects amid the gloom and horrors of a night, which 
though not -totally dark, yielded only a faint gleam of 
light very inſufficient for a diſtinct view of any thing. 
For the moon was then juſt ſetting, and what little 
light ſhe gave was rendered uſeleſs by the ſhade of ſo 
many bodies and weapons moving to and fro; fo that 
the apprehenſion of an enemy made even a friend ſuſ- 
peed and feared. Beſide this, they had the moon on 


their backs, which caſting their ſhadows before them, 


both hid the numbers of- their men, and the glittering 
of their armour; whereas the reflection of the light 


from the ſhields of the Enemy, made them appear more | 


numerous, and better armed than indeed they were, At 
laſt, being preſſed on every ſide, when once they gave 
ground, many of them fell by the hands of the enemy, 


and as many by their own. Several fell headlong down 


the rocks, others were diſperſed, and ran ſtraggling up 
and down in the fields, where they were vicked up the 
next morning by the enemy's horſe, and put to the 


ſword, The Athenians loft two thouſand men in this 


action; very few eſcaped, and returned fate with their 


arms to their companions. ifs IE ok at WES. 
Nicias, being exceedingly afflicted at this diſaſter, 


which indeed he had foreſeen, loudly inveighed againſt. 
the raſhneſs and precipitation of Demoſthenes; but he, | 


after he had juſtified himſelf in the beſt manner he 
could, gave his opinion, That they ſhould immediately 
embark, and depart, for they were to expet? no other army, 
and it was impoſſible for them to beat the enemy with thak 
they bad; that in caſe they did beat them, yet they would 
be under a neceſſity of abandoning a place, which it was 
well known, was always unbealthy for an army, and wks jb 
cially deftruftive in that ſeaſon of the year, as they. found to 
their coft. For it was then the beginning of autumn, and 
many of the ſoldiers were = and all of them diſpitited. 
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„De LIFE of: 

But Nicias could not bear to hear of an embarka- 
tion ; not that he did not fear the Hracuſans, but he 
was more afraid of the Athenians, their tribunals: and 
accuſations. He therefore maintained,' That they might 
remain in their Preſent camp without any danger, and that 
at the worſt it was better to ſall by the bands of their ene. 
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mies, than by thoſe of their own citizens, In this he was 
of an opinion quite different from that of Leo of Byzan- 
tium, who long after the days of Nicias, ſaid to his citi- 
zens, I had rather fall by yon than with you. Nicias 
added, That they might at their leiſure conſider what other 
fetuation would be moſt commodious for the amn. 
Nicias having declared his ſentiments in theſe terms, 
Demeſthenes, who had no reaſon to value himſelf upon 
his former advice, durſt not oppoſe it. The other 
officers imagined that Nicias had ſome private itelli- 
gence, which fed his hopes, and made him ſo ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppole a retreat; ſo that they likewiſe. ſubmitted 
to his opinion. But freſh forces arriving ſooi after at 
Syracuſe, and the contagion ſpreading in the camp of 
the Athenians, Nicias changed his opinion, and joined 
with thoſe who were for a retreat. Accordingly he 
commanded the ſoldiers to be in readineſs to embark. 
When the proper diſpoſitions were made, and they 
- Juſt ready to go aboard, without being in the leaſt ob- 
ſerved or ſuſpected by the enemy, the moon on a ſud- 
den in the dead of the night was eclipſed, to the great 
terror of Nicias and the reſt, who out of ignorance; or 
ſuperſtition, were aftoniſhed and terrified at ſuch appear- 
ances. For as for the eclipſe of the ſun, which happens 
during the time of the conjunction, they could in fome 
meaſure account for that, for even the ordinary people 
| knew that the interpoſition of the moon was the accaſion 
of it: but for the eclipſe of the moon, they knew not 
| 8 N by 


1.) He was at that time fo far 


from being an author of any an- 
tiquity, that he flouriſhed in the 


days of Pericles, and was contem- 
. with Niciar, for he died 


the firſt year of the eighty- eighth 


Olympiad, and Niczas was killed 
the fourth year of the ninety- firſt, 
fifteen years after the death of 
Anaxagoras, and this is the reaſon 
that the works of that philoſopher 
were not then much known. See 
l a further 


"I: EG 1.1 AS; $07 
by the interpoſition of. what body it happened, nor how 
it could come to paſs that being at the full, it ſhould all 
on a ſudden be darkened, and aſſume ſuch a variety of 
colours. They conſidered this appearance therefore, 
as ſomething ſupernatural, and the forerunner of ſome 
grievous ee with which the Gods threatened 
amankind. 

Anaxagoras was the rt win mah geeat 1 
and certainty, ſhowed how the moon came to be illu- 
minated and overſhadowed. (1) But he Was an, author 

of ne antiquity, nor were his writings much known; 
for they were in the hands only of a few, who did nat 
communicate them but to perſons in whom they could 
confide, and that with much ſeorecy and precaution. 


(2) For the people had an averſion to natural ꝓhiloſo- 
hers, and ſuch as were then called Au. that 


1s, thoſe 20h diſevurſ upon meteors, ſuppoſing that they 
leſſened the divine power, by deducing things from, na- 
tural undeſigning cauſes and an inevitable neceſſity. 105 
Protagoras was baniſhed Athens for maintaining chis 
doctrine ; and Anaxagoras was thrown into priſon, , o 
of which Pericles was forced to make uſe of all his inte- 
reſt and authority io releaſe him; and even Socrates, 
though he meddled not at all with that ſort of learning, 
yet was put to death on account of his philoſophy. At 
length his diſciple Plato, whoſe doctrine gained great 
authority from his exemplary life, and from his ſubmit- 


ting natural neceſſity to a divine principle, wiped off 


the obloquy and seproach which had been caſt upon 
«hoſe contemplations, and brought the ſtudy of the ma- 
thematicks into reputation. Wherefore his friend Dien, 
though an eclipſe of the moon happened juſt at the 
time when he was ready to ſail from Zacynihus againſt 
—_— dus, 10 N was not at hay 6 at 1. k but ren 


a further account of him in the ef — with · a cini cu- 
Life of Pericles, Vol. II. rraioſity into what was doing in the 


| heavens, and penetrating — the 


> 2) This appears from the works abyſſes of the earth; as Socrates 
of Plato, and from the death of himſelf N It in i ls apology. 


| ara, who had been accuſed | 
id | Ccg : 45 Thus 
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Ing on his voyage, landed in Sicily, and expelled the 
7 But Nicias was ſo ufortunate in this conjuncture as to 
-have no diviner with him of experience and ability; 
'Stilbides, who attended him into Sicily, and had much 
-weaned him from his ſuperſtition, happening to die 
ſome time before. For an eclipſe of the moon, as 
Pbilocborus has obſerved, could- not be ominous to thoſe 
who were flying, but on the contrary favourable; for 
thoſe things which we do with fear, ſtand in need af 
darkneſs to conceal them, the light in that caſe being a 
moſt formidable enemy. Beſides it never was uſual 
after an eclipſe of the ſun or moon to obſerve thoſe lu- 
minaries, and abſtain from action for above three days 
together, as Anticlides has obſerved in his commenta- 
fies: whereas Nicias was for waiting (3) another entire 
revolution of the moon, as if he could not perceive her 
as clear and bright as ever the moment ſhe paſſed the 
madow occaſioned by the interpoſition of the earth. 
Wherefore in a ſuperſtitious manner abandoning almoſt 
all other cares, he employed himſelf in ſacrificing ; till 
the enemy came upon him, and with their land forces 
attacked his camp, and ranged their fleet in a circle 
round the harbour. Nor did the men only from their 
gallies inſult him, but even the fiſher boys in ſkiffs and 
boats rowed up to the ſhips of the Athenians, challenging 
them to fight, and loading them with the moſt con- 
temptubus language. + | b N 
One of theſe youths of noble parentage called Hera. 
tlides, advancing toa far, had like to have been taken 
by one of the #thenian gallies that chaſed him. Hig 
uncle Nollichus being in great pain for him, went to his 
aſſiſtance with ten gallies, which were under his com» 
mand. Thoſe in the other gallies, being as much con- 
derned for him as he was for his nephew, advanced to 
ſupport him. This brought on 2 general engagement, 
which was very ſharp and obſtinate; but in the end, the 


1 
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.) Thaeydides fays he was far waiting three timer nine days by the | 
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Syracuſans had the advantage, and the Athenians loſt a 
great number of men, among whom was Zurymedon. 
HFereupon the Aubenian ſoldiers had no patience to 

ſtay longer, but mutinied againſt their officers, requir- 
ing them to depart by land; for the Sracuſans had im- 
mediately upon their victory blocked up the entrance 
of the harbour. But NMicias could not he brought to 
conſent to this, for he thaught it a ſhameful thing to 
leave ſo many ſhips of burden, and near two hundred 
gallies, as a prey to the enemy. Wherefore cauſing the 
flower. of his infantry and the ableſt of thoſe who fought 
with javelins to embark, he manned a hundred and ten 
gallies, for the reſt wanted oars. The remainder of his 
army he poſted along the ſea-ſide, abandoning his 
camp, and the walls which extended as far as the temple 
of Hercules. Wherefore the Syracuſans, who had it not 
in their power for ſome time before to perform their 
uſual ſacrifices to that God, immediately ſent thither 
their priefts and generals, to acquit themſelves of that 
cups. 7} 1652 fas RM 96] a 1 

When the troops were embarked, the diviners aſſured 
the Syracuſans from the entrails of their victims, that 
glory and conqueſt attended them, provided they were 
not the aggreſſors, but kept upon the defenſive; for 
Hercules himſelf, they ſaid, accompliſhed his labours, 
and obtained his victories by keeping upon the defenſive, 
and repelling the. violence that was offered him. Thus 
encouraged, they rowed towards the enemy. This 
battle proved more obſtinate and bloody than any of 
the former, and raiſed no leſs concern and paſſion in the 
two armies who beheld jc from the ſhore, than in thoſe 
who were actually engaged in it; for they had a diſtin 
view of the whole fight, which was confinedto a narrow 
ſpace, and the turns were many and unexpected. The. 
Athenians ſaffered no leſs from their own fleet than from - 
the enemy; For their ſhips were all crouded together, 
and were beſides heavy and unwieldy, while thoſe. of 
the enemy were light and nimble, ſo that they could 
- eaſily change their ſituation, and attack the. Athenians 

on all ſides. They were affaulted with a ſhower of 
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Nones, which x never failed to hit them from whatever 


part they were diſcharged; this they anſwered only with 


darts, and arrows, the flight of which was diverted by 
the working. of the ſhip, ſo that few of them could 


reach the mark at which they were levelled. | Herein 


the enemy followed the advice of Arifan the Corinthian, 


who after he had given great proofs of his coutage and 
ability, fell in the very inſtant when n. was de- 


rn for the Syracuſans. - 


After this great defeat, and the loſs of ſo many Ale. 


nians, their flight was cut off by ſea, and their ſafety 


by land very uncertain. The ſenſe of this thre them 
into ſuch a deſpondency, that they never offered to re · 


pel the enemy when they approached to tow off their 
gallies; they did not ſo much as demand. their dead, 


thinking their want of burial a leſs calamity, than the 


Jeaving their ſick and wounded behind them. All 
this they had before their eyes, but they found them- 
lelves in a ſtill more deplorable condition. They ſaw 
they could not avoid the ſame fate, and that it would 
come upon them after they _ ſuffered many more 
trees. 

As the Athemans were preparing to talce che benefit of 
the night, and retire by land, Gyl/ippus obſerving the 
Syracuſans employed in ſacrificing and drinking, on ac- 
count of the victory, and becauſe the feflival of Her- 
cules happened on that very day, concluded that it was 
not in his power either to perſuade or force them to 
take arms, and fall upon the Athenians as they were 
drawing off. Whilſt he was under this 3 
Hermocrutes (4) contrived the following ſtratagem. F 
ſent ſome perſons in whom he could confide to Nidas 
who told him they came from thoſe friends of his, with 
zwhom he had held a ſecret correſpondence during the whole 


' courſe of the war, and that they were ordered to caution bim 


againſt making any morions that night,” becauſe the Syra- 


cuſans lay in ambuſp for bim, and bad beſet all the ways. 
Nicias 


4) He was ſenſible of 3 at the head of ſuch an army as 
conſequence it would be to pre- he ſtill had under his command; i 
vent Niggas from ſefring by land for it conſiſted, after all his — 


p 
1 
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Ntias being caught by this ſtratagem, remained in his 


camp, and through this falſe apprehenſion of danger | 
expoſed himſelf to that deſtruction which he was endea- 
vouring to avoid; for early the next morning the 
enemy ſecured all the difficult paſſes, ſortified thoſe 
places of the rivers which were fordable, broke down 
the bridges, and poſted parties of horſe in the flat part 
of the country, ſo that it was impoſſible for the Atheni- 
aus to ſtir without fighting. They remained that day 
and the night following in their former ſituation, and 
when they began to move, they filled the air with loud 
outcries and lamentations, as if they were not quitting 
an enemy's country, but their native habitations, ſo 
much were they afflicted not only on account of the 
preſſing want to which they were reduced, but for the 
ſake of their friends and companions, who through 
ſickneſs, or, the wounds they had received, were not 
able to follow them, and were therefore neceſſarily to 
be left behind. And yet even in this deplorable ſtate, 
they deemed their preſent ſufferings much lighter than 
thoſe they expe... Dowatins ww: 
But of all the melancholy objects with which: the 
camp abounded, that which moſt excited compaſſion, 
was Nicias himſelf, labouring under his diſtemper, un- 
deſervedly reduced to the laſt extremities, and in want 
of things the moſt neceſſary at a time when his age and. 
infirmities required peculiar care and indulgence. And 
yet notwithſtanding his great weakneſs, he underwent 
with courage and patience what many in a perfect ſtate 
of health would think inſupportable; and it was very 
obvious that it was not for his own ſake, or out of any 
fondneſs of life, that he bore up under ſuch a burden, 
but that for the ſake of thoſe under his command, he 
endeavoured to keep hope alive. And whilſt the reſt 
wept and lamented, and abandoned themſelves to grief 
and deſpair, if at any time he was forced to drop a 
tear, it was manifeſt that the cauſe of it was the reflec- 
. TC 71 tion 
of near forty thouſand men, If of Sicily, they might have proved 
ſuch a body ſhould ſettle, and very formidable to the Syracuſars, 


fortify themſelves in any corner 


uae _ YT  LTPE of: 
tion on the ignominy and diſhenour which was ihe 
_ conſequence of an expedition from which he had Pro- 
miſed himſelf fo much glory and renowu n. 
But if the ſight of his preſent calamities moved com- 
ſſion, that compaſſion was infinitely augmented when 
they called to mind his many ſpeeches and remon- 
ſtrances at Athens, to diſſuade the Athenians. from that 
undertaking. This conſideration convinced them ſtill 
more that he was a guiltleſs ſufferer. All hope and 
confidence in the Gods vaniſhed, when they beheld a 
rſon remarkable for his piety, and who had often 
performed ſuch magnificent acts of devotion; as ſeverely 
B by fortune as the moſt profligate wretch in the 
| Nicias however e all the W by his 
voice, his countenance, and mild behaviour, to ſhow 
that he did not fink under his misfortunes. - During a 
march of eight days tògether, though he was harraſſed, 
attacked, and wounded by the enemy, yet he preſerved 
the body under his command entire; till Demoſthenes, 
who followed in the rear, was taken priſoner with all 
his party. They were furrounded by the enemy in a 
ſmall village called Polyzelia, where he defended him- 
ſelf for ſome time with great courage and reſolution; | 
but when he found it to no purpoſe, he ſtabbed himſelf 
with his own ſword, though the wound did not prove 
mortal, as the enemy immediately ruſhed 1 in upon: him, 
and ſeized him. 
Some of the Sracuſan cavalry came up, and 2cquainted 
Nicias with this terrible diſaſter. Upon this he ſent 
ſome of his own horſe for a more perfect information; 
when they were returned, and he was convinced of che 
truth, then he ſent to demand a truce of Gylippus, and 
propoſed, that the Athenians might be ſuffered to de- 


1 part in fafety out of Sicily, and that hoftages ſhould be 


iven for paying to the Syracuſans all the charges they 
; bad been at during the war. The Syracuſans rejected 
the propoſition with great diſdain and inſolence, ac- 

companied their refuſal with ſcoffs and menaces, and 


then renewed the charge, 
Though 


Wel aw 

Though Nicias was deſtitute of all conveniencies and 
neceſſaries, and was conſtant! expoſed to the enemy 's 
weapons, yet he made good his retreat all that night, 
and the next day arrived at the river Afnarui. There 
the Hracuſans coming up to him, forced many of the 
Athenians. headlong into the ſtream, whither others 
ready to die with thirſt had impatiently flung them- 
ſelves before, who were inhumanly maſſacred whilſt 
they were drinking. The Syracuſans continued the 
ſlaughter, till. NMicia⸗ throwing. himſelf at the knees of 
Gylippus ſaid, In the miaft of victory, O Gylippus, ſaſfer 
yourſelf to be touched with pity,” not of me, whom an er- 
ceſs of miſery bas made famous, but of thiſe unbappy Athe- 
nians. Conſider baw- uncertain the fortune of war is, and 
do not forget that the Athenians,” whenever” they: ſucceeded 
againſt the Lacedæmonians, always uſed” ö their "Diories 
with moderation and generoſity. © 
 Gylippus was ſtruck: at the” fight of Meise, and at 
what he had ſpoken, and felt ſome ſentiments of com- 
paſſion. He remembered that Nicias had done the La- 
cedemonians many good offices in the late treaty; be- 
ſides, he thought nothing could contribute more to his 
glory, than to > have two of the enemy's generals his 
priſoners. - He therefore raiſed up NMicias, comforted! 
him, ee orders to ſpare the Athenians that were 
remaining; but the word of command being commu- 
nicated wy, the ſlain were much more in number 
than the priſoners, though the ſoldiers had fecrered ſeveral 
unknown to their officers.” ' | " 5 — n 

After they had brou together alt "Rr oners 
that they could find, 25 adorned the talleſt — moſt 
beautiful trees on the banks of the river, with the arms 
of the captives. Then crowning themſelves with gar- 
lands, dreſſing their own horſes in their fineſt furniture, 
and cropping thoſe of the enemy, they returned to the 
city, where they made a triumphant entry, having put a 
glorious- end to-a war, the moſt deſperate of any that 
had ever been carried on by Greeks againſt Greeks, 
and obtained by their valour' and mea con a moſt 
ngnal A and compleat victory. 5 „ A | 
| 3 
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As ſoon as they had made their entry, 4 general afl 
fembly was called of all the Sraciſaus and: their con- 
federates, in which Eurycles (5) the Orator propoſed the 
following decree : That ihe day on which Nicias was taken 
ſhould be obſerved as a ſolemn feſtival, at which they ſhould 
reſt from all manner of work, and affer up ſacrifices, and 
.  ibat the feaſt ſhould be called Aſinaria, from the name of 
tbe river where be ſurrendered. This was the twenty - 
ſeventh day of the month Carneus, called by the 4the- 
nians. Metagitnion | Auguſt]. He propoſed beſides that the 
fervants of the Athenians, and all their allies fpould be 
ſold at public auction: that the Athenians themſelves, and 
as mam Sicilians as had. embraced their party ſnuuld be ſent 
priſeners to the quarries, except the two generates obo were 
immediately ta be put to deatbz. 

While this decree Was ailing, 1 oe up,. 
and ſaid, That vifory well uſed was mare glorious than 
viciory tlelf ; ; but thete words were received with a ge- 
neral uproar in the aſſembly; and when Gylippus res 
quired the two Generals to be. delivered up to him, 
to be carried by him to Sparta, the Sracuſans, puffed 
up with their good fortune, treated him with great in- 
ſolence and contempt. They. had before atllis been 
diſguſted at him for his haughtineſs and Tacaniett au- 
ſterity. And. Timæus ſays chat. they were offended at 
bis. ſordid avarice, which vice he inherited: from his 
father Cleundrides, who had. been convicted of bribery 
and baniſhed ; and Gyiippus himſelf having afterwards 
embezzled thirty talents of the thouſand which Lys 

had ſent by him to Sparta, and hid them under the 
tiles of his houſe, was forced to fly his country with 
ignominy, as we have more fully related in the life of 
Lyſander.. Timeus does not ſay, that Demoſt henes and 
Nicias were put to death by order of the Syracy/ans, as 
T bucydides and Pbiliſtus write, but that before the aſ- 
ſembly was broke up, Hermocrates ſent to inform them 
of what, was n by one of his, confidents, who 


_— was 
455 Ne debe calls NS 1 Pr boy expo! ed to the 
Dioclir. air for eight months crouded to- 


0 They were in ſtrait places, gether, ban up at firſt = the 
- | l eat, 
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was admitted to them by the guards, and that upon 


his information they ſlew themſelves. Their bodies; 


were thrown out, and lay a long time at the priſon 
door, to be viewed by every one that pleaſed. I have 
been told, that even at this day there is ſhown in the 
temple of Syracuſe a ſhield, which they ſay was that 
of Nicias, curiouſly wrought,” and couered with n 


and. purple. 


Ot the other 5 ene che aoehieſt part 
periſhed in the quarries, by diſeaſes and bad diet, for 


they were allowed but à pint of barley 'a:day, and half 


a pint of water (6). Many of thoſe, who had been 
Grote by the ſoldiers,” or had eſcaped under -the 
character of ſervants, were fold for ſlaves; having. the 
figure of a horſe imprinted on their foreheads. Theſe 
laſt, who, beſide the miſeries of bondage, had ſuf- 


| fered that brand, gained mueh by their modeſty and 


patience, ſo that they were either ſoon reſtored to their 
hberty, or if they continued with their maſters, were 
treated with. great tenderneſs and reſpect. Several 
amongſt them were ſaved for ¶ ſake of Euripides; 
for his muſe was more eſteemct in Sicily than in any 
other of the Grecian colonies... And when any tra- 


vellers arrived, that could preſent the Sicilians with a 


copy of his verſes, they got them by heart, and with 


great delight repeated them to one another. It is 


taid that many of thoſe who were preſerved, after they 


got home went and made their Acknowledgments to 


Euripides, ſome of them telling him bat they bad been 
releaſed out of flavery for having taught their” maſters 
ſuch paſſages as they could remember. out of. his writings ; 
others, that when they were wandering up and down af- 


ter the fight, they were relieved with meat and drink for 


repeating ſome of his verſes. Nor is this to be wondered 
at ; for it is reported that when a ſhip belonging to the 
town of Caunus, being chaſed by pirates, came to à port of 
— ths bens refuſed to admit them at firſt, and 

would 


heat, 104. aſterwards Such the ſtench of their own excre- 
cold upon it during the cold ments, or of the bodies of thoſe 


nights in autumn, poiſoned by among them who died of their 


: | wounds 
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would have forced them out to ſea; but when dne of 
them aſked thoſe aboard if they could repeat any of 
the verſes of Euripides, and they replied that they 
could, they then received them into the harbour. 
It is ſaid that the Athenians would nat at firſt give 
any credit to the report of this overthrow; and chiefly: 
for the ſake of the reporter. For an unknown. perſon 
landing at the Pires, od Topping at a barber's ſhop, 
began to diſcourſe of the affairs in Sreily, as if the Atbe- 
nians had already been informed of what had lately paſ- 
fed in that iſand. The barber hearing it, without ſtay- 
ing till the ſtranger had related it to others, ran imme - 
diately into the city, where meeting with the Archans, 
he told them the news publickly, juſt as he had heard 
it. The whole city was ſoon ſeized with great trouble 
and confuſion. The Arcbons called an aſſembly of the 
people, and produced the barber. | They immediately 
aſked him who was his author; and when he could not 
give them any ſatisfactory account of the matter, he 
was taken for a ſpreader of falſe news (7), and one who 
ſought to inflame the minds of the people. Upon this 
(8) they faſtened him to the wheel, where he bore the 
torture for a good while, till at length ſome credible 


wounds or of ſiekneſs, and pe- 


riſhing through hunger and thiiſt. 


| (7) The word A fig- 


nifies, one who ſpreads falſe news 
without any other deſign than 


to ſurprize people, ahd amuſe 


them with- his lies. There is a 
very fine chapter in Theophraſlus 
upon this Vice, Ti AoyoToiag. 
And we learn from Demoſthenes 
and St. Zuke, that the Athenians 
were ſo greedy after news, that 
they ſpent whole days in the 
publick places to enquire of all 
they met what news was ſtirring. 


So that it is not to be doubted 
but Athens abounded with perſons 
of that ſtamp, who made it their 


buſineſs to invent news to pleaſe 
the inquiſitive, and gratify their 


for fear of bein 


perſons, 


curioſity with their forgeries. 
I) The learned Caſaubon would 


infer from this paſſage that the 


Athenians had eſtablihed by law 


a particular puniſhment for the 
ſpreaders of falſe news, but we 


do not find the leaſt footſtep of 
this in all antiquity. Nor is it 


likely that the Aubemans, ſo in- 
quifitivg as they were, would 
balk their curioſity by fo cruel 
a precaution, which would have 
deterred people not only from 
ſpreading falſe news, but from 
reporting that which was true, 
poſed to that 
puniſhment before it could be 
confirmed. And that which is 2 
ſtronger argument, and puts it 
out of all diſpute, is that Theo- 
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perſons arrived, who gave them a diſtin& account of 
the whole-diſaſter. 80 unwilling were the ee to 
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MA R CUS CRASSUS. 


ARCUS CRASSUS, whoſe father had 
borne the office of Cenſor, and received the 
honour of a triumph, was educated in a ff 
little houſe together with his two brothers, who both n 
married in their parents life-time. They kept but one ¶ c. 
table amongſt them all, which, perhaps, was not the WM a 
leaſt reaſon of Craſſuss temperance and moderation in ¶ tr 
diet, One of his brothers dying, he took the widow h. 
and children into his houſe, With regard to women th 
he was as temperate as any of the Romans; though ne 
when he was further advanced in years, he was ſuſ- ar 
pected to have been familiar with one af the veſtal Wl g; 
; 5 x virgins, ot. 
narrow and crooked, and built 
1 „ 4 chi 
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virgins, named Licinia, who was tried for the offence, 
one Plotinus managing the proſecution. This Licinia 
had a pleaſant country ſeat; Craſſus being deſirous to 
purchaſe it at an under-rate, viſited her with great aſſi- 
duity; and this gave occaſion to the ſuſpicion, He. 
was acquitted, his avarice in ſome meaſure clearing 
him of the charge; however he never left Licinia till 
he had got her eſtate. The Romans ſay; that the many 
virtues of Crafſus were darkened by this one vice of 
avarice; for though he had other vices, yet his avarice 
being predominant” obſcured” all the reſt; and this 


_ plainly appears from che vaſtneſs of his eſtate, . and his 


manner of raiſing it; for whereas he was not worth, 
above three hundred talents when firſt he made his ap- 
pearance in the world, yet he amaſſed ſo much whilſt 
he was in the adminiftration of affairs; that after he 
had conſecrated the tenths of all he had to Hercules, 
and feaſted the people, and given to every citizen corn 
enough to ſerve him three months, upon caſting up 
his accounts, before he went upon his Parthian ex- 
pedition, he found that his eſtate amounted to ſeven 
thouſand one hundred talents, moſt of which, if 
we muſt ſpeak the truth, though to his reproach, he 
got by fire and blood, making his advantage of the 


publick calamities. For when Hlla ſeized the city, and 


expoſed to ſale the goods of thoſe he had cauſed to be 
ſlain, aceounting and calling them his property as the 
ſpoils of a conquered enemy, and being willing to 
make as many of the moſt conſiderable. citizens as he 


could partakers in his guilt, Craſſus never refuſed 0 
accept, or give money for them. Obſerving alſo how ex- 


tremely ſubject the city was to fire, and how frequently 
houſes fell down, which ealamities were occaſioned by 
the height' of the buildings and their ſtanding (1) fo 
near together, he bought ſlaves that were builders and 


architects, and when he had got upwards of five hun- 


dred, he bought houſes whilſt they were on fire, and 

others in the neighbourhood, which, by reaſon of the 

. . N x on elf pants Soto: I [ISS 8 2 -preſent. | 

chiefly with timber, after a burnt the city.” | e TE 
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preſent danger and uncertainty, the n were 


willing to part with for a ſmall price; ſo that the 


greateſt part of Rome came into his hands. Vet though 
he had ſo many workmen, he never built any thing 
but his own houſe ; becauſe, ſaid he, they who are ad- 
difted to building will undo themſelves ſoon enough with- 
out the help cf other enemies. But though he had many 
filver mines, and a great eſtate i in- land, and labourers 


to work in it, yet all this was nothing in compariſon 


of the profit which he made by his ſervants ;. ſuch'a 
number had he of excellent readers, amanuenſes, 
bankers, ſtewards and cooks. He always attended to 


inſpect and teach them himſelf, accounting it the 


duty of a maſter to examine, and inſtruct his ſer- 


vants, who are the living organs of oeconomy. And 


he was in the right to think (if he really thought what 
he often ſaid) that the ſervants ought to look after all 
other things, and the maſter after them. For oeco- 
nomy, which when it extends only to things inani- 
mate is no better than lucrative traffick, when men 
are the ſubject of it, becomes policy. But ſurely he 
was miſtaken when he ſaid, that 2c man was to be ac- 
counted rich, ⁊ubs could not maintain an army at his own 
caſt; for war, as Arcbidamus well obſerved, has no cer- 


tain allowance, the charge of it being indefinite; and 


he differed much in his opinion from Marius; for 
when he had diſtributed fourteen acres of land to each 
ſoldier, and underſtood that ſome deſired more, ſaid, 
God forbid that any Roman ſhould think that 40 lille, 
ieh is enough to maintain bim. 

Craſſus however was very hoſpitable to ſtrangers, for 
he kept open houſe; and to his friends he would lend 
money without intereſt ; bur as he called it in preciſely 
at the time when it was pong his Kindneſs. was ſome- 
times more hurtful than the paying the intereſt would 
have been. His entertainments were plain and frugal; 
but: that frugality was atrended with ſuch, Senner, and 


. 18 with 


* 242 For Arifotl's Werne fidered wealth as a deb rable 
2 well as that of * con- © bleing, and looked on. e 
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with ſuch kindneſs and chearfulneſs as rendered it 


more agreeable than magnificence. As for learning, 


he chiefly-applied to rhetorick, and ſuch ſtudies as. 
would. beſt qualify bim for a popular ſpeaker; thus he 


became one of the moſt conſiderable orators in Rome; 
but in induſtry he ſurpaſſed even thoſe of the greateſt 
genius; for there was no cauſe, how mean and con- 
temptible ſoever, to which he came unprepared; nay, 
he often undertook A cauſe, when Pompey, and Cz/ar, 
and Tully. himſelf refuſed to ſtand up; upon which 


account particularly he got the love of the people, who 


looked upon him as a laborious active man, and one 
who was always ready to do them ſervice, ' Beſides, 
they were pleaſed with his courteous and obliging be- 
haviour ; for he never met any citizen, however mean 
and poor, but he returned him his ſalutation by name. 
He was eſteemed to be well acquainted with hiſtory, and 
to have acquired ſome knowledge of Ariſtotle's philo- 
ſophy, which he learned from one Alexander, whoſe 
commerce with Craſſus was a ſufficient argument of his 
good nature and diſintereſtedneſs. For it is hard to 
ſay whether he was poorer when he entred into his ſer- 
vice, or when he left it, after having lived a long time 
in great familiarity with him. He was the only friend 
Craſſus took witk him into the country; on which oc- 
caſions he would lend him a cloak for the journey, but 
demand it again when he returned to Rome. Such was 
the patience of this Alexander, which was the more ex- 
traordinary ſince the philoſophy he profeſſed did not 
look upon poverty as a thing indifferent. (2) But this 
happened afterwards, == 207 9 + 4 AI OT ORR 


| When Cinna and Marius had got the power in their 


hands, it was ſoon perceived that they came not in- 
tending any good to their country, but with a deſign 


to ruin and extirpate the nobility; for they ſlew as 
many as they could lay their hands on, amongſt whom. 


was Craſſuss father and brother. As for himſelf, be- 
ing very young, for the preſent he eſcaped the danger; 
but when he underſtood that he was every way beſet, 
and hunted after by the tyrants, taking with him three 

pron ͤ r 


as an obſtacle to the exerciſe of virtue. | h | 
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friends and ten ſervants, with all poſſible ſpeed he. fled 
into Spain, where he had formerly contracted: a great 
acquaintance, while his father was Prætor in that coun- 
try. But finding that all the people wete in a conſter- 
nation, and dreaded the cruelty. of Marius, as if he 
was already at their doors, he durſt not diſcover him- 
ſelf to any one, but lay hid in a ſpacious: cave, near 
the ſea ſhoar, belonging to Vibius Pacianus, to whom he 
ſent one of his ſervants to ſound him; for among his 
other neceſſities he began to be in want of proviſions. 
Vibius was well pleaſed at his-eſcape, and enquiring 
of the ſervant the place of his abode, and the. number 
of his companions, he went not. to him himſelf 
for fear of ſuſpicion, but commanded. his ſteward to 
provide every day a certain quantity of victuals, and 
carry it to the entrance of the cave, and then to re- 
turn without taking any further notice, or making any 
enquiry, promiſing him his liberty if he faithfully 
obeyed him, and threatning to kill him if he was in- 
uiſitive. The cave is not far from the ſea, and is 
made by the cloſing together of ſome cliffs, through 
the chinks of which enters a gentle and refreſhing air. 
When you are entred, you find a roof of a vaſt height, 
and a great many very large caverns one within ano- 
ther; neither is it void of water or light, for à very 
pleaſant and wholſome ſpring runs through the cliffs, 


— 


and the natural chinks let in the light; all day long ; 
and by reaſon of the thickneſs of the rock, the air 
Within is pure and clear, that which is foggy and un- 
healthful being carried away with the ſtream.” While 
Craſſus remained here, the ſteward brought them what 
was neceſſary, but never ſaw. them, nor knew any 
thing of the matter, though they within expecting 
him at the cuſtomary times, watched his coming, and 
ſaw him every day. Neither was their entertainment 
ſuch as juſt to keep them alive, but was very plentiful 
and delicious; for Pacianus reſolved to treat Craſſis 
with all imaginable civility. And conſidering that he 
5 5 4 e e ee 


ho wrote ſeveral books of An- ſeen one of thoſe ſlaves when ſhe 
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was a young man, he refolved to gratify in ſome mes. 
ſure his youthful inclinations; for to give —.—. 
is needful, ſeems rather the ele e forte | 
ſtraint than of friend Tak | 

two handſome female U chem Ul 
— bid em go 1 in boldly, Air them 


ey eoneluq E. be 
ing what they were, 25 hee ou Raves they 
according as' Ky | were inſtructed anf wered,” They came 
ery, tho - in ut cave. 


en Cru ig it to de a rm of gallantry 

in Vidius in 2 2 phe him, too THE damfels, and 

kept them with him as ſore as he ſai - Thi 27 
an account to Vibias from time ar of . 


© Craſſus lay concedled: . 1. > i 4 7 "take N 
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umber of crow pM trip to kim, Ct of whom: he 
frledied 'two: chouſand' five nundted, and Fn Niger vis 
fired the: cities that lay in bis way; | 
that he ſacked the town of Mala | 
ſtinately denied it. Hence; ge geriing ae 1 Rolle ra 
he paſted into Africa, and joined? Metellnt Pris; à ma 
of great eminence, who! bad raiſed a very conſiderable 
army; bur ſome difference happening between him 
and Metelkes, he ſtaid not long there, but went over 
to Hla, by whom he was very much eſteemed. When 
Sa paſſed over into Nah, he kept a 11]. cfie youffg no- 
blemen chat were with him in emplo 5 ente he 
diſpatched one way, and ſome ano 1 And Craſſus 
among the reſt was ordered to 6 215 levy rroops in 
the country of the Marfians. Being to paſs through 
the enemy's quarters, he demandedd a guard" of Sylle. 
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tery, ſo no man lay more open to ir, or ſwallowed it 
more greedily than himſelf. And this peculiarity, was 
obſerved in him, that though he was the moſt coyetous 
and rapacious of all men, yet he ever hated and rail 
at thoſe ho were of the ſame diſpoſition. It troubled 
bim to ſee Pampey ſo ſucceſsful i in all his undertakings: 3 
for before he had obtained place in the ſenate he had 
been hongured with a triumph, and had acquired the 
ſurname of Great from the people. One day when ſome 
body ſaid, Ponipey. the Great was coming. Craſſus ſmiled 
and afked him, Aby bow big-is. be ? Deſpairing therefore 
to equal him by feats of arms, he betook himſelf to civil 
affairs; and by doing kindneſſes, pleading, lending mo- 
ney; and uſing his. intereſt for thoſe that ſtood for offices, 
he arrived at as great honour and power, as Pompey | had 
obtained from his. many famous expeditions,, But there 
was this remarkable difference between them; Pompeys 
fame and intereſt in the city was greateſt when. he was 
abſent, becauſe: of the important expeditions, in which 
he was engaged; but when preſent he was often leſs 
eſteemed... than. Craſſus, by reaſon ot his ſuperciliouſ- 
neſs and haughty way of living; for he ſhunned mean 
company, appeared rarely in the Forum, and aſſiſted 
only ſome 7000 perſons, and that not readily,, that. his 
intereſt might be the ſtronger when he came to uſe it 
for himſelf; whereas Craſſus; being a friend always at 
hand, ready and eaſy of acceſs, and conſtantly employed 
in buſineſs, by his affability and courteſy got the better 
of Powpey's formality. As for dignity of perſon, power 
of perſuaſion, and gracefulneſs of countenance, they 
were equally excellent. However this emulation never 
tranſported Craſſus ſo far as to produce any hatred or 
animoſity againſt Pompey. It is true it vexed him to 
ſee Pompey and * more reſpected than himſelf, yet 
this ambitiqus jealouſy was free from all unkingacls and 
malice ; though Ce/ar, when he was taken captive. by 
the pirates in Afia, -cried-outs N Craflus;.. haw wilt thou 
rejaice at u captiuiiy But notwithſt⸗ nding this, they 
afterwards lived in a Fiendly manner together; ſo that 
when. cue Was Sang nee. A Spain, and wanted 
N Tv, „ | 
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money to fatisfy his creditors who fell upon him, and 
ſeized his equipage, Craſſus then aſſiſted him, and was 
his bail for eight hundred and thirty talents. When 
the city of Rome came to be divided into three factions 
of which Pompey, Ceſar, and Craſſus, were the leaders, 
(for as for Cato his fame was greater than his power, he 
being rather admired than courted) the ſober and mo- 
derare citizens were for Pompey; the bold and impetu- 
ous followed Cæſar's ambition; but Craſſus ſteering be. 
tween the two parties, made his advantage of both, and 
cauſed a great alteration in the government; for he was 
neither a firm friend nor implacable enemy, but eaſily 
angered or appeaſed according as he found it for his in- 
_ tereſt 3 and within a fmall ſpace of time he would defend 
and oppoſe the ſame laws and the ſame men. But 
though he was much beloved, he was more feared; ſo 
that Sicinius, who of all men gave the moſt trouble and 
vexation to the magiſtrates and orators of his time, being 
aſked how he came to let Craſſus alone, replied, He car- 
ries hay on his horns (4); alluding to the cuſtom of tying 
hay to the horns of a bull that was miſchievous, that 
people might avoid hin. 
The inſurrection of the gladiators, and the deſolation 
upon this occaſion. One Leutulus Batiutul trained up a 
great many gladiators in Capua, many of whom were 
Gauls and Thratians. The greateſt part of them. were 
forced into this employment not on account of any fault 
they had committed, but merely by the injuſtice and 
cruelty of their maſter. Two hundred of. them there. 
fore conſulted how to eſcape; but their plot being diſ- 
Covered, they who had the firſt intimation of it, being 
ſeventy-eight in number, ſeized on ſome knives and 
8 a cook's ſhop, and made their way through the 
ty. As they paſſed on they met with ſeveral waggons, 
that were carrying gladiators arms to another town; 
theſe they ſeized upon and armed themſelves; and having 
ſecured an advantageous poſt, they made choice of three 


r 


a (4) This faying of Sicinizs denote a dangerous perſon, and 


became afterwards a proverb to is very aptly made uſe of by 
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of their comrades to be their leaders, of whom Sparta- 
cus was chief, a Tbracian ſhepherd, a man not only of 
great ſtrength and high ſpirit, hut of more underſtand- 
ing than could be expected from one of his condition, 
and more civilized than the people of that country 
uſually are. When he firſt came to be fold: at Rome, 
they ſay a ſnake twined about his face as he lay aſleep; 
and his wife, who was of the ſame country, 8s propbeteſs 
by profeſſion, and particularly inſpired by Bacchus, into 
whoſe orgies ſhe had been initiated, declared that this 
ſign portended that her huſband would one day be poſ- 
ſeſſed of very great and formidable power, the event of 
which would be glorious. This woman was with him 
now, and attended him in his flight. Their firſt ex; 
ploit was the defeat of ſofne: troops, that were ſent out 
of Capua to quell them; and having ſeized: upon a 
great quantity of the arms of their enemies, which were 
ſuch as were proper for ſoldiers, they gladly threw away 
their own as barbarous and diſhonourable. Afterwards 
Clodius the Prætor was ſent againſt them, with a party: 
of three thouſand men, who beſieged tham in ai moun- 
tain, which had but one narrow and difficult paſſage z 
this Clodius kept guarded ;. all. the reſt of che mountain 
was encompaſſed with broken and ſlippery precipices. 
But upon the top there grew a great many wild: vines; 
| having therefore cut off as many of the boughs as were 
fit for their purpoſe, and twiſted them into ladders 
long enough to reach from thence to the bottom, they 
without any danger got down all but one, who. ſtaid 
behind only to throw them down their arms; after 
which he ſaved himſelf with the reſt. The Romans 
were ignorant of all this; wherefare the ſlaves coming 
upon their backs, aſſaulted them unawares, put them 
to flight, and took their camp. After this ſeveral 
ſhepherds and herdſmen that were in thoſe parts, all 
ſtout and nimble men, went and joined them. Some 
of theſe they armed compleatly, others they made uſe 
of as ſcouts and light: armed ſoldiers. Tha ſecond 
N 7 8 1 General 
Horace, Sat. iv. Lib. i. where ſpeaæ- Faæarum babe. i longs 
ing of ſatirick poets, he 5 a * =" = 
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General : ſent againſt them, was Publius Varinus, whoſe 
lientenant Furius attacked them with two thouſand men, 
but was defeated. Then Caſſinius, collegue to Varinus, 
was ſent with. a conſiderable force. Spartacus had like 
to have taken him priſoner as he was bathing at Sale- 
na, from whence with great difficulty he made his 
eſcape; Spartacus however poſſeſſed himſelf of his bag- 
gage, and continuing the purſuit, ſtormed his camp 
with great ſlaughter of the Romans, among whom Caſi- 
nius himſelf was ſlain. In ſhort, having defeated the |} 
General himſelf in ſeveral engagements, and taken his 
horſe and his lictors priſoners, he now was grown very 
great and- formidable. However wiſely confidering, 


that he could not expect to match the whole force of the 


Romans, he marched his army towards the Alps, intend- 
ing when he had paſſed thoſe mountains, that every 
man ſhould make the beſt of his way into his own 
country, ſome into Gaul, and the reſt into Thrace. But 
they relying on their numbers, and-being elated with 
fucceſs, would-not obey him but plundered and ravaged 
Ttaly ; ſo that now the ſenate was not only moved at the 
indignity and baſeneſs of this inſurrection, but began to 
look upon it as of dangerous conſequence; and both 
the conſuls were employed as in a war of the greateſt 
difficulty and importance. Gellzus, one of the conſuls, 
having ſurprized a party of Germans, who through con- 
tempt. and: confidence were ſtraggled from Spartacus, 
fell upon them on a ſudden, and cut them all to pieces. 
But when Lentulus with a great army had overtaken 
Spartacus, and in a manner beſieged him, he fallied 
out, and joining battle, defeated his lieutenants, and 
made himſelf maſter of all the baggage. As he was 
continuing his march towards the Alps, Caſſius the Præ- 
tor of that part of Gaul that lies about the Po, mer him 


with ten thouſand men; but he too was defeated, and 


it was with great difficulty that-he eſcaped himſelf after 
he had loſt a great many of his men. When the ſenate 
underſtood this, they were diſpleaſed at the conſuls, 

5 | - und. 


45) It was not above eighteen or nineteen years before, that 
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and ordering them to meddle no farther, gave the com. 
mand to Craſſus. Many of the nobility went volunteers 
under him, ſome out of friendſhip, and others out of 
reſpect to his great reputation. Craſſus marched, and 
encamped in the territory of Picenum, where he waited 
for Spartacus, who was to paſs that way. Whilſt he 
lay there encamped, he detached Mummius his lieute- 
nant with two legions to take a large circuit, and come 
behind the enemy, but upon no account to engage or 
ſkirmiſh with them. But Mummius upon the firſt occa- 
ſion that flattered him with the leaſt hope of ſucceſs, 
gave Spartacus battle, and was defeated. Many of his 
men fell in the action, and many of thoſe that ſaved 
themſelves left their arms behind them. Craſſus repri- 
manded Mummius ſeverely ; and giving the ſoldiers new 
arms, he made them find ſureties for their keeping them 
better than they had done the former. Bur five hun- 
dred that were the beginners of the flight, he divided 
into fifty parts, and put to death one out of each, as ir 
was determined by lot. Thus he revived the ancient 
puniſhment of decimation, which had been in diſuſe 
for a long time. This kind of puniſhment is accom- 
panied with the greateſt ignominy; and it is inflicted 
in the preſence of the whole army; over which 1 it ſpreads 
a dread and horror. 

When Craſſics had thus chaſtiſed his ſoldiers; he led 
them againſt the enemy. But Spartacus retreated 
through Lucania, towards the ſea-coaſt, where he met 
with ſome Cilician pirates, and bargained with them to 
tranſport him into Sicily, where at the head of two 
thouſand men, he thought could not fail of rekindling 
the war of the ſlaves, (5) which was but lately extin- 
guiſhed, and ſeemed to want but little fuel to raiſe the 
flame again. But after the pirates had made the bar- 
gain with him, and taken his. money, they deceived 
him, and failed away. He thereupon. retired again 
from the ſea, and pitched his camp in the peninſula of 
2 There __ came hn him, und mi 
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that the very nature of the place prompted him to it, 
he fet upon building a wall acroſs the hmus; by which 


he at the ſame time kept his foldiers from idleneſs, and 


cut off the enemies proviſions. This great and difficult 

undertaking he compleated in a ſhort time, beyond all 
expectation, making a ditch from one ſea to the other, 
over a neck of .land of three hundred furlongs in length; 
it was fifteen foot in breadth, and as much in depth, 
and was fenced with a wall exceedingly ftrong, and 

high. Spartacus at firſt flighted his work; but when pro- 
viſions began to fail, and he found that he was walled in, 
and no more ſupplies were to be had in the peninſula, he 
took the opportunity of a ſnowy ſtormy night, and fill- 
ing up a ſmall part of the ditch with earth and boughs 
of trees, paſſed over the third part of his army. Craſſus 
was afraid leſt he ſhould march directly to Rome; but 


, was ſoon eaſed of that fear, when he ſaw many of his. 


men upon a mutiny revolt from him, and encamp by 
themſelves upon the Lucanian lake. This lake they ſay 
is very changeable, being ſometimes ſweet, and ſome- 
times ſo ſalt, that it cannot be drunk. Craſſus falling 
upon theſe beat them from the lake; but he could not 


continue the ſlaughter, becauſe Spartacus coming in at 


that inſtant, repelled the purſuers, and rallied the fugi- 
tives. Craſſus had formerly adviſed the ſenate to recall 


Lucullus from Thrace, and Pompey from Spain; but now 
he began to repent of it, and did all he could to finiſh 


the war before they came, knowing that the honour of 
the action would redound' to him that came firſt to his 
aſſiſtance. He refolved therefore to ſet upon thoſe 
troops that had revolted and were encamped apart un- 

der the command of Caius Cannicius and Caſtus. Accord- 
ingly he ſent ſix thouſand men before to ſecure an emi: 


nence that commanded the enemy, ordering them to do 


it as privately as poſſible. Theſe men did all they could 


to execute their orders, covering their arms to prevent 


diſcovery. They were however diſcovered by two wo- 
men that were performing ſacrifices before the camp 
for the ſucceſs of the enemy; and they would have 
been in extreme danger if Craſſus had not come up on-a 
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ſudden dane his troops, and given the enemy battle. 


This en 
of any during the whole courſe of that war. For twelve 
thouſand — hundred of the enemy were ſlain upon 
the ſpot, of which number there were only two chat were 
found wounded in the back; all the reſt died ſtanding in 
their ranks, and fighting bravely. After this deter 
Spartacus retired towards the mountains of Petelia but 
Quintus, one of Craſſuss commanders, and Scropha the 
Queſtor, purſued and overtook him; but when Spar- 
tacus faced about, the Romans baſely betook themſelves 
to flight, and wich great difficulty carried off their 
Quæſtor, who was wounded. This ſucceſs ruined 
Spartacus, becauſe it encouraged the fugitives, who now 
diſdained any longer to make a flying fight, nor would 
they obey their officers; but as they were upon their 
march, they came to them with their ſwords; in their 
hands, and compelled them to march back again 
through Lucania, and lead them againſt the Romans. 
This was what Craſſus deſired with great impatience, for 
he was told that Pompey was at hand; and indeed the 
aſſemblies abounded with ſpeakers who openly declared, 
that the honour of concluding this war was reſerved for 
him, and that at his firſt appearance he would force the 


enemy to a battle, and make an end of the whole affair 


3 once, Craſſus therefore deſiring. to fight, encamped 
very near the enemy, and began to dig a trench; but 


the ſlaves made a ſally, and attacked thoſe who. were at 


work. As freſh ſupplies. came in on both ſides, Spar- 
tacus ſeeing there was no avoiding an engagement, 
ranged his whole army in order of battle. When his: 


horſe was brou ughe, him, he drew his ſword, and killed 


him, ſaying, JI get the day, 1 Shall have a: great many 


better barſes of the enemies, = if 1 loſe it, I fhall have no 


need of this, He then made directly towards Craſſus 
through.ſhowers of darts, .and-heaps of the ſlain; he 
indeed miſſed him, but flew two centurions that at- 
tacked him. At laſt, when all thoſe that had attended 
him were fled, and he was leſt alone, hemmed in by 
his eee he bravely ſtood his ground for a long 

: time, 


ment proved the moſt obſtinate and bloody 
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rims, and ben ar laſt " overcome bu aumbets. But 
though Cyaſſas made good uſe of his fortune, and not 
eral, but even e poſed his 


” 


only acted the part of a General, but even Expoſed hi: 
perſon," yet Pompey ſhared in the Honour of the 8Rten, 
for he met with many that fled, and flew them); fo 


| that he-wrore to the ſenate, Thar Grafit il Bad en. 
quifhed the 'fugitives in a' pitched' battle, but that be bad 


plected up the wwar by the roots.” Pympey was honored 
with a magnificent triumph for his conqueſt over Ser. 
torius in Spain; but Craſſus did not ſo muchas deſſte a 
triumph, and it was thought mean in him to accept of 
an ovation for a ſervile war, and to paſs*through the 
city on foot. The original of the word Ovation, and 


* 


have explained in the life of Marcellus. 


1 *%* 


the difference between an ovation and a triu nph, we 


Upon the merit of theſe great exploits Pompey was 
immediately named Conſul, and though Craſſus had no 
reaſon to doubt but he ſhould be named with! him, yer 
he did not ſcruple to requeſt his aſſiſtance. "Pompey 
very readily embraced the opportunity (for he defſted 


all means to lay ſome obligation upon Craſſus) and 


zealouſly aſſiſted him with all his intereſt; and he de- 


eren in a-full aſſembly of the people, That be d nit 


tefs' obliged 10 them for his collegue than fer his Geog 34 


vaucement. But after they entred upon their office this 
amity continued not long; for they differed almoſt in 


every thing, and were continually claſhing and contend- 


ing with each other, ſo that the time of their conſülſhip 


paſſed without any action of conſequence, except that 
Craſſus made a great ſatrifice to Hercules, and feaſted 
the people at ten thouſand tables, and meaſured out to 
them corn for three months. When their office was 


ready to expire, a Roman knight, one Caius Aurelius, 4 | 


man who lived a retired country life, mounted the Ro- 


„ 


(6) Saluſt ſays otherwiſe. He 
tells us that it ſeemed incredible 
to ſome, but that others were 
perſuaded of the truth of it; being 


of opinion, however, that it was 


more prudent to ſooth a man of 


his power and intereſt, than x ro- | 
voke him, they joined with thoſe 


to whom Cre//us had lent money. 
and all together cried out that it 
was falſe, and that the. abe 
onght to be left to the 2 — 
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Arum at an aſſembly of the people, and declared a vis 
ſion he had in his ſleep. Jupiter, ſays he, appeured ts 
me, and command me to tell you, that you foould not fuf- 
fer your conſuls to lay down their charge before they were 
matt friends. When he had ſaid this, the people cried 
out, that they ſhould be reconciled, Pompey ſtood ftill 
and faid nothing, but Craſſus firſt offering him his hand, 
. faid, I cannot think, my countrymen, that I do a mean 
thing, and umworthy of myſelf,” if I make the firft offers of 
accommodation and friendſhip with Pompey, whom you 
your ſelves ſtiled The Great before he was of man's eftate, 
and to whom you decreed a triumph before be was qua- 
lified' to fit in the. ſenate, This is what was memorable 
in Craſſus's Conſulſhip; but as for his Cenſorſhip, that 
was altogether idle and inactive; for he neither made 
a fcrutiny of the ſenate, nor took a review of the 
knights, nor an-account of the people, though he had 
for his collegue Lutatius Catulus, a man of the mildeſt 
diſpoſition of any of the Romans. It was indeed re- 
ported, that when Craſſus intended a violent and un- 
Juſt action, which was the making Egypt tributary to 
Rome, Catulus ſtrongly oppoſed it, which was the ſource 
of juch a miſunderſtanding between then, that they 
laid down their office by conſent. A 
In that great conſpiracy of Catiline, which had almoſt 
ſubverted the government, Craſſas lay under ſome ſuſ- 
picion ; nay a certain man named him as one of the 
conſpirators, though nobody credited him (6). Cicero, 
however, in one of his orations, openly charges both 
Craſſus and Cæſar with being concerned in the con- 
ſpiracy; but that ſpeech was not publiſhed till they 
were both dead; and in the ſprech which he made 
after his Conſulſhip, he declares that Craſſus came to 
him by night and brought a letter concerning Catiline, 
E e : Con- 


the ſenate. When the report was 


made, 'the ſenate declared, that 


the depoſition was falſe, and or- 
dered the informer to be taken 
into cuſtody. There were not 


wanting ſome who were of ha f 


Vor. III. 


nion chat the man had deen ſub· 


orned by Cicero himſelf; and 
Saluſt adds, that he heard Craſis 
himſelf ſay that Cicero was the 


promoter of that accuſation. 


© (7) About 


Dran, 


confirming 1 a However it was,  Craſſas 


was after this a bitter enemy to Cicero, but was hin- 


— by his ſon from doing him any injury; for 


Craſſus was very much addicted to learning and 
de Rudy of eloquence, and was a conſtant follower 


of Cicero, ſo that he put himſelf into mourning when 
he was baniſhed, and perſuaded the reſt of the young 
men to do the ſame ; 3 and at laſt he brought about a 
reconciliation between him and his father, 

When Cæſar returned from his province he was pre- 
paring to put up for the Conſulſhip but finding that 
Craſſus and Pompey were again at variance, he was un- 
willing to diſoblige one, by making application to the 


other, though he deſpaired of ſuccels without the help | 


of one of them; he therefore made it his-bulineſs to 
reconcile them, and continually repreſented to them, that 
by deſtroying each other, they advanced the Cicero's, the 
Catuli, and the Cato's, who would really be of no account 
if they would join their forces together; as an union between 
them would enable them to manage the affairs of the em- 


pire as they pleaſed. Theſe remonſtrances of Cæſar re- 


conciled them, and they three eſtabliſhed an irreſiſtible 

wer, which utterly ſubverted the government, and 
eſtroyed the authority both of the ſenate and people; 
Ne that Cæſar made Craſſus and Pompey greater than 


they were before, but by their means he made himſelf | 


— 2 of all; for by the adherents of both he was 
dieelared. Conſul without oppoſition; and after he had 
adminiſtred that office with credit, they decreed him 


the command of the army, and appointed him Gaul for 


his province, that he being eſtabliſned in that govern- 
ment which had fallen to his lot, and ſeated there as 
in his own peculiar fortreſs, they might without any 
| Interruption divide the other provinces between them. 
Pompey was prompted to this by an immoderate deſire 
of power; but Craſſus added to his old diſeaſe of cove- 
touſneſs an ambition to obtain trophies and triumphs, 
which paſſion had been excited in him by the late glo- 
rious exploits of Ceſar. For though he was ſenſible 
that he Was far ſuperior to all. others in wealth and au- 
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. thority, yet he could not bear to come ſnort: pf thoſe 
two in a mnilicary reputation; inſomuch that this fatal 

paſſion never left him till it had betrayed him to an 
| ,1gnominious death, and involved his country in un- 
ſpeak able calamities. When Cæſar came out of Gaul 
to Luca, a great many people went thither to meet 
him, and among the reſt Craſſus and Pompey. They had 
ſeveral conferences together, wherein they conſulted 
how to get the whole management of affairs into their 
own hands; the only way to which was for Cæſar to 
keep his forces on foot, and for Pompch and Craſſus to 
get new provinces, and conſequently. new armies. This 
could not be effected but by obtaining the Conſulſhip 

a ſecond time; in which Cæſar undertook to aſſiſt them 

by writing to his friends in Rome, and by ſending a 
good number of his ſoldiers to vote for them; , 4. 
This agreement being ratified between them, Pompey 
and Craſſus returned to Rome, where their delign was 
preſently ſuſpected, and it was univerſally ſaid, that this 
interview portended no good to..the commonwealth. 
Marcellus and Domitius therefore, aſked Pompey in the 
ſenate, if he intended to ſtand for the Conſulſnhip 3 to 
which he anſwered, Perhaps be would, perbaps not; and 
being urged again, he replied, He would endeavour to 
procure it for honeſt men, but not for the diſbongſt. Theſe 
anſwers appearing too haughty and arrogant, Crafſns 
anſwered more civilly, He would defire it, i it might” 
be for the advantage of the publick, otherwiſe be wanld 
deſiſt. This anſwer encouraged others to put in their 
claim, among whom was Domitius. But as ſoon a 
Craſſus and Pompey declared themſelves candidates, all of 
them dropped their pretenſions out of fear and reſpect, 
except Domitius, whom Cato as his friend and relation 
exhorted and encouraged not to give over, repreſent- 
ing to him, That be was engaged in the cauſe liberty; 
fince Craſſus and Pompey did not ſo. much aim at the 

Conſulſhip as at arbitrary power, and were not naw Pus- 

ing up for an office, but were endeavouring to ſeize into 

their hands. provinces and armies Oo 


5 


Theſe were Cato's words and ſentiments, by which he 


in a manner compelled Domitius to appear in the Forum, 
vhere he ſound many ready to join him; for this new ſtep 
of Craſſus and Pompey very much ſurprized the people, 
who faid, My ſbould they defire the Conſulſhip a ſecond 


time, and why they two together, and not with ſome third i 
perſon? Have we not ſeveral Romans worthy to be col- 


tegues with Craſſus and Pompey ? Theſe things made 
Pompeys party apprehenſive of a diſappointment, fo 
that they committed every kind of indecency and vio- 


lence. A mongſt other things they lay in wait for Do- 
milius, as he was going to the Foram before day- break 


with ſome other company; they killed his torch-bearer, 


and wounded ſeveral others, of whom Cato was one; 


and having forced them back, and ſhut them up in a 
houſe, they kept them priſoners till the election was 
over. Not long after this they again confined Domi- 
ius to his houſe, drove Cato out of the Forum, killed 
ſome that made reſiſtance, decreed Cz/ar his command 
ſor ſive years longer, and appointed to themſelves the 
governments of Sia, and both the Spains, which being 


decided by lot, Syria fell to Craſſus, and the Spains to 
This deciſion was not diſagreeable to the multitude, 


for the people were deſirous that Pompey ſhould not go 
far from the city; and he being extremely fond of his 
wife, was very glad that it was in his power to ſpend 


| great part of his time at home. But Craſſus was quite | 
tranſported with his fortune; and it was manifeſt that 


he thought he had never enjoyed ſuch happineſs be- 
fore; fo that he could hardly contain himſelf even 
when in company and before ſtrangers; but amongſt 
his intimate friends he uttered many childiſh things, 
which were unworthy of his age, and contrary to his 
nature; for he never was much given to boaſting in all 


the teſt of his life; but then being ſtrangely puffed up, I 


and having his imagination heated, he would not li- 
mit his fortune with Partbia and Syria, but looking 
on the actions of Lucullus againſt Tigranes, and the ex- 

ploits of Pompey againſt Mitbridates, as mere trifles, he 
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ropoſed to himſelf in his hopes. to. paſs. as far as Bac- 
trig and India, and the mol ocean; not that he 
war, but it was well known that Craſſus was deſirous of 
ing his reſolution, and inciting him to it. Wheß he 
was ready to ſet guts ring! one of the ee 
eople threatened to ſtop his journey, and many were 
| ready to join with him, for they could not withous 
indignation think of his entering into a war. again 
1a n them any .injuryy, but 
were in friendſhip; and alliance with them., | (Grafſue 
being alarmed at this menace, deſired Pampey to ſtand 
by him and accompany, bim, for he ul. HR Ar 


 thority amongſt the people; and. when, ſeveral dene 


prepared, and reſolved to obſtruct. his paſſage, then 
Tooner beheld Pompey walking before him with . 
ſerene countenance, but they were inſtantly appealec 
and opening on each fide; made way | for. him, 
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But Ateius met him boldly, and firſt by words con- 


. 


jured him not to proceed; then he commanded. am f- 
ficer to ſeize and detain him; but the other tribunes 
not permitting it, he was forced to releaſe him, 
Wherefore Ateius running before to the gate, placed 
on the ground a pan full of live coals, and as ſoon as 
Craſſus came he threw perfumes into it, and pouring 
libations over them, invoked. certain. ſtrange and ter - 
rible Deities, and curſed him with moſt dreadful im- 
precations. It is the opinion of the Romans that there 
is ſo much virtue in theſe ſacred and ancient rites, that 
no man can eſcape. the effects of them, and that even 
he who uſes them never proſpers; ſo that they are 
practiſed but v7 few perſons, and that only upon very 
important occaſions. Wherefore Ateius was very much 
blamed for pranouncing his maledictions againſt that very 
country for the ſake of which he was incenſed again 

| Craſſus, and for devoting it by thoſe horrible rites to 
the gverging Degas. 

' Craſſus, however, proceeded to Brundigtum ;. and 
though it was then winter, and the ſea was very tempeſtu- 
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us, he had not patience to wait, but went on board, 
and loſt many of his ſhips in his paſſage, With the 
remnant of his forces he marched a: foot throu gh Gala- 
ia; where. meeting with King Deiotarus, who though 
very old, was building a new city, he told him by 
way of raillery, Ton begin to build at the twelfth hour. 

Neither do you, replied he laughing, undertake your Par- 
tian expedition very early in "he morning : for Craſſus 
was then threeſcore” years old, and ſeemed ſtill older 
than he was. At his firſt coming, things anſwered 
his expettation, for he made a bri ge over the Eupbra- 
rel without much difficulty, paſſed * With his army in 
Fafety; and-became maſter of many cities of Meſopota- 
mia, "which yielded themſelves up voluntarily. One 
only, which was governed by la tyrant called Apollonius 
had the courage to refiſt. Craſſus having loſt about 'a 
hundred of his ſoldiers there, drew down all his forces 
againſt it, took it by ſtorm, plundered: it, and fold 
all the inhabitants, The Greeks call this city Zenbdo- 
iu. Upon the taking of it Craſſus permitted the pry 
to ſalute him Imperator; but this proved a great diſ- 
grace to him; for to be ſo elated with a trifling advan- 
tage, ſeemed to ſhow a meanneſs of ſpirit, and a deſpair 
of performing any nobler atchievement, After this, 
he placed ſeven thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe as 
a garriſon in his new conqueſts, and then returned ro 
cake up his winter quarters in Syria. There he was met 
by bis ſon, who had been honoured with ſeveral mili- 
tary rewards conferred on him by Cæſar, who ſent him 
to the aſſiſtance of his father with a ſelect body of horſe 
conſiſting of a thouſand men. Here Craſſas ſeems to 
have been guilty of the greateſt error of all that he 
committed, except his having undertaken the expedi- 
tion itſelf; for whereas he ought to have gone forward 
and ſeized Babylon and Seleucia, cities that were ever at 


enmity with the n 1 gave the enemy time to 
el provide 

About . miles from city and by the Syrians. Magog, 
Be. atts, there was a city called where the Goddeſs called Atarga- 


| Bamlyi, It was likewiſe named - #7s was worſhipped with great de- 
Edefa and Hitrapolis, or the holy votion, Lucian mentions this tem- 
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: of Syria, as the richeſt ſpot in the of Partbia Orodes, whom he h 
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provide againſt him. Beſides he ſpent his. time in Sa 
more like a uſurer than a General; for he took hd a 
count of the arms, nor did he employ himſelf in re- 
viewing and exerci ing his ſoldiers; but was very exact 
in computing the revènue of the cities, and ſpent many 
days in weighing the treaſure that was in the temple 
of (7) Hierapolis. He ſent to all the towns and. commu- 
nities a liſt containing the number of foldiers they were 
each of them to levy; and when they were raifed; upon 
payment of a ſum of money he diſcharged them; by 

. he loſt his credit, and made himſelf deſpica- 
bie s 125 SOL e ee 

Ihe firſt omen he met with of his future misfor- 
tunes, was from this very Goddeſs of Hierapolts, whom 
ſome call Venus, others Juno, others Nature, or the cauſe 
that produces all things out of moiſture, and the in- 
ſtructor of mankind in the knowledge of every thing that 
is good; for as they were coming out of the temple, 
young Craſſus ſtumbled, and his father fell upon him. 
When he had drawn his army out of their winter quarters, 
ambaſſadors came to him from Arſaces King of Paribia, 
who in few words delivered their commiſfion to him. 
They told him, that f the army was ſent by the people f 
Rome, the King denbunced an eternal and irreconcilable 
War; but if (as he undenſtood it was) Craſſus, againſt the con- 
fent of the Romans, had invaded - bis country purely to 
ſatisfy his own awarice, then he would be more merciful, 
and taking pity upon Craſſus's age, would ſend 'bark' thoſe 
| ſoldiers whom he looked upon rather as in a priſon, than in à 
' garriſon.  Graſſus told them with an arrogant air, that 
he would return his anſwer at Seleucia z at which Yapiſes 
the chief of them ſmiled and ſhowing the palm of his 
hand, ſaid; Hair will grow here,” Craſſus, before thou 
wilt ſee Seleucia, They then returned to their King 
(8). Orodes, and told him that he mutt prepare for war. 
Several of the Romans that were in garriſon in Meſopo- 
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ple in his treatiſe of the Goddeſs - (8) Plutarch-here-callsthe King 
a 

univerſe; for offerings flowed daily mentioned before under the name of 


into it from all parts. Arſaces, Probably Arſaces was the 
„„ 5 "0 common 


DR e 
tamia, with great hazard made their eſcape, and told 

Craſſus that the danger was worth his concern; becauſe they 
by: experience knew the number of the enemy, and their: man- 


ner of fighting, when they aſſaulted their towns. . And as 


it is the cuſtom of E in a fright to make objects 


ſeem greater than they really are, they added, ihat it 


wes impoſſible to eſcape them by flight, and as impuſſible to 
overtake them chen they fled; that they had new: ſirange 
forts of weaf ons as fwift as 575 that pierced whatever 
they met with, before one could ſee from whom they came 
that their Cataphracti, or men armed at all points, were 
fo provided, that their weapons would pierce through every 
thing, while their armour was proof againſt all the weapans 
of their enemies. This account very much abated the 
courage and reſolution of the ſoldiers; for till then 
they thought there was no difference between the Par- 
tbians and the Armenians and Cappadocians, who tired 
Lucullus in ſollowing them up and down; they had 
imagined that the difficulty of the war conſiſted only in 
the tediouſneſs of the march, and the trouble of chaſing 
thoſe that durſt not come to an engagement; ſo that 
the danger of a battle was beyond their expectation. 
Therefore ſome of the principal officers, among whom 


was Caſſius the Quæſtor, adviſed Cruſſus to proceed no 


further at prefent, but to take new meaſures for the 
Whole enterprize. At the fame time the ſoothſayers 
told him in private, that the omens were unlucky, that 
the ſacrifices were not acceptable, but portended ſome 
fatal event. This however had no weight with Graf- 
ſus, who hearkened to none but thoſe who exhorted 
him to proceed, ' ks 61s ag! 8 
Blut that which confirmed him moſt in his reſolution, 
was the arrival of Artabaſes King of Armenia, who 
came to his aſſiſtance with ſix thouſand horſe, which 
were ſaid to be only the King's lifeguard, for he pro- 
miſed him ten thouſand cavalry beſides armed 
head to foot, and thirty thouſand infantry, all to be 
maintained at his own charge. This Prince perſuaded 
| 5 Dai 


common name of the royal family the proper name of this Prince. 


of the Arſacides and Orodes, was He was the ſon of * 3 
| ” pe ſecond, 
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Craſſus to und Parti hy hs. way of Armen, where 5 
he himſelf would f 9510 eg with forage, and 
where his paſſage would be more ſecure, by reaſon. of 
the roughneſs of the country, and a continued chain of 

mountains, which were almoſt unpaſſable to horſe, in 
which the main- ſtrength of the — conſiſted. 
Craſſus thanked him in the ſtrongeſt manner for his 
kindneſs. and for the ſplendid aſſiſtance he offered him, 
but ſaid, he was reſolved. to paſs tbrough Meſopotamia, 
where be had left a great many brave Roman ſoldiers; 
whereupen n © took his leave, and returned 
home. 


As Craſſus was paſſing his troops over a bridge, which | 
he had built acroſs the Eupbrates, near Zeugma, many 
dreadful claps of thunder were heard, and the lightning 
flaſhed in the faces of the ſoldiers; during the ſtorm, a 
hurricane broke down the bridge, and carried part of 
it away; two thunderbolts fell upon the very place 
where the army was going to encamp; and one of the 
General's horſes richly harnaſſed, ran away with the 
groom upon his back, "apes into the river, and was 
ſeen no more. It is likewiſe ſaid, that when they went 
to take up the ſtandard. of the firſt legion, the eagle 
turned itfelf- backward of its own accord; and that 
after ho had paſſed over his army, as they were diſtri- 
buting the proviſions among the ſoldiers, they firſt gave 
them les and falr, which the Romanus account omi- 

nous, and tokens of mourning, for which reaſon they 
are offered upon the tombs of the dead. As Craſſus 
was haranguing his ſoldiers, he let fall an expreſſion 
which ſtruck a great terror into the army,; for he ſaid, 
Iwill break down the bridge, that none of you may return; 
and though when he perceived the ill effect that incon- 
ſiderate — had produced among the ſoldiers, 
he ought to have corrected or expl ained it, yet this 
out of mere obſtinacy he neglected. And laſt of 
all, when the uſual ſacrifice was performed for puri- 
tyiog army, and the prieſt * him with the 
entrails, 


Gan, and obtained the crown * the . his elder bro- 
ther Mirhrigates. 
Wn Appian 
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entrails, be jet them flip out of his hand; 251 I 
ſaw the ſtanders · by concerned at it, he laughed and 
ſaid, See what: it 10 I an dd man; But TIL Bold my 
word faſt enong 5. 456 AUIDO 1 TO 219618404 . 
At the Am tire he began hie march along the Zu- 
Phrates with ſeven legions, almoſt four thouſand horſe, 
and as many lighe- armed ſoldiers: He had not been long 
upon his march before ſome of his ſceuts returned, de- 
claring that not one man appeared,” bur that they! ſaw 
the footing of a great many horſes which ſeemed to have 
fled as if they had been purſued by an enemy. This 
intelligence greatly encouraged Craſſus and the Romun, 
began to deſpiſe the Partbiuns, as men that would not 
face them, nor ſtand an engagement. But Caſſius again 
adviſed him 10 refreſp bis army in ſome o, tbe. r 
towns, and remain there till they could get certain intelliviee 
of the enemy; at leaſt if be marched towards Seleueia, 10 
keep by the river; for thus he would have the conventence of 
Ships to bring him proviſions, which might always accompany | 
the army, and the river would fecure them from" being envi- 
roned, and if they fhould fight #t-might be upon'equal'terms. 
As Craſſus was: conſidering of this, there . Came oto the 
camp a chief of an Arabian clan, named Ariamnes (9), 

a man of great ſubtlety and diſſimulation, and who was 
the chief cauſe of all the misfortunes that befel them. 
Some of the ſoldiers who had ſerved under Pompey knew 
him, for he had received ſome kindneſſes from him, 
and was therefore looked upon as a ſure friend to the 
Romans. But he was now ſuborned by the King's offi- 
cers, and ſent to Creſſus to entice' him, if poſſible; from 
the river and the hills into the plain, where he might 
be ſurrounded ; for the Parthians defired any thing ra- 
ther than to be obliged to meet the Romans face to face. 
This barbarian coming intothe camp, began firſt by ex- 
tolling Pompey as his benefactor; (for he was very eloquent) 
then he ſeemed to admire Craſſus s troops, and blamed 
him for wafting his time in preparations, when feet 


were of more uſe to him than hands or weapons, eie 
tho e 


. < Appian and Dion C Mus call him Achau or Agbarus | 0 if It 
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rhoſe men V ho taking with them the moſt valuable of 
their effects, and all thoſe for whom they had the 
greateſt affection, had deſigned long ago to fly for re- 
fuge to the Sotbians or Hyrcanians. Bil, ſaid he, ſup- 
poſing they were to fight, at leaſt you ought to mate what 
haſte you can, before the King, recovered from his fright, 
can draw his forces together ; for you ſee Surena and Syl- 
laces who are ſent,to amuſe you, and binder your further 
progreſs, but the King himſelf keeps at @ diſtance. This, 
however, was entirely falſe ; for Orodes had divided his 
army into two parts, e which he in perſon 
ravaged Armenia, in order to be revenged of Artabaſes, 
v hile he ſent Surena againſt the Romans, not our of con- 
tempt as ſome pretend, for it is not probable that he 
ſhould deſpiſe Craſſus, one of the chief men of Rome, 
and think it more honourable to go and fight with Arta- 
baſes, and invade, Armenia; on the contrary I believe he 
apprehended. the danger, and therefore choſe to remain 
at a diſtance and wait the event, ſending Surena before 
to hazard a battle, and prevent the Romans from ad- 
vancing further. Nor was this Sarena an ordinary per- 
ſon, but for wealth, family, and authority, the ſecond 
man in the kingdom, and for courage and ſkill, the 
firſt; neither was he exceeded by any in ſtature and 
the comelineſs of his perſon. Whenever he travelled, 
though alone, he had a thouſand camels to carry his 
baggage, two hundred chariots, full of concubines, 2 
thouſand men compleatly armed for his guards, and a 
great many more light- armed; and the vaſſals and 
llaves that were in his retinue, amounted at leaſt to ten 
thouſand. Beſide this he inherited from his anceſtors 
the honour of ſetting the crown upon the King's head at 
his coronation. It was Surena who reſtored this very 
King Orodes from exile. It was he who took the great 
city of Seleucia, where he was the firſt that ſcaled the 
walls, and with his own hands beat off all thoſe thas 
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oppoſed him. And though at that time he was not 

above thirty years old, he was remarkable for prudence 

and underſtanding; wherein he had much the advan- 

tage of Craſſus, who was eaſy to be impoſed 1 ry 
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firſt through his confidence and rafhneſs, and afterwards 
through the terror and conſternation which his misfor- 
tunes had thrown him into. „ 


When Arianmes had thus prevailed upon him to with- 
draw from the river, he led him, by a way that at firſt 
ſeemed pleaſant and eaſy, but was afterwards very 
troubleſome by. reaſon of the depth of the fand, into a 


vaſt plain without trees or water, and of fo prodigious | 
an extent, that the eye could not reach to the limits of | 


it; fo that the ſoldiers were not only ſpent with thirſt, 
and the difficulty of the paſſage, but thrown into the 
utmoſt deſpair by a dreary unbounded proſpect, where 
no plant, ſtream, hillock, or graſs was to be ſeen, and 


Where they had nothing in view but heaps of ſand, which 


like the waves of a tempeſtuous ſea, rolled in upon 
them on every fide. This was ſufficient to make him 
ſuſpect he was betrayed, of which there was no room 


to doubt after the arrival of meſſengers from Artabaſes. 


That Prince informed Craſſus, That he was engaged ma 
bloody war with Orodes, who had invaded his country; ſo 
that now it was impoſſible for bim to ſend him any ſuccours. 
Wherefore be adviſed him to march towards Armenia, where 
with their joint forces they might give Orodes battle; but 
if be would not follow that advice, he conjured him at leaſt 
never to encamp in any plain open country favourable to the 
cavalry, but to keep cloſe to the mountains. Craſſus out of 
pride and vexation diſdained to return him an anſwerin 
writing, but told his meſſengers, That at preſent be was 
not al leiſure to mind the Armenians, but that in due time he 
zvwould call upon them, and puniſh Artabaſes for his treachery, 
Caſſius was now ſtill more incenſed; however he forbore 

giving any more of his advice ta Craſſus, who he ſaw 

could not reliſh it, but taking the traitor aſide he vented 


his anger upon him, Thon retcb, ſaid he, ' what evil 
genius brought thee to our camp, and with what charms and 


potions haſt thou bewitched Craſſus, and perſuaded bim to 
lead his army into theſe unbounded defarts, into this abyſs of 


ſand, and to chuſe a march fitter for a Captain of Arabian 


robbers, than the General of a Roman army? The crafty | 
barbarian anſwered Caſſius with gicat humility, and 3 
f . 
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jured him to have patience yet a little longer. After 
this he paſſed up and down through the ranks, chear- 
ing and animating the ſoldiers, and aſking them in a 
ſcoffing manner, What, do you think you are marching 
through Campania ? And do you eupect every where to find 
ſorings, and ſhades, and baths, and inns for your enter- 
tainment? Ton muſt confider that you are ' now' traver- 
ſing the confines of Arabia and Aſſyria. Thus he ſoothed 
and wheedled the Romans; and before the cheat was 
diſcovered, ' he rode away. Craſſus indeed was privy to 
his departure, for he had perſuaded him that it was for 
his ſervice, and that he would go and contrive how to 
diſorder the affairs of the enemy. It was obſerved that 
Craſſus came not abroad that day in his purple robe, 
ſuch as the Roman generals uſe to wear, but in a black 
robe, and that as ſoon as he perceived it, he went and 
changed it. The ſtandard-bearers were hardly able to 
take up their eagles, which ſeemed to be fixed to the 
ground, of which Craſſus took no other notice than to 
laugh at it, and haſtening their march, he compelled 
his infantry to keep pace with the cavalry, till ſome 
few of the ſcouts returned, and reported, that their 
companions were lain, and that they hardly eſcaped, 
that the Parthians were at hand, and that their. army 
was very numerous and reſolute. This report ſpread a 
general confternation through the army, but no one 
was ſo ſenſibly affected with it as Craſſus himſelf, The 
fright and confuſion he was in impaired his reaſon, and 
in that hurry of thought he drew up his army. At firſt 
he followed the advice of Caſſius, and opened the ranks 
and files as wide as poſſible, that they might take up a 
large ſpace, to prevent their being ſurrounded; and he 
_ diſtributed the horſe into the wings. But afterwards 
changing his mind; he drew up his army in a ſquare, 
and made a front every way, each front conſiſting of 
twelve cohorts, to every one of which he allotted a 
troop of horſe, that no part might be deſtitute of the 
aſſiſtance of the cavalry, but that the whole body might 
charge with equal advantage and ſecurity. Caſſus com- 
manded one of the wings, young Craſſus the other, = 
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he himſelf. was in the middle. Thus Fo 8 
till they came to a river named Baliſſus, a very inconſi- 
derable one in itſelf, but very grateful to the ſoldiers, 
who had ſuffered fo much by drought and heat in their 
march over a barren and. ſandy defart. Moſt of the 
commanders were of opinion that . they. ought. to re- 
main there that night, and inform themſelves as well 
as poſſible of the number of the enemies and their order, 
and ſo march againſt them at break of day; but Craſſus 
was ſo inflamed by the eagerneſs of his ſon, and of the 
horſemen that were with him, who urged him to lead 
them on, and engage, that he commanded thoſe who 
wanted refreſhment, to eat and drink as they ſtood in 
their ranks; and before they had all done, he led them 
on, not leiſurely and by ſtops, as if he was going to 
battle, but with a quick and continued pace till they ſaw | 
the enemy, who contrary to their expectation, ſeemed 
neither ſo many nor ſo magnificently armed as the Romans 
expected; for Surena had hid his main force behind the 
firſt ranks, and to prevent their being diſcovered by the 
glittering of their armour, he commanded them to 
cover it with their coats, and with ſkins of beaſts. _ 

When both armies were near, and ready to engage, 
the General had no ſooner given the ſignal, but imme- 
diately all the field rung with a hideous noiſe, and ter- 
rible clamour; for the Parthians do not excite their 
men to action with cornets and trumpets, but with a 
fort of hollow inſtruments covered with leather, and ſur- 
rounded with braſs bells, which being beaten inceſſantly, 
make a deep and diſmal ſound, which ſeems com- 
pounded of the bellowing of wild beaſts, and the rat- 
tling of thunder; for they wiſely conſidered that of all 
the tenſes, that of hearing moſt effectually diſturbs the 
mind, agitates the paſſions, and ſubverts the under- 
ſtanding. When they had ſufficiently terrified the Ro- 
mans with that ſtrange noiſe, on a ſudden throwing off 
the covering of their armour, they ſeemed all on fire =—_ 
the glittering brightneſs of their helmets and brealt- 
plates, which were made of Margian ſteel, and from 


the braſs and iron trappings of cheir horſes. At — 
hea 
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head 4 eared. Surcna, who: was himſelf the talleſt and 
comelieſt man in the whole army. The ſweetneſs of his 
looks, and effeminacy of his habit, did not promiſe ſo 
much ſtrength and courage as he really poſſeſſed ; for 
his face was painted, and his hair parted, after the 
faſhion of the Medes, whereas the other Parthians looked 
more: terrible, and wore their hair rough and uncomb- 
ed, after the manner of the Scytbiani. Their firit de- 
ſign was with their lances to beat down and force back 
the firſt ranks of the Romans z but when they perceived 
the depth of their files, and the firmneſs with which 
they kept their ground, they made a retreat, and pre- 
tending to ſeparate and break their ranks, they encom- 
paſſed the Romans before they were aware of it. Then 
Craſſus commanded his light-armed. ſoldiers to charge 
upon them; but they had not gone far, before they 
met with ſuch a ſhower of arrows, that they were ob- 
liged to retire amongſt the heavy-armed ſoldiers. And 
this was the firſt occaſion of their diſorder and terror; for 
now they perceived the ſtrengthand force of the Parthians 
weapons, againſt which, no armour was proof, for they 
pierced through every thing that came in their way. 
The Parthians then divided themſelves, and began to 
| ſhoot from all ſides, without aiming at any particular 
mark; for indeed the Romans were drawn up fo cloſe, 
that they could not miſs if they would, and the wounds 
they gave were deep and terrible; for their bows being 
very large, ſtrong, and flexible, diſcharged their ar- 
rows with an impetuous rapidity. Now were the Ro- 
mans in a moſt deſperate ſituation , for if they kept their 
' ranks, they were wounded mortally, and if they quit- 
ted them, and charged the enemy, though they could 
make no impreſſion upon them, they were ſtill equally 
ſufferers themſelves. For the Parthians would run from 
them, and at the ſame time wound them with their ar- 
rows; for of all nations, next to the Scy/bians, they are 
the moſt expert in that art; and this is wiſely contrived ; 
for by continuing to. fight and defend themſelves they 
take away the diſhonour of their flight. The Romans 


at firſt. ſupported this wth , thinking that 
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when they had ſpent all their arrows, they would eicher 


* 


give over, or fight hand to hand; but when they un- 
derſtood that there was a great number of camels loaded 


with arrows in the rear, ànd that when the firſt ranks 
had diſcharged thofe they had, they 'wheeled” off, and 


took more; then Craſſus,” ſeeing no end of his miſeries, 
began ro defpair, and ſent to his ſon bidding him en- 
deavour at all events to engage the enemy before he was 
quite ſurrounded, for ir was him that one of the wings of 
the Parthians chiefly aimed at, and endeavoured to attack 


in the rear. The young man therefore taking with him 


thirteen hundred horſe (a thouſand of which he had 
from Cæſar) five hundred archers, and eight eohorts of 


infantry that were next at hand, wheeled about with a 


deſign to charge the Paribians. But they, whether it 
was that they feared to ſtand againſt an army in ſo good 
array, (as ſome think) or elſe that they deſigned to en- 


tice young Craſſus as far as they could from his father, 


turned their backs and fled. Upon this young Craſſus 
crying out with a loud voice, They dare not fland, with 
full ſpeed purſued them. He had with him (1) Mega- 
bacchus and Cenſorinus, the former of whom was famous 


for his ſtrength and courage, the latter for being of a 
noble family, and an excellent orator; they were hoth 


intimate friends of Craſſus, and nearly of the ſame age 


with him. The horſe thus puſhing-0n, the infantry 
ſaid little behind, beingelated: with hope and joy; for 


they ſuppoſed they had already conquered, and now 


were only purſuing, till, when it was too late, and 


they were got too far from the main body, they per- 
ceived the ſtratagem; for they that ſeemed to fly, now 
turned again, and were joined by a great many others. 


Hereupon young Craſſus made a halt, thinking that the 


enemy when they ſaw them fo few in number, would 
venture to come to a cloſe engagement. But the bar- 
barians placing their armed cavalry in the front, de- 
tached their light horſe, who wheeling round encloſed 


them on every ſide; and by ſcouring the plain theß 


_  Taiſed 


(1) wel 3s very plain that this Megabacchus cannot be n 


word has been corrupted, for name. 


(2) dypiar 
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raiſed ſuch a duſt from the heaps of ſand with whick it 
abounded, thut the Remans could neither ſee nor ſpeak 
to one another, and, for want of room, tumbling to- 
gether on heaps, were ſlain, not by a quick and eaſy 
death, but with intolerable pains and eon vulſions; fbr, 
rolling upon the ground with the arrows ſticking in 
their wounds, they died in that manner; or if they. 
tried by force to pluck them out, the barbed: point 
caught hold of the nerves and veins, ſo that they miſe- 
rably tortured: themſelves. Many of them died :thiis, 
and they that ſurvived were incapable of action; for 
when young Craſſus exhorted them to charge the aritied 
eavalry, they ſhowed him their hands nailed to their 
ſhields, and their feet ſtuck to the ground, ſo that, they 
could neither fly nor fight. Wherefore he charged 
briſkly with his horſe, and made a gallant onſet. But 
the fight was very unequal with reſpect both to the offen- 
ſive and the defenſive part; for his men with their weak 
and ſmall javelins, ſtruck againſt armour that was made 
of tough raw hides, or well · tempered ſteel ; whereas the 
bodies of the Gauls, which were either naked or but 
lightly armed, were expoſed to the ſtrong ſpears of the 
enemy. Theſe were the troops on whom young Craſ- 


as chiefly depended ; and indeed he performed wonders 


with them; for they would catch hold of the enemies 
S ſpears, and ſeizing on their bodies, would pull them 
from their horſes, and fling them on the ground, where 
they could ſearce ſtir by reaſon. of the heavineſs of their 
armour; and many of the Gauls (quitting their own 
horſes, would creep under thoſe of the enemy, and 
vwound them in the belly; this made them unruly 
through the exceſs of pain, ſo that bounding up, they 
threw their riders, and trampled upon tliem and the 
enemy promiſcuouſly. But that which diſtreſſed the 
Cauls moſt of all was the exceſſive heat and thirſt, to 
which they had not been accuſtomed. They likewiſe 
loſt moſt of their horſes; for riding full ſpeed: againſt 
the Parthian i cavalry, they ran upon their ſpears, ſo 
that they: were forced to retire towards — foot, _ 
carry off young Craſſus, who was dangerouſly wounded. 
Vor. III. w Fi ow As 
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As they were drawing off they obſeryed a ſandy: hil-. 
lock at 2 ſmall diſtance from them, and retreated to it. 
There tying their horſes to one another, and placing; 
them in the middle, they joined their ſhields together, 
and as it were entrenched themſelves behind them, think- 
ing it would prove ſome defence againſt the barbari- 
ans; but the contrary happened; for when troops are 
drawn up on a plain, the front, in ſome meaſure, ſe- 
eures thoſe who are behind; but when they are upon a 
bill, the inequality of the ground making the rear ap- 
pear above the front, they are all equally expoſed to the 
miſſive weapons of the enemy. This was the caſe of 
the Romans, who all lay open to the aſſault of the barba- 
rians, and could only bewail their misfortune in dying ſo 
inglorioufly and inactive. 
Loung Craſſus: had with him two Greets, Who had 
| ſettled in: that country in a town called Carre.;. The 
name of one of them was Hieronymus, and of the other 
Nicomachus. Theſe. men preſſed him to retire with 
them to a town called {/ebne, which had declared for 
the Romans, and was: not far diſtant. But he replied, 
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was engaged, went to join the others who were going 

againſt young Craſſus) his cqurage began a little to re- 

vive, and drawing his army into an advantageous paſt, 
he expected every moment when his ſon would return 
from tlie purſu ii. m e e 
The meſſengers his ſon had firſt ſent to adrertiſe him 
of his danger, fell into the hands of the barharians, 
who put them to the ſword; the laſt hardly: eſcaping, 
came and declared, that Publius was loſt, unleſs he had 
ſpeedy ſuccours. At this news Craſſus was diſtrafted 


by a croud of paſſions, and ſo diſcompoſed in his mind; 


that he had no longer the uſe of his reaſon; being on 
the one hand fearful of loſing the whole, and on the 
other careful for his ſon's preſervation; but at laſt he 
reſolved to move to his aſſiſtance. In this reſolution 
he ordered the army to march; but that very moment 
the Parthians, who; were returning from the defeat of 
young Craſſus, arrived with loud exclamations, and 
ſongs of victory, which rendered them ſtill more ter- 
rible. At the ſame time the ſound of their drums and 
tymbals rung in the ears of the Romans, he knew: ir 
was a prelude to a freſh engagement. The barbarians 
brought the head of young Craſſus upon the point of a 
ſpear; and when they were come near, they ſnowedd it 
to the Romans, - and aſked: with an inſolent ſtoff WhO 
were his parents, and to vhat family he belonged; For, 
faid they, it is impoſſible that ſo brave and noble: & youth 


ſhould be the ſon of| fo pitiful a coward as Craſſus. This 


ſight diſmayed the Romans above all their other calami= 
ties; for inſtead of being inſpired with courage and 
a deſire of revenge, as might have been expected, they 
were ſeized with horror and trembling. In the mean 
time Craſſus behaved with more conſtancy and reſolu- 
tion than uſual, and outdid himſelf in this terrible diſ- 
aſter. For paſſing through the ranks, he cried out, 
Tig, O Romans, is my own peculiar loſs, but the fortune 
and the glory of Rome is Joſe and unhurt ſo long us 'you are 
living; however, if any one e concerned for my loſs of the beſs 
of ſons, let bim turn his reſentment upon the enemy. Put a ſtop 
to their joy; revenge their rr nor be. diſmayed at whas 
Ei? 2 2 | #5 
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& naſt; for whoever attempts great things, 3 meet 3 
ſome diſappointments. Neither did Lucullus evertbrow Ti- 
granes, nor Scipio Antiochus, without effuſion of blood : 


our anceftors have loſt a thoujand ſbips on the coaſts of Sicily, 
ons _ of their _— _ — in 1 ; and 


—— by. — but hb —.— ance _ pate in bn | 
ſity. Craſſus endeavoured by this diſcourſe to revive the 
courage of his ſoldiers, but he hardly found any of 
them affected by what he: ſaid; and when he ordered 
them to ſhout for the battle, he perceived the dejection 
of the whole army; for the ſhout they gaye was faint, 
jow and unequal, whereas that of the enemy was clear 
and bold. When they came to the attack,, the light 
horſe of the Partbians flanked the wings of the Romans, 
and annoyed them with their arrows, whilſt the infantry 
attacking them with their ſpears in the front, drove 
them into a narrow ſpace, all but thoſe who ruſhed. upon 
them with a deſperate courage, to avoid dying a moſt 
painful death by their arrows. For though they could 
not do the enemy much damage, they drew this benefit 
from their boldneſs, that they were ſuddenly diſpatched 
by the large wounds they received; for the barbarians 
— their long thick ipears with ſugh violence, thas 
they often pierced through two men at nah. 
In this manner the ks continued till night, game 
on, and parted them. When the Parthians / \retreated, 
they declared in an inſulting manner, That they would 
allow Craſſus one night to mourn for the loſs of his ſon, . un- 
leſs he. thought it more expedient to go voluntarily; an nd ſur. 
render himſelf to Arſaces, than to be forcibly carried io him. 
They encamped near the Roman army, not doubting 
that the next day they ſhould compleat their victory. 
But this proved a melancholy night to the Romans. 
They neither thought of burying their dead, or of taking 
care of the wounded and the dying. They were all 
employed in lamenting their own misfortunes; for they 
faw there was no poſlibility of eſcaping either by remain. 
ing in their camp till it was light, or by committing 


themſelves 
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themſelves under the cover of the night to that bqund- 
leſs plain. Beſides, their wounded men would not ſuf- 
ter them to make uſe of this laſt expedient; for to take 
them with them would retard their flight, and if theß 
left them behind, their cries and moans would give the 
enemy notice of their retreac. =; 

Though they were ſenſible that Craſſus was the {ole 
cauſe of their diſtreſs, yet they were all deſirous to ſee 
him, and to hear him ſpeak, But he had thrown him- 
ſelf on the earth in a remote corner with his head co- 
vered, and lay as a ſtriking example of the inſtability of 
fortune to the ignorant and unthinking, but to the wiſe 
and conſiderate a more fatal example of the effects of 
raſhneſs and ambition, which would not ſuffer him ta 
be ſatisfied with being the firſt among ſa many millions 
of men, but made him think himſelt in a mean and diſ- 
honourable rank whilſt there were two that were his 
ſuperiors. . . e 

Ollavius his lieutenant and Caſſius came to him, to 
rouze and comfort him; but ſeeing him wholly aban- 
doned to his grief, they called a council of war, an 
which it was reſolved that the army ſhould march 
without ſound of trumpet. At firſt their orders were 
abſerved with a profound ſilence ; but ſoon after, when 
the ſick and wounded ſaw that they were left behind, a 
ſtrange confuſion and tumult, with outcries and lamen- 
tations, filled the camp; and a trembling and dread 
ſeized thoſe who were upon the march, as if the enemy 
were juſt behind them; by which means now and then 
turning back, now and then drawing up in order of 
battle, ſometimes taking up the wounded that followed 
them, and ſametimes laying them down, they waſted 
a great deal of time. Three hundred horſe however 
eſcaped under the conduct of Ignatius, who arriving 
about midnight at Carre, called to the watch, and bid 
them tell-Copyxius the Governor that Craſſus had fought _ 

a very great battle with the Parthians; and without ex- 
plaining himſelf further, or telling who he was, he 
went on to Zeugma; by which means he ſaved himſelf 
and his men, but was univerſally condemned for defert= _ 

. „ | ing 
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ing his General. However this ſlight information 
given to Coponius proved of great ſervice to Craſſus; for 
he ſuſpecting by this haſty and confuſed manner of de- 
livering it, that the news was unfavourable, immedi- 
ately ordered the garriſon to arms; and as ſoon as be 


underſtood that Craſſus was on the way towards him, he 


went out to meet him, and received him with his army 
into che toWw . i n een 
The Parthians, although they perceived the retreat 
of the Romans in the night, yet did not purſue them; 
but as ſoon as it was day, they came upon thoſe that 
were left in the camp, and put no leſs than four thou- 
ſand of them to the ſword; and their cavalry picked up 
A great many ſtragglers. One of Crafſus's lieutenants, 
called Vargontinus, being ſeparated from the army in 
the night with three cohorts, loſt his way, and was 
next morning found on a riſing ground by the barbari- | 
ans, who attacked him, and ſlew the whole party ex- 
cept twenty, who with their ſwords drawn forced 
through the thickeſt of the enemy. The barbarians 
admiring their courage, opened their ranks,” and let 
them paſs without any further moleſtation to Carre. 
\ Soon after this a falſe report was brought to Surena, 
that Craſſus with his principal officers had eſcaped, and 
that thoſe who were got into Carre were but a confuſed 
rout. of inſignificant people, not worth any further pur- 
ſuit. Suppoling therefore that he had loſt the very 
crown and glory of his victory, and yet being uncertain 
whether it were ſo or not, and therefore not able to re- 
ſolve whether he ſhould beſiege Carre or follow Craſſus, | 
he ſent one of his interpreters to the walls, commanding 
him to call Craſſus himſelf or Caſſius in Latin, and tell 
them, that Surena demanded a conference with them. 
As ſoon as Craſſus heard this, he embraced the propoſal ; 
and ſoon after came up a band of Arabians, who very 
well knew the faces of Craſſus and Caſſius, having been 
in the Roman camp before the battle. As ſoon as they 
ſaw Caſſius on the wall, they told him, That Surena de- 
fired a peace, and would allow them to retire in ſafety, if 
they would make a leagus with the King his maſter, and 
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withdraw all their garriſons out of Me ſopotamia; and this 
he thought moſt adviſable for ' both parties, before things 
cam to extremity, Caſſius conſented, and deſired that a 
time and place might be appointed, where Craſſus and 
Surena might have an interview. The Aradians having 
charged themſelves. with. the meſſage, went; back to 
Surena, who was nota little rejoiced to find chat Craſ- 
ſus was in a place where he might beſiege him. Where- 
fore he came up the next day with his army, who in- 
fulted the Romans, and declared, that if they expected 
any mercy they muſt inſtantly deliver Craſſus and Caſſius 
bound into their hands. The Romans were much pro- 
voked at this double dealing, and adviſed Craſſus to lay 
aſide his long and fruitleſs hopes of the Armeman ſuc . 
cours, and reſolve to fly. This deſign ought to have 
been kept ſecret from all the inhabitants of Carræ, till 
it was put in execution. But Craſſus himſelf revealed 
it to Audromachus, the molt treacherous of men; nay, 
he even choſe him for his guide. The Parthians had 
from him punctual intelligence of all that paſſed. But 
it being not cuſtomary nor ſafe for them to engage by 
night, Craſſus choſe that time to begin his 1 and 
Anuromac bus, leſt he ſhould get che ſtart too far of his 
purſuers, led him round about, and at laſt brought 
him into deep moraſſes, and places full of ditches and 
üncloſures, ſo that thoſe who followed him not only 
marched with great difficulty, but were forced con- 
tinually to wander back ward and forward. Some there 
were who ſuppoſing that by leading them through 
theſe winding intricate ways Andromacbus intended them 
no good, reſolved to follow him no further; and at 
laſt Caſſius himfelf returned to Carræ; and when his 
guides, who were Arabians, adviſed him to remain there 
till the moon was out of Scorpio, he told them, That he 
was moſt afraid of Sagittarius; and marching with all 
expedition he arrived ſafe in Syria with five hundred 
horſe. Others of them having honeſt guides, took 
their way by the mountains called Sinnaca, and got into 
places of ſecurity by day-break ; theſe were five thou- 
iand under the command of OZaungs, a very brave 
a 1 RE man. 
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man. But Craſſus was ſo entangled by Andromac bus in 
the fens and rough ways, that before he could get clear 
of them, the day overtook him. There were with him 
four cohorts of legionary ſoldiers, a very few horſemen, 
and five lictors. As ſoon as he had with great diffi- 
culty got into the way, he found that the enemy was juſt 
behind him. But though he was not above a mile and a 
half from Octa vius, inſtead of going to join him, he re- 
treated to another hill, neither ſo defenſible nor unpaſ- 
ſable for the horſe, but yet lying under the mountains 
of Sinunaca, and joined by a long ridge which extended 
through the plain to the hill where OZavius was poſted, 
 O&avius could fee in what danger the General was; and 
he himſelf, with only a few followers at firſt, came to 
his aſſiſtance, - Soon after the reſt reproaching them- 
ſelves for their cowardice, marched down, and falling 
upon the Parihigns drove them from the hill; then 
ſurrounding Craſſius, and fencing him with their ſhields, 
they declared that their General ſhould never be ex- 
ſed to a Partbian arrow, ſo long as any of them were 


left alive to defend him. Surena therefore perceiving 


that his ſoldiers grew faint in their attack, and know- 
ing that if the Romans ſhould continue the battle till 
night, they might then gain the mountains, and be out 
ot his reach, he had recourſe to a ſtratagem. For ſome 


of the priſoners were fer free, who had heard a contrived 


diſcourſe in the camp, that the King did not deſign that 
the war ſhould be purſued to the utmoſt extremity 
againſt the Romans, but was rather deſirous by his gentle 
treatment of Craſſus to prepare the way for a reconcilia- 


tion between the two empires. Accordingly the barba- | 


rians deſiſted from fighting, and Surena himſelf. going 
gently towards the hill, unbent his bow, and hel out 
his hand, inviting Craſſus to an agreement, and aſſuring 
him, That the King had hitherto contrary to his iuclinali- 
ons, given the Romans a proof of his power ; that now be 
voluntarily offered to give them a proef of his milqneſs and 
generaſity, by making an alliance, aud permitling them to go 
away in ſafety. Some liſtened with great joy to this diſ- 
courle of Surena, and were eager to accept the ore ; 

. . ut 


gut Craſſus, having had ſufficient experience of the Par- 
tbian Perfidiouſnels and · not being able to aſſign any 
reaſon for this ſudden change, gave little credit to it, 
and took time to conſider. But the ſoldiers in a cla- 
morous manner preſſed him to treat; and even up- 
| braided and reproached him, ſaying, That be expoſed 
them to the arms of un enemy, with «hom he had not the 
courage 10 confer, though they were unarmed. He tried 
firſt to prevail with them by entreaties, and told them, 
That if they would have patience till evening, they might get 
inlo the rugged mountainous places; at the ſame time he 
pointed out the way with his hand, entreating them at 
to neglef} their preſervation, <vhen it was ſo near. But 
then they began to mutiny, and threatened him, ſo 
that he was overpowered and forced to go. At parting 
he turned about and ſaid, Jou, Octavius and Petronius, 
and the reſt of the commanders which are preſent, are wit- 
meſſes of the neceſſity Ilie under, and of the indignities and 
violence offered to my perſon, however when you are got into 
a place of ſafety, declare to all the world, that Craſſus 
periſhed rather by the ſubtlety of his enemies, than by the 
treaſon and perfidionſueſs of his countrymen. But Oftavius 
and Petronius would not ſtay behind, or ſuffer him to 
o down by himſelf. As for the lictors, they would 
fikeuiſe have waited upon him, but he diſmiſſed them. 
The firſt perſons the barbarians ſent to meet and re- 
ceive him, were two mongrel Greets, who leaping from 
their horſes ſaluted him with profound reſpect, and de- 
fired him, in the Greek language, to ſend ſome of his re- 
tnue before, who might ſee that both Surena and thoſe 
gbout him were diſarmed. But Craſſus anſwered, That if 
he had entertained the leaſt concern about life, he <vould never 
havg entruſted himſelf in their bands; however he ſent two 
brothers, che Ro/czz, to enquire on what terms the 
were to treat, and what the numbers were to be l 
fide. As ſoon as they appeared, Surena ordered them 
to be ſeized, and advanced on horſeback with the prin- 
cipal officers of his army. As ſoon as he came near he 
faid, I bat is it [ ſee? a Roman General on foot, while 
miſelf and retinue are om horſeback! and ordered à horſe 
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to | be brought for him. But Craſſus Ne "RATE wat 
no error committed on either hh rae, for they met each according 
to the cuſtom of his own country. Surena told him, That 
from that time forward there was a league betwixt the 
0; Orodes and the Romans; but that Craſſus muſt 2⁰ 
Bim ta the banks of the Eu; phrates to gu it; for you 
Rom ans, added he, are ſomewhat forgetful of articles and 
agreements, and at.the ſame time he reached out his hand 
to him. Craſſus ordered that one of his horſes ſhould 
be brought, but Surena ſaid, There is no need of be 
for the King preſents you with his; and immediately a 
borſe with a golden bit was brought up to him, and 
ſome of the attendants having lifted him into the ſaddle, 
ſtruck the horſe to make him go the faſter. Upon 
this OZavius ran and ſeized the bridle. At the ſame 
time Petronius, one of the tribunes, and ſoon after the 
reſt of the company that attended Craſſus, came up, 
and bares, to ſtop the horſe, and remove the bar- 
barians that, ſurrounded him. Thus from pulling and 
thruſting one another, they came to a quarrel, and ſoon 
after to blows. OZavius drawing his ſword, killed a 
groom belonging to one of the barbarians ; and one of 
them coming behind. Odlavius, killed him. Petronius 
being without his armour, received a blow on his breaſt, 
however he leaped from his horſe unhurt. At the ſame 
time Craſh was killed by a Parthian called Pomaxæ- 
thres (2). Somme ſay that he was killed by another per- 
ſon, and that Pomaxethres cut off his head, and his 
Tight hand. But both accounts are founded only upon 
conjecture. For of all that were then preſent, ſome 
were killed as they were fighting near Craſſus, and the 
reſt immediately fled to their comrades upon the hill. 
The Parthians followed them, and told the Romans, 
that Craſſus had indeed received the puniſhment he juſtly de- 
ſerved, but that Surena invited the reſt to come down from 
tbe hill without fear, giving them bis word for their ſafety. 


U pon this aſſurance. ſome of them came down, and ſur- 
rendered; 


ite). Appian calls him Man - arch he is called PIER , 


Ares; ; and in ſome copies of Pine (3) This — was * - 
tu. 
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rendered; the reſt taking the advantage of the night 
diſperſed: But of theſe n/a —— 4 moſt of them 
being chaſed by the Arabian the next day, and put to 
the ſword. It is ſaid, that in all twenty thouſand men 
were ſlain,” and ten thouſand taken priſoner. 
Sutrena lent the head and hand of Cyaſſis toiOrades 
who was then in Armenia. At the ſame time he.cauſed 
a report to be ſpread that he was bringing Cyaſſus alive 
to Seleucia; and prepared à ſort of burleſque proceſſion, 
which by way of inſult and deriſion he named a Triumph. 
He had among his priſoners a Roman called Caius Pacia- 
nus, who very much reſembled Craſſus. Having dreſ- 
ſed him in a barbarian habit, and inſtructed him to 
anſwer to the title of Craſſus and Inperator, they ſet him 
bn horſeback. A band of trumpeters and lictors 
marched before him, bearing the rods and axes, and 
mounted upon camels. They hung purſes upon the 


rods, and faſtened the heads of the ſlain freſh bleeding 


to the axes. He was followed by a company of courte- 
zans of Selencia, all excellent muſicians, ſinging ſongs 
full of ſcurrilous reflections upon the effeminacy and 

cowardice of Craſſus. e e | 
After this proceſſion was over, of which all the peo- 
ple were ſpectators, Surena convened the ſenate. of Se- 
jeucia, and produced before them the obſcene writings 
of Ariſtides, called the Milefiacks (3). This was not a 
fiction; for thoſe works were really found in the bag- 
gage of Roſcius, and gave Sureua a fair occaſion to ri- 
dicule and reproach the Romans, who were not able 
even in the time of war, to abſtain from ſuch wanton 


writings and practices. However, it appeared to thoſe 


ſenators that Æſop ſpoke like a wiſe man, when he ſaid, 
That all men carry a wallet on their ſhoulders; that in 
the part before they lay their neighbours faults, and in that 


behind their own. For they obſerved that Surena had 


ut into the fore part thoſe Miefian obſcenities, and 
in that behind his own voluptuouſneſs and ſeaſuality, 
| . | 1221 . a which 


here mentioned an hiſtory of Italy, count of Cridus, 


PRE 


ktas, He wrote beſide the work of Sicily, and of Pola, and ap ace | 


(4) Hbaris 
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which gave ground to believe that ben 1 (4) 
was to be found in the midſt of Partbia; for he was 
followed by an infinite number of chariots, which were 
for. the uſe of his concubines, and an equipage ſuit» 
able to it; ſo that the form of his army was the re- 
verſe of that of vipers and of thoſe ſerpents which are 
called Scytal (5); for the head looked terrible with 
ſpears; arrows, darts, and korſemen, but the tail con- 
ſiſted of curtezans, muſick, — and all kinds of re- 
velling and debauchery. Roſcins indeed was not to be 
_ excuſed z but it was impudent in the Parthians. to ex: 
claim thus againſt. the Milgſiacts when many of the 
royal line of the Ar/acide had went born of n 
and onion ſtrumpets. | 
During all theſe tranſactions Orodes had medg a peace 
with the King of Armenia, and concluded a. marriage 
between his. ſon and that Prince's ſiſter. In their feaſt- 
ings and entertainments on this occaſion, Grecian com- 
Poſitions were recited; for Orodes was not altogether ig- 
norant of the Greek language and Artabaſes was io ex- 
pert in it, that he wrote tragedies, orations, and hiſto- 
ries; ſome of which are ſtill extant. Whilſt they were 
in the height of their feaſting and merriment, Sillaces 
arrived one night at the palace gate with the head of 
Craſſis. The tables were (6) not yet. removed; and 
Jaſon a tragedian of the city of Tralles was then repeat- 
ing ſome paſſages of the Bacchanals of Euripides, and 


moe 5 the ſtory of Zgave. Whilſt all that heard him 
25 were 


= — a town in a ; 
Famous for its luxury and effemi- 


Y- 

(5) The ancients thought that 
the ing of a * lay in his 
tail. 

(6) 80 it ought to be read with 
2 negative, NHL u ex nay 
A Tanita, the tables were not 
talen away, They were not riſen 
ſtom table, for it follows after- 
wards, thatthe guards by theKing's 
- Ku made gala, fit down. at ta- 


N op, 


(7) The ancient * had a 
kind of farces called Satires, con- 
ſiſting of ſongs and dances, and 
pieces of wit indifferently levelled 
at the ſpectators as well as actors, 
but with a due regard to the 


laws, and to decency. Theſe 1ſa- 
tires continued. in vogue for two 


hundred and twenty years e 

ther, till Livius Audronicus had the 
courage to write juſt tragedies af- 
ter the manner of the Grecians. 
This new way of writing pleaſed 


ta much, that the ſatires lay-ns+ 


lected, 
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were applauding him, Sillacec entered into the hall, 
— t "King and laid at his feet the head of Craſe 
. At the > 
hands, with loud acclamations and expreſſions of Joy. 
The waiters by the King's order placed Sillacus /ar the 
table; whilſt u delivering to one of the actors the 
habit of Pentbeus, and dreſſing himſelf in that of Apave, 
took up the head of Craſſus, and like à real Bachanai 
full of enthuſiaſm ſung that part, where Agave deſcend- 
from the mountains, and bearing ner Thyrſus 


the head of Pentbeus, which ſhe fancied tov thohead 


of a young lion, ſays, 2H 


Merve bunted down a lion's whelp to-day, 
And from the mountains bring a noble prey. 


The whole company were highly delighted. with :#ſc 


| verſes; and when the following lines were ſung, which 


are a. dialogue derween Agave and the Chorus, J 


Cdo. What happy hand the Fatal monſter eu? . 
1 17 claim zl at honour to ny 5 Mei © oe 


11 Q 01 


Foinnativn ho was ſiting! at the table, roſe, and 
would have taken the head from Jaſon,” 
thoſe: words were more properly to 
than that actor. The King was nen — and 


tube pwr — — 


, i 
©, 


gave Pomaxethres the cuſtomary; reward — 0 Ja- 
jun he gave a talent. Thus truly tragical did; au Ss 


GT rere bud ſucks das abe Exadium ( 95 chat at. 
| 65 cee — 
ns nme pee tobe 1 ati dme tha; 
Lives ated their own pieces; their name of Satires into that of 
but after they had given them. xodium, that is e or. Concly- 


to. the players, | the Ropian youth, * becauſe the — = : 


een the Sarires: to the thea- che end of thelr tt. gedies:'" Bu N 
tre, and reproſented, them at firſt 115 Which is wat 
between the acts of their. trage- that the acted tho 
dies inſtead of the chorus; for as es under thi me maſks,” and 
the ſubjects af thoſe, farces were in the fame babits they had uſec 
broken and incoherent, they could juſt before i in the tragedy, as 
eaſily be Togo. At laſt they they were ſtill repreſentim 
Foinkd them all to the end of ſame perſons, and p. E 

their tragedies, eſpecially thoſs ſame parts ; and this gives —— the 
. the Atel/an tragedies, and true ſebſe of this'p lags in Plu- 


\ 


ght of this the Parthiansiclapped their 


recs = ve 
im 


Nan | 


— — — — —— — — — 


— — 


— — — — 


farce with th 
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tended ĩt. But yet the divine + ng not te 
puniſh both Orodes for hi cruelty; and Gi for hia 
perjury ; for Surena not long after was put to death by 
Orodes,, who envied his glory; and @redes himſelf hav- 
ing loſt his ſan Pacerus (who was ſlaim in battle by the 
5 fark and falling into a diſeaſe which turned to a 
dropſy, had Aconite given him by his ſecond ſon Phra. 
nter. The poiſon working only upon the diſtaſe, and 
carrying away. the dropſical matter with it, the King 
to recover; Pbrantes therefore reſolved toitake 
1 and * with his on 
ands. a NO anuotes 10 


pe 4 
— 
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i eE il gase ST no bus r 


N his MR; we muſt in the firſt place allow 
that che wealth of Nicias, compared with that of 


ou, 


The : 


Craſſus, was, accumulated by leſs blameable means. It 


is true, no onè can approve the works of Niciat car- 
* the mines, where they uſually employ pro 
er barbarianz, moſt of them in chains, who 
— or later in thoſe unwhotſome ſubterrane⸗ 
* . But if we compare this manner of ac- 
quiring wealth with that of Craſſus, who enriched him - 
Tis either by by Sylts's:profcriptions and-confifcations; or 
by the purchaſe of houſes; which he bought when they 
were en fire, or when it was deemed impoſſible to ſave 


them. ren the N we. wolle 1 more ogg” 
en fie, 15 f, and 


#£x 3s 


elch be 5 never' been ng „ / true, As this ſenſe Plutarch 

explained. .. For we find that the ath Lee the word at the end of 
ſame . acted. in the the life of Fenn, and that of 

ach, 2 e to a in this Alexander, where it is very lain 
1 'Cra as. But that Exodion gn ifies the end, the 
it may be wy that the word, Ex- 8 E of t E 253 gedy. Aud 
adion k gnified | properly among the og y therefore is it not aalen bete 
Tale er not & derpche piece play- in the ſame febfe? This is the 
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ed aſter he, concluſion of the tra- realds'” In the ' lives of Peloplteh 


ody, but the wo, the unravel- and Alexatider, he treats 42 ths 


ing of, the trag itſelf 7 a5 a adventutes of Gretians, and there- 
el, tad 


| Exprefſic 08; 


nA ui MAeA A 9. 


uſe of Hole. arg a8. e memes 5 bulbs Wor 
placing t ee be and. ; thoſe. 
other crimes, WA, WHIE, he. was charged, and which, 
he always denied, ſuch as taking money for his vgte 
in the ſenate, his pillaging the Allies, hs 7 7 0 and 
flattering women in 4 175 to, gain their 

concealing eriminals in his hauls for rewards hel re 
things of Which Nicias neyer fell. under the; I ſuſpi- 


> #5 & 


cion. On he gontrary, he was; racher, laughed; Ar er, 


wing money to ſycophants, merely out.of -vimorgoſ- 
giving. practigę indeed that would: by nd means be. 
come 8.Pericles, or Ariſtides, but was negeffary for hig, 
who, by nature as deſtitute gf courage and, reſalugion.; 
It was of juſt ſuch an action as this, that Hegus the 
orator afterwards boaſted, to the people ; for being ac- 
chſed of having bought off Ong of thoſe, informing y- 
cophants, with, money, be fais, f ig 4 great. Bira/are b 
w to refie2,,,that; having | adminiſtered naur.affairs; for ſo, - 
lang. a, times, er at laft. eccuſed rat Aer ERAS Fan: 
5 ng 20 170 70 has * i1 A1¹¹=• n 
If we conſider. tham with reſpect to their expences, we, 
al find tha there was more elegance in choſe gof N 
cias; Which, were employed in donations 19; the,gemples, , 
of the Cods, and pn exhibiting; gublick., len and 
games; „onde Ml that Mafaſ beſtowedgr, ad gen gl 
Be he, poſſeſſed bore.,ng proportion to the Spende 
of,Crafſus in fieſt entertaining, Te, many,thouſands,. and. 
afterwards!, beſtowin "St on them a. largels! PH FAB, fufh- 
cient araber bore or wks moaths. (S qghar every: 
; . . 211903 03 Hain etl ne 
e en tas" bo "aig ths paſlaghh dirt bf the 33! 
— and in this ef Chaſe he . of BaripMerf t die trage 
gives us nn — ru dy and that whic:follows be 
tures of a _Remag, and for 4 20 en, Falon 74 0 Hergeratbres, 
X 


reaſon makes chto oIce of ſuch id out the head 
and ecpfeffons as 1 Noel Udon. © 17 5 
2 the Ramm | Here 48) eee mentiom 
Ty Y: gens, with afar tells hs — ess 
dear 10 at iN inging. of the; bs of of. 
is re ya ge in ng par i at he at the Ame time — 
lace, NE don 6 We. aa the tenth part of dis eat 
things, the tragedy, aud the Exo- to Hercules, ; 
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46. Wie Compariſm of 


one muſt be convinced that it is the very nature ef vice 


to be irregular and inconſiſtent, when he ſees men who 


amaſs riches by the baſeſt means, ſpend them in fo uſe- 
ful and generous a manner. So much for their riches, 
and the uſe they made of them. As for their manage- 
ment in publick affairs, no craft, injuſtice, or violence 
can be objected to Nicias; on the contrary, he was 
impoſed upon by Altibiades, and whenever he had oc- 
caſion to appear in the aſſemblies of the people, he 
conſtantiy behaved with great modeſty and caution. 
Whereas Craſſus was generally blamed for his infidelity, 
prevarication and fickleneſs in his friendſhips and en- 
mities. And as for violence, he did not himſelf deny- 
his hiring aſſaſſins to affault Cato and Doinitius, that he 
might the better compaſs his ends, and obtain the 


| Conſulſhip- At the meeting of the people for diſpoſing 


of the provinces, many were wounded, and four 
killed. Beſide this he was guilty of an outrage I have 
omitted in the relation of his life, which was that he 
ſtruck wich his fiſt one Lucius Analius a Tenator;” for con- 
tradicting him, and drove him bleeding out of the 
court. As Craſſus was tobe blamed for his Mannen 
— Arbidery proceedings, ſo is Nicias 'no-lefs | tol be 
condemned for his pußi lanimity and mqeanneſs of ſpi- 
che Which made him ſubmit to che baſeſt and moſt 

roſſigate of men. In this: reſpect, Craſſur ſhowed him- 
ſelf more noble and magnanimous; who thbugh he! 
contended not with ſuch- wretches as. (leon or Hy Berbo- 


| bes, but with the magnificence of Ceſar, and 5 three 


triumphs of Pompey, would not ſtoop, but bravely op- 
poſed his intereſt ro theirs, and obtained the dignity of 
Cenſor even in preference. to, Pompey himſelf, For he, 
who engages in great affairs, and aims at the firſt rank, 
in the ſtate, ought not to conſider whether his actions 


will expoſe him to envy, but whether Hey. are noble 


and illuſtrious, and ſhould endeavour by the greatneſs, 
of his power to render himſelf ſuperior to envy. But: 
if, Nicias, thou wert ſo fond of ſecurity and repoſe, if 
thou wert afraid of Alcibiades in the Forum, of the Lace 
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the city would have afforded thee room enough for re- 
tirement, where thou mighteſt have ſat undiſturbed, 
wreathing for thy ſelf the garland of peace and tran- 
quillity. For indeed that love of peace which-was ſo 
remarkable in Nicins, was truly a divine diſpoſition; 
and the deſign he had formed of putting an end to the 

war was worthy: of a. Grecian. In this therefore he has 
ſo much the advarnage,. that Craſſus would not deſerve 
to be compared to him, although he had extended the 


Roman empire as far as the Caſpian ſea and the Indian 
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In a ſtate: where there is ſome ſenſe of virtue left, u 


man in power ought not to give way to the unworthy, 


nor entruſt the government to thoſe that are incapa- 
ble of it, nor place any confidence in the diſhoneſt. 
But Nicias was guilty of this when he raiſed Claon to 
the command of the army, a man remarkable for no- 
thing but his loud voice and :matchleſs impudence. 


Indeed I do not commend Craſſus; who in che war with 


Spartacus was more forward to fight than beeame n 
prudent General, though he was urged to it by à ſenſe 
of honour, being apprehenſive leſt Pompey by kis com- 
ing ſhould rob bim of che glery of che action, a8 


Mummius did Metellus at the taking of Corinth; But 


Niciass behaviour was altogether mean and abſurd; for 
he did not yield up to his competitor the charge of Ge- 

-neral at a time when there was a good proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs; but when he knew the expedition wòuld be very 


hazardous, he then reſolved to provide for his own ſe- 


curity, and left the commonwealth to ſhift for. itſelf. 


In this he acted very contrary to Themiftocles, who to 


prevent a worthleſs ignorant man from being 
General in the war againſt the Perſſans, which would 
have brought the ſtate into the utmoſt danger, pre- 
vailed on him by a large ſum of money to drop his 
pretenſions; neither did he act like Cato, who ſued to 


be tribune of the people in a critical conjuncture, 


when he ſaw the times were like to be peculiarly 
troubleſome and dangerous. But Nicias reſerved him- 


ſelf for the command, when he was to march againft - 
e CET Minoa, 


x. porn ted 
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reaſon he was afterwards, 


6 The Compariſon of 
Minoa, Cithera, or the wretched Malians; but reſigned 
his office when he was to fight with the LZacedemoni- 
ans, and committed the fleet, the ſoldiers, their arms, 
and the command, to the unſkilfulneſs and temerity of 
Cleon, at a time when the exigence of their affairs re- 
quired an officer of conſummate wiſdom and experi- 
ence; wherein he not only betrayed his own honour, 
but the intereſt and ow of his country. For this 
orced upon the Sicilian expe- 
dition, contrary to his inclination and opinion. For 
men generally believed that his backwardneſs to it did 
not Proceed from any real conviction he had of the 
inexpediency of the enterprize, but was the effect of 
Moth and effeminacy, which induced him to deprive 
his city, as far as it depended upon him, of the con- 
queſt of Sly. But after all, this is a ſtrong proof af 


his integrity, that though he was always averſe to war, 


and earneſtly declined the command, yet they always 
pitched upon him as the beſt and moſt experienced 
General they had. Whereas Craſſus, though he always 
deſired the command, yet never could obtain it but in 


The ſervile war, and then he got it for want of other 
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fer himſelf to be miſled by thoſe vain hopes, that had 
infatuated his fellow- citizens, but conſtantly made uſe 
of all his power to prevent the Sicilian expedition; and 
Craſſus on. the contrary excited the Romans to tlie" war 
againſt the Parthians, as to an undertaking that could 


not fail of ſucceſs; in which indeed he was deceived, but 


we cannot deny him the glory of having aimed at great 


things; for whilſt Cæſar was reducing the weſt, and 


ſubduing the Gault, the Germans, and the Britons, he 
was ambitious of extending the Roman conqueſts in the 
eaſt as far as the Indian ocean, and of bringing all Ai 
into ſubjection. This was no more than what Pompey 


aimed at, and Lucullus attempted, who were always 


eſteemed perſons of a mild ſedate temper, and who 
preſerved their reputation with all mankind, though 
they engaged in the ſame project with Craſſus, and had 


the ſame ends in view. For when the province of A 
was aſſigned to Pompey by a decree of the people, the 
ſenate oppoſed: it with vigour; and when news was 


brought to Rome that Cæſar had defeated three hundred 
thouſand Germans, Cato propoſed to deliver him up to 
the vanquiſhed, to avert the anger of the Gods from 

Rome, and turn it againſt him who had violated the 
.treaties. ' But the people laughing at Cato's motion, de- 
creed ſupplications to the Gods for fifteen days together. 
How many days then would they have ſacrificed, how 
-extenſive would their joy have been, if Craſſus had ſent 
them word from Babylon that he was victorious, and 
that paſſing from thence into Media, and Perfia, and 


ſubduing Hyrcania, Suſa, and Bafira, he had reduced 


all thoſe kingdoms to Roman provinces? For of Juſtice i is 
to be violated, as Euripides ſays, and we grow impatient 
of repoſe, and are unſatisfied with our preſent enjoy- 


ments, it is not to be violated for the ſake: of deſtroy- 


ing ſo inconſiderable a place as Scandia, or Mende, or 
going in purſuit-of the Æginetæ, who have abandoned 
their own country, and like birds ſheltered themſelves 
in foreign climates ; we are to ſet a higher price upon 
injuſtice, and not commit it for every trifle, as if Juſtice 
was a mean worthlels thing bencath our notice. For 


_ they 
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they -who extol Alexander's expedition,” and. — : 


that of Craſſus, are in my opinion much in the v 4 
and do not judge of the actions of the one or the cuher . 
from the nature of them, but from the event. 
If we conſider them in their military ca Pires . 
ſhall find that Nicias performed many Aa then exploits 
for he overthrew. the enemy in ſeveral.encounters; and. 
Was very near making himſelf maſter of Syracuſe; and 
the misfortunes with which he was overwhelmed: were 
not all to be charged upon himſelf; ſome were owing 
to his ſickneſs, and ſome to the envy and ill-will-of his 
fellow-citizens. Whereas Craſſus . committed fo many 
Faults, that he put it out of the. power. af fortune to be 
favourable to him; ſo that it. is not ſo much to be won- 
dered at, that his folly ſhould be overcome by the power | 
of the Parthians, as. that” it Wa overcome the good 
fortune of the Romans. r Ales 
They both died unhappily ; n honing: b 
ways paid the greateſt attention ta every thing that re- 
lated to divination, which the other neglected and de- 
ſpiſed. It is very difficult to judge which of them tock 
the wiſeſt and ſafeſt method; but the errors committer 
through ſome religious motive or principle ,authoriztd: 
by cuſtom, and acknowledged by all mankind, ſeem 
to be more pardonable than thoſe which ariſe from a 
ſpirit of preſumption and obſtinacy, and an oppoſitidn 
to eſtabliſhed laws. Craſſus, however, in his death is 
much leſs to be blamed than Nicias; fot he did not 
ſurrender himſelf voluntarily, he was not bound, nor 
contumeliouſly treated; he only gave way to the preſ- 
ſing inſtances of his friends, and ſuffered contrary to 
the law ot nations; whereas Nicias, in hopes of ſaving 
a ſhameful ignominious life, voluntarily ſubmitted him- 
ſelf to his enemies, which ene his death the more 
: wretched and diſhonourable.. h BEL 
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